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Preface 


This volume is the product of two conferences of the European 
Association for South Asian Studies. In 1998, in Prague, Roger Jeffery 
and Jens Lerche convened a panel on contemporary Uttar Pradesh, 
and eventually edited some of the papers given there into a volume 
published in 2003 by Manohar as Social and Political Change in Uttar 
Pradesh: European Perspectives. Although we wanted to run the panel 
again 10 years on, in 2008 at the Manchester Conference, our proposal 
was rejected and we had to wait until July 2010 in Bonn. Here we were 
joined by Craig Jeffrey and held a very successful panel over several 
days. Unfortunately, not all the papers were available for publication: in 
particular, a fascinating contribution by Paul Brass was in the process 
of being published as part of his series on the life and times of Charan 
Singh. But this also gave us the opportunity to solicit some further 
papers. Of those in this volume, earlier versions of Chapters 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
and 9 were presented in Bonn, while the others were added later. 
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Introduction: 
Democratisation in Uttar Pradesh 


Craig Jeffrey 


If Mahatma Gandhi was to be transported back to India in the current 
moment, what would he think? One can only speculate on his bemuse- 
ment at the spectacle of India’s new international airport. If he travelled 
up towards Western Uttar Pradesh (UP) he would doubtlessly be con- 
fused by all the advertisements for computer training institutes. But 
Gandhi might start to feel more at home on entering the ancient city of 
Meerut, where signs of the modern jostle with much more ‘traditional’ 
symbols and ways of life. If he walked back into Meerut College— 
where he fasted in the early 1920s—he would surely find that little had 
changed. In 2007, there were only six computers for the thousands of 
students enrolled in the college. And if Gandhi happened to walk to 
nearby villages he would encounter the same types of casteism, poverty 


and bureaucratic malpractice that characterised the social environment 
90 years ago. 

In spite of several decades of development planning and the emer- 
gence of a political party ostensibly representing the interests of the 
state’s downtrodden population, UP remains unequal, poor and corrupt. 
In keeping with the state’s reputation of being bigger than anywhere 
else in the country, it is now credited (if that is the right term) with 
having the country’s largest corruption scandals in foodgrains and in the 
National Rural Health Mission (NRHM). The Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP), 
which governed the state five times between 1995 and 2012, pledged 
itself to eradicating poverty and caste discrimination. That it failed in 
this task is clear enough from many of the chapters that follow, and it is 
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perhaps no surprise that in the March elections of 2012 UP’s population 
refused to re-elect the party—the BSP’s seats in the Vidhan Sabha fell 
from 210 in 2007 to just 80 in 2012. There is a strong sense in UP that 
‘things never change’. 

But the chapters that follow also tell a rather different story too; 
in some respects Gandhi would be surprised by the state in 2012. 
Contributors to this volume point to forms of progress in UP in terms of 
the political confidence of marginalised sections of the rural population, 
increasing assertion on the part of the poor and—in certain cases—real 
improvements in the living conditions of some ordinary people. That 
this point must be couched in such cautious terms is telling. There is no 
story of widespread grassroots empowerment. But there are important 
changes afoot within villages and urban neighbourhoods that are con- 
nected to wider processes of democratisation. 

In this chapter, I summarise the secondary literature on democra- 
tisation and development in UP, highlighting some of the particular 
contributions of the chapters in this book. This exercise is necessarily 
partial and preliminary: the individual chapters are richer, and more 
suggestive than any introduction can convey. I aim here to highlight 
some key themes that will recur throughout the book, and also assess 
the cumulative significance of the chapters that follow with respect to 
our understanding of UP as an ‘unfinished democracy’ (Pai, 2002). 


FORMAL DEMOCRACY IN UTTAR PRADESH 


To all intents and purposes the prospects for democratisation in UP 
were dire at the time of Independence, as Gould (2011) has shown in 
his discussion of the history of the state. Most of the characteristics that 
political scientists imagine as preconditions for democratic consolida- 
tion were notable only for their absence. UP was poor, mainly agricul- 
tural, largely illiterate and had a very low growth rate (political scientists 
say that a growth rate of over 5 per cent is desirable for democracy to 
flourish). There was nothing like the type of ‘civil society that Hegel and 
others in nineteenth century Europe argued was necessary for demo- 
cratic development. 
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Yet UP quickly thrived as a formal democracy. It did so in part 
because the anti-colonial struggle in India had fostered some sense of 
‘unity in diversity’ and a consciousness of a hard-fought right to vote, 
in UP as in other parts of India (Sarkar, 2001). Moreover, the British 
created a system of representative government in India founded on the 
principles of legal equality and civil rights (Washbrook, 1988). Brass 
(1965) examined how this system of formal democracy worked on the 
ground in UP in the first two decades after independence. During the 
colonial period, local elites, for example rich peasants in the country- 
side, became key intermediaries in patron—client networks. In inde- 
pendent India, this patronage system assumed a new form. During the 
1950s and 1960s, dominant castes at the local level acted as bosses for 
the Congress Party, channelling money up through the organisation to 
politicians and, at the same time, cultivating ‘clients’ among the poor 
and modestly well off (Bailey, 1957, 1963; Brass, 1965; Corbridge and 
Harriss, 2000: 49ff). Scholars often argue that this patronage system 
staved off popular dissent. 

UP’s formal democracy has largely been a success. The state has 
strong democratic institutions, such as the Indian Administrative 
Services and High Court. In terms of most international comparisons, 
even if not always relative to the rest of India, UP has a reasonable— 
albeit far from impeccable—record on human rights. Citizens often 
mobilise to guarantee their rights, and rights-based public activism has 
become especially marked since 2000. Moreover, people turn out in 
elections, and have done so in increasing numbers since the 1950s (Yadav 
and Palshikar, 2009). UP also has a vibrant media, not only newspapers 
but an increasing number of local television channels and bloggers. 

Over and above these points, an important reason for celebrating UP’s 
formal democracy is that its electoral democracy has become a genuinely 
competitive multiparty system. The history of politics in UP since 1947 
is also to a large extent the history of politics in India more generally. 
Most commentators divide this history into three periods: 1950-1967, 
1967-1990 and 1991-present. After an era of Congress dominance 
between 1950 and 1967, a second phase of UP politics (1967-1990) 
was associated with the rise of political parties led by prosperous farmers 
under the leadership of Charan Singh (Brass, 2011). The Congress Party 
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continued to be successful in central government elections. But it faced 
important challenges from the parties that Singh led. 

At the national level, Indira Gandhi moved away from the former 
Congress strategy of ruling through local party bosses and institu- 
tions. In addition, she delinked state assembly and central government 
elections, with the result that elections took place more frequently 
in India. Moreover, Indira is famous for her populist approach to 
politics. She emphasised direct links between her and the populace, for 
example, through issuing catchy rallying calls such as ‘banish poverty’ 
(garibi hatao). 

A final period of UP politics beginning in 1990 has been associated 
with the rise of Hindu nationalist political organisations and low-caste 
political parties. In terms of Hindu nationalism, the electoral success of 
the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) and grassroots success of organisations 
such as the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) stand out. The Hindu 
Right sponsored many prominent political mobilisations and campaigns 
in the 1990s, and the BJP held power at the Centre between 1999 
and 2004. 

The increasing assertion among lower caste groups in UP has been 
an even more notable trend. To understand this development it is nec- 
essary to track back briefly to the late 1970s, when the ruling Janata 
Party investigated strategies for extending positive discrimination to 
Other Backward Classes (OBCs), and appointed a committee under the 
chairmanship of B.P. Mandal. The resulting Mandal Commission Report 
presented a programme for reserving seats in educational institutions 
and public-sector employment for OBCs. Its recommendations were 
put aside in the first instance, but in 1990 Prime Minister V.P. Singh 
acted on the Mandal Commission Report with a view to courting the 
votes of OBCs across the country. V.P. Singh’s move had the effect of 
reorganising political coalitions in India and UP: a weak alliance of farm- 
ers’ castes—which included some that were OBCs and some that were 
classed as ‘forward’—broke down. 

The rise of OBC politics was linked, in turn, to an upsurge of politics 
among Dalits, those located below OBCs in the caste hierarchy and his- 
torically associated with untouchability. The BSP, which was committed 
to supporting Dalits, emerged on the electoral scene in the early 1990s. 
It quickly established itself as ‘the’ party for Dalits, and also managed to 
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obtain some non-Dalit votes. The BSP formed coalition governments in 
1993, 1995, 1997 and 2002, and won a dramatic victory, with a major- 
ity of seats by itself, in the 2007 state elections. Since 1995, Mayawati, a 
Dalit woman and former schoolteacher, has led the BSP. 

Under Mayawati, the BSP tried to raise Dalits’ position within the 
society. It transferred Dalits into key positions within government and 
improved their access to reserved positions in government employment 
(Duncan, 1997, 1999; Froystad, 2005: 230). Mayawati tried to create 
a ‘climate of fear’ among government bureaucrats through implement- 
ing a measure that made discrimination against Dalits illegal (Jaffrelot, 
2003). She extended efforts to funnel development resources towards 
villages with large Dalit populations, especially via an ‘Ambedkar Village 
Scheme’ (Pai, 2002). In addition, Mayawati embarked on a widespread 
cultural and symbolic programme; statues, schools, building and many 
public monuments came to reflect a glorious Dalit past. 

This account of the increasing competitiveness and inclusivity of UP’s 
political parties’ system highlights the success of UP as a formal democ- 
racy, a point that can also be made for India as a whole (Kohli, 2006). 
But it is not clear whether this formal democracy has translated into 
substantive democracy. In order for substantive democratisation to take 
place, Huber et al. (1997) argue that two conditions must be met: social 
inequalities that impede people’s engagement with political life must be 
addressed and there must be meaningful participation in politics among 
all segments of the population. Is this true of UP? 


SUBSTANTIVE DEMOCRATISATION IN 
UTTAR PRADESH 


It is well to remember that UP is the largest state in India in population 
terms: 200 million people lived there in 2011 (ORG, 2011). According 
to the Planning Commission, 37.7 per cent of UP’s population lived 
below the poverty line in 2009-2010, compared to 29.8 per cent in 
India as a whole. UP’s per capita income stood at just $11,477, which 
contrasts sharply with a national figure of $22,946. In 2000, only 10 per 
cent of the state’s population had regular work (NSSO, 2001). Economic 
reforms in India since the early 1990s have also tended to widen the gap 
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between UP and richer states (Harriss-White, 2005; World Bank, 2006). 
Economic reforms reduced the capacity of the state to spread economic 
investment across India, and corporations looking to invest in India 
tended to set up in states with good records in terms of crime and cor- 
ruption. UP’s Gross Domestic Product (GDP) grew by only 1.3 per cent 
during 1990s, less than one-third of the national average and less than 
the growth rate in UP in the 1980s (Ahluwalia, 2002). Its record in the 
2000s is much better, but much of the growth has occurred in a small 
number of districts bordering Delhi. 

The state’s disappointing development record is connected to the 
social divides that exist in the state. Upper-caste Hindus comprise 
roughly 20 per cent of the population and are richer, better employed 
and better networked than most other sections of society on the whole. 
There are also Hindu ‘middle castes’ (one of these—the Jats—has been 
the central focus of my own research)—who control access to power in 
some rural parts of the state. The rest of the state’s population consists 
mainly of Muslims, Dalits (ex-‘untouchables’) and poorer OBCs, who 
tend to be poorer, less educated and less connected to centres of power 
than are their higher caste peers. 

There is some evidence of improvements in UP’s development pic- 
ture during the 1990s and 2000s, in part as a result of the actions of 
the BSP. There are now several studies that show that the BSP improved 
Dalits’ access to development schemes, at least during the 1990s (Pai, 
2002). It has also raised the confidence of Dalits in UP (Jaoul, 2010; 
Jeffrey et al., 2008; Pai, 2002). Pai (2002) notes the rise in the 1990s 
and early 2000s of a new generation of educated Dalit young men who 
questioned practices of oppression in rural Western UP, especially via 
education. The everyday practical importance of these men should 
not be underestimated either; they represented Dalit interests within 
local government and acted as lobbyists for their community (see also 
[Jaoul, 2007]). 

The rise of the BSP—and of one of its main competitors, the 
Samajwadi Party, which represents OBCs in UP—has also been associ- 
ated with new practices and discourses of democracy among ordinary 
people in the state (Alam, 2004; Michelutti, 2008). Michelutti (2008) 
describes how Yadav leaders within the Samajwadi Party imagined 
that Yadavs themselves have some special propensity for acting 
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democratically; democracy is reconceptualised as a traditional skill of 
Yadavs, a gift from the Hindu god Krishna. Such examples amount to 
what Michelutti terms the ‘vernacularisation of democracy’. 

The chapters that follow contain some significant ethnographic mate- 
rial on the political sociology of the BSP’s impact on everyday politics 
and associated processes of vernacularisation. Manuela Ciotti’s ethnog- 
raphy of low-caste female activists in Varanasi stands out in this respect. 
Ciotti shows how politically ambitious women in Varanasi have been 
inspired by the BSP’s success. Charged with a new sense of their capac- 
ity to act in political fields, the women have established themselves as 
adroit politicos, negotiating between city officials and ordinary Dalits. 
Ciotti does not exaggerate the power of these women, or romanticise 
their ability to ‘get things done’. But she shows how the emergence of a 
political party avowedly committed to the empowerment of Dalits and 
the poor has altered the local political opportunity structure, creating 
niches for savvy women to occupy and exploit. 

A great strength of Ciotti’s chapter is also the attention she devotes to 
the importance of language and symbolism in the lives of Dalit activist 
women. It is not enough to simply possess a measure of local political 
power. Women in Varanasi also lay claim to the ideology of seva (service). 
Ciotti argues that seva is originally a colonial and upper caste Hindu 
idea, but that Dalit women are able to reimagine the concept such that 
it performs useful ideological work. By presenting themselves as people 
doing social service, women challenge both the idea that they are simply 
the ‘receivers’ of social service and the notion that they are the straight- 
forward victims of development. 

A review of studies on the state suggests that the rise of the BSP has 
improved some aspects of poor people’s lives in UP. The BSP bolstered 
people’s access to pensions, enhanced the provision of brick housing 
and widened the scope of statewide social security schemes that have 
provided some succour to impoverished families excluded on spurious 
grounds from previous schemes. Some of the implications of these posi- 
tive changes can be read in Govinda’s chapter in this book. 

But these bright spots in terms of political empowerment and gov- 
ernance must be read against the failure of successive government 
administrations, including the BSP, to address basic needs. The poor 
standard of health care is an especially pressing issue in UP. The state 
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has one of the lowest life expectancy rates in India. The infant mortality 
rate (IMR) in UP in 2011 was 71 compared to an all-India figure of 47. 
Even neighbouring Bihar has much lower IMR (55) than UP, perhaps 
reflecting the relatively pro-poor policies of the chief minister of that 
state since 2005, Nitish Kumar. The at-birth sex ratio in UP in 2011 
was 904 girls for every 1,000 boys, worse than Bihar (919) and India 
(917). In 2005-2006, 41.6 per cent children under the age of 3 in UP 
were underweight and 85.0 per cent aged 6-35 months were suffering 
from anaemia, while the all-India averages for the same indicators were 
40.4 per cent and 78.9 per cent, respectively (NFHS-3, 2009a; 2009b). 
Health indicators for the poor, women and Dalits are especially disap- 
pointing (e.g. Nambissan and Sedwal 2002; Jeffrey et al., 2008). 

The performance of the BSP in terms of improving health facilities 
for the poor was woeful. It increased health spending, but the vast 
majority of money was channelled towards administrative costs and 
government employees’ salaries. It is telling to note that in 2009, UP 
households spent on an average 11 per cent of their gross monthly 
incomes on health care compared to an all-India average of 3 per cent. 
Nowhere is this neglect of health more evident than in the NHRM in 
UP. This is a flagship programme of the United Progressive Alliance 
(UPA) Government in India that entails decentralising health provision 
in the country. In UP, the NHRM has provided the venue for the mass 
embezzlement of funds, mainly on the part of intermediate contractors 
(Husain, 2011). Rajiv Gandhi famously said that of 7100 allocated to 
the poor only 73 reaches the pockets of the most needy; but surely even 
Rajiv would be shocked by the scale of contemporary corruption in the 
health sector in UP. 

This pessimistic reading of UP’s record in terms of health is supported 
by Patricia Jeffery, who discusses the ‘Pulse’ polio campaign in Western 
UP in her chapter in this book. She argues that the campaign often 
had the effect of exacerbating inequalities between an educated, urban, 
mainly Hindu elite and an illiterate, poor and rural Muslim popula- 
tion. The state formulated an ‘underserved strategy’ in conjunction with 
the polio initiative that appeared to replicate many taken-for-granted 
assumptions about Muslim ignorance and bore an uncanny resemblance 
to tactics employed by disciplinary arms of the state to manipulate poor 
Muslim subjects. What Jeffery’s chapter also reveals is the great difficulty 
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that the Muslim poor in rural UP face when trying to obtain access to 
basic health care; the pulse polio initiative with its jeeps and wealthy 
administrators serves as a counterpoint to the decrepit primary health 
care facilities that characterise many of UP’s villages. 

UP also lags well behind most other states in terms of education. 
The literacy rate in UP was 79.2 per cent for men and 59.3 per cent for 
women, compared to all-India figures of 82.1 per cent and 65.5 per cent 
in 2011, and, again, Bihar has moved ahead in this area. In UP, 70 per 
cent of rural women are illiterate and only 2.8 per cent of the rural pop- 
ulation are graduates. The dilapidated state of UP government schools 
has been widely noted, with teacher absenteeism and caste discrimina- 
tion in schools being well-known problems affecting the educational 
sector in the state Jeffrey and Dyson, 2008). In 2009, UP households 
spent a staggering 35 per cent of their monthly incomes on education, 
compared to 11 per cent at the all-India level. 

Recent state government efforts to improve education have been 
largely ineffective. On the positive side, the BSP implemented the 
central government’s Education-For-All Programme (Sarva Shiksha 
Abhiyan). This had positive effects in terms of primary school enrolment 
and infrastructure. But the BSP was much less successful in reducing 
student to staff ratios, improving facilities at the secondary level and 
expanding the provision of scholarships. A statewide survey conducted 
in 2009 suggested that educational standards were declining in govern- 
ment schools in the last part of the 2000s and that attendance rates had 
also dropped. 

Ali Mehdi’s chapter in this volume provides local-level data on health, 
education and development for Dalits in UP. Mehdi argues that the BSP 
lowered infant mortality among Dalits and reduced the gap between 
the poverty of rural and urban Dalits. But this must be read against the 
failure of the BSP to improve Dalits’ access to rural education. Mehdi 
also refers to discrimination against Dalits in rural government schools, 
the frequency of Dalits dropping out of education and the inability of 
Dalits to capitalise on educational credentials when they succeed in 
their studies. Mehdi’s work, therefore, forms part of a wider body of 
the literature on how caste mediates capacities for the poor in rural UP. 
It also dovetails with wider accounts of UP’s divided educational system, 
wherein a small set of good private schools and colleges exists alongside 
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a wide variety of often ill-equipped government and private institutions 
(Jeffery et al., 2005). 

The chapter in this volume by Satendra Kumar contextualises 
UP’s two-tier educational system with reference to the very different 
fortunes of dominant castes and poorer castes in a village in Western 
UP. Kumar uses survey and interview evidence from a village he calls 
Khanpur in Meerut District to show that wealthy Yadav farmers have 
been fairly successful in diversifying out of agriculture through taking 
advantage of expensive private educational opportunities and exploit- 
ing social networks in cities. By contrast, the poorer Nais have found it 
very difficult to acquire good education for their children. The govern- 
ment schools lack good facilities and provide little in the way of skills. 
Kumar concludes that post-liberalisation development in UP is socially 
specific. Some sections of the rural middle class, or lower middle class, 
have been able to capitalise on processes of commercialisation associ- 
ated with the growth of services and profitability of agriculture. But the 
poor are poorly placed to affect the same forms of upward mobility. In 
the absence of a credible welfare state in UP, those without money or 
good social connections typically find themselves trapped in the double 
sense of being confined to insecure, poorly paid work and restricted in 
their spatial mobility—they often remain in the villages or nearby small 
towns. 

Poor governance compounds problems of failed development. The 
criminalisation of politics has deepened in the context of the increas- 
ing competitiveness of politics and increase in the financial rewards 
attached to office (Brass, 2011). The police force in UP is often cruel and 
partial—as evident in the provision in some recent elections for UP 
police officers not be allowed to come within 100 metres of electoral 
booths for official fear that they would intimidate voters—an extraordi- 
nary indictment of the police service (Brass, 1997; Jeffrey, 2000). The 
democratic deficit extends to representative government. Local gov- 
ernment panchayats are ineffective in dealing with public complaints, 
men dominate women within these councils (Ciotti, 2010) and higher 
castes exploit lower castes and Muslims (Lerche, 1999; Lieten, 1996). 
The judicial system in UP is inefficient and personal favouritism is rife 
(Madsen, 1998). Citizens often see little point in approaching officials 
to complain about this litany of problems and, notwithstanding some 
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improvements recently, they have little trust in the government bureau- 
cracy (Brass, 1997; Jeffrey et al., 2008). 

Corruption is everywhere. The UP Auditor General’s reports record 
the systematic embezzlement of public monies, of the police accu- 
mulating illegal incomes and of money for rural development being 
channelled into the deep pockets of intermediaries. The intended bene- 
ficiaries of major development projects do not acquire resources. Public 
servants, brokers and village heads often collude in networks of misap- 
propriation and modern forms of highway robbery. The government’s 
enormous Mahatma Gandhi National Rural Employment Guarantee 
Act (MGNREGA) has been subverted, too. According to the Auditor 
General’s report, only about a quarter of the work days that are sup- 
posed to be generated through this scheme were instituted in UP. Local 
village councils are charged with organising audits of MGNREGA at the 
village level, but these rarely happen in UP. This story could be told for 
any number of UP’s development projects: road-building programmes, 
widows’ pensions’ schemes and Mid Day Meal projects in schools. 

Assa Doron’s chapter in this volume describes some of the conse- 
quences of poor governance, violence and corruption. Doron focuses 
on the political activities and social experience of a caste, the Mallahs, 
who are slightly above the Dalits in the caste hierarchy but remain poor 
and relatively marginalised in urban society. Building on his ethno- 
graphic research in Varanasi, Doron shows that this ‘Most Backward 
Caste’ has gained little—and may have even lost out—as a result of 
post-1990 changes in UP politics. The BSP government alienated the 
Mallahs by concentrating its development efforts and symbolic pro- 
gramme on Dalits. Mallahs continue to experience multiple indignities 
in their engagement with different agents of the state. Corruption and 
police harassment are themes that emerge clearly from Doron’s work. 
However, the Mallahs have not been passive in the face of their exclu- 
sion. They have actively and creatively built new political identities. 
They have drawn on aspects of Hindutva ideology to develop a new 
type of political confidence. They have also formed organisations at the 
local level to strengthen their influence within the government admin- 
istration. The Mallahs have also formulated swingeing moral critiques 
of the state. 
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Religious communalism has exacerbated the difficulties experi- 
enced by subordinated sections of society, a point developed by Lucia 
Michelutti and Oliver Heath in their chapter, which draws upon 
fieldwork in Mathura. The Samajwadi Party brought Muslim Qureshis 
and Hindu Yadavs together during the 1990s, politically and socially 
through associational activity in the city. But the rise of the Hindu 
Right during the 2000s put these inter-religious bonds under increasing 
strain. The channels of communication and political understanding that 
used to exist between Qureshis and Yadavs broke down, and a new type 
of religious intolerance and suspicion emerged. 

Philippa Williams offers a similarly subtle and disturbing account of 
changing relations between Hindus and Muslims in Varanasi. Her focus 
is on the everyday relationships between Hindu traders and Muslim 
producers within the Varanasi silk industry. Williams argues that these 
relations have never been straightforwardly harmonious, but that the 
two groups have tended to find ways to cooperate—and they had a 
mutual economic interest in doing so. But some economic factors—a 
decline in the silk industry—allied to the increasing communalisation 
of UP politics in the 1990s and 2000s has had the cumulative effect of 
weakening the ties between the Hindus and Muslims. There is less socia 
and political interaction between the two communities in the city, and 
local politicians and the city administration have emphasised immutable 
differences between Muslims and Hindus. 

The combined significance of the chapters written by Michelutti and 
Heath, and by Williams is to trace in fine detail how religious communa 
forces may reorder urban life. Their work provides a counterpoint to 


the relatively voluminous literature on riots, drawing attention instead 
to the prosaic ways in which communal ideas insinuate themselves into 
everyday life. 

Radhika Govinda’s chapter adds another layer of complexity to our 
understanding of democracy and development in UP. She studied the 
different forms of women’s activism that have emerged out of central and 
state government efforts to encourage ‘gender empowerment’. The cen- 
tral government’s Mahila Samakhya programme increased mobilisation 
among thousands of poor, rural women across UP—mainly Dalits—and 
substantial and increasing numbers of Muslims. Govinda demonstrates 
through qualitative social research that Dalits and Muslims remain 
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subordinated within women’s activist circles. They tend to occupy lower 
rungs of NGO organisational hierarchies and they suffer from subtle 
forms of discrimination and prejudice. Several Muslim women said that 
the only way to survive in the sphere of women’s activism in UP is to 
imitate dominant Hindu practices. Govinda points to the active strate- 
gies of Muslims and Dalits—they are not passive dupes. But she ends 
on a pessimistic note, stressing the persistence of religious and casteist 
thinking in North India. It is this sense of caste and religious discrimi- 
nation as a type of embodied set of habits—or ‘habitus’ in Bourdieu’s 
(1984) sense—that permeates many of the chapters of this book, casting 
a negative light on prospects for substantive democratisation in UP. 

In his chapter, Ali Mehdi poses a question of whether UP is somehow 
distinct in India with respect to its poor record of substantive democra- 
tisation. Consideration of Tamil Nadu and Madhya Pradesh (MP)—two 
other states in which there has been a measure of mobilisation ‘from 
below’—is instructive in this regard, in addition to the case of West 
Bengal that Mehdi discusses (see Corbridge et al., 2013 for a longer 
discussion of this issue). 

Tamil Nadu has a recent history of local Dalit mobilisation and it pos- 
sesses a party with an ideological commitment to addressing caste-based 
social injustices. But Dalits in Tamil Nadu continue to face widespread 
discrimination and systematic oppression in many cases. For example, 
they remain dependent on richer, higher caste patrons in many parts of 
Tamil Nadu (Anandhi et al, 2002; Gorringe, 2010; Harriss, 2010). These 
contradictions between formal democracy and substantive democrati- 
sation emerge especially strongly in Hugo Gorringe’s work on a Dalit 
political movement, the Dalit Panther Iyakkam (DPI), in Tamil Nadu 
(Gorringe, 2005). Gorringe notes the failure of the DPI and other Dalit 
social movements to achieve better working conditions, fairer access to 
key services or effective social welfare measures for poor Dalits—hardly 
surprising perhaps, but a notable failure nonetheless. The DPI has now 
entered party politics in the form of the Viduthalai Ciruthaigal Katchi 
(VCK) (Liberation Panther Party) (Wyatt, 2009). But this has entailed 
diluting its radical agenda, and there are currently allegations circulat- 
ing regarding corruption within the VCK. At the very least, ground-level 
Dalit activists feel betrayed. In Tamil Nadu, as in UP, Dalits’ rise within 
electoral politics has also served in a sense to ‘de-radicalise’ low-caste 
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assertion. It has also failed to transform low-caste living conditions or 
local hierarchies of power. Dalits are drawn into alliances with higher 
castes that do not share their goals, and these coalitions are too fragile to 
provide a basis for addressing key social issues such as land redistribu- 
tion or minimum wages (see also Mosse, 2010). 

MP provides another interesting state to hold alongside UP. In 
the 1970s and 1980s in MP the Congress tried to ‘mainstream’ the 
concerns of the poor, especially Dalits, within politics (Manor, 2010; 
Pai, 2010). When Congress politician Digvijay Singh assumed the 
Chief Ministership in 1993, he improved government accountability 
and reached out in new ways to downtrodden sections of society, for 
example, through holding a ‘Bhopal Conference’ in January 2002, which 
focused on ‘transforming India through a Dalit paradigm’. James Manor 
(2010) argues that these various moves on the part of the Congress 
Party in MP were a success. However, Pai (2002) is more sanguine. 
She focuses on two of the major programmes that emerged out of the 
Bhopal Conference: a land distribution scheme and a project designed 
to persuade corporations to buy services from Dalit firms. The land 
distribution scheme failed because local elites refused to countenance 
the measure. Supplier diversity was more successful, but probably only 
because it was less threatening to entrenched power, and even this 
scheme was rather ineffective and managed corruptly. UP and Tamil 
Nadu witnessed grassroots mobilisation but without the creation of par- 
ties capable of seeing through comprehensive reform. MP had strong 
leadership but not the grassroots mobilisation that would ensure that 
novel schemes were implemented. Neither bottom-up assertion (UP, 
Tamil Nadu) nor ‘top-down’ transformation (MP) can work in contexts in 
which caste, class and gender inequalities are deep, lasting and pervasive. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The chapters that follow show that UP’s democracy has been a qualified 
success, although the book perhaps dwells more on the qualifications 
than the success. Elections are regular and non-violent for the most 
part, most of the key democratic institutions in UP are fairly strong and 
civil rights are usually guaranteed. Ordinary people feel more involved 
in politics than 30 years ago. But corruption, police intimidation, an 
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ineffective local and regional judiciary and elite capture of key govern- 
ment institutions are pressing problems—problems that do not end at 
the state border of course but which are specially pronounced in UP. 

The contributors to this book not only highlight this mismatch 
between formal and substantive democratisation, but also probe the 
lived contradictions of UP life: the boatman courted by a politician but 
ignored by the local police constable (Doron), the Muslim weavers who 
feel a sense of shared brotherhood with Hindu brokers but worry about 
the actions of the local police (Williams), and the rural citizens of UP 
who hear much about development but cannot persuade the state to 
reopen the moribund health centre (Jeffery). These are ‘lived contradic- 
tions’ that Gandhi would recognise. 
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Rural Transformation and 
Occupational Diversification 
in Western Uttar Pradesh: 
Economic and Demographic 
Changes in a Village* 


Satendra Kumar 


Economic and demographic changes have swept across Western UP 
since the early 1980s. This chapter focuses on how individuals and 
caste groups in UP are both helping create as well as responding to 
these changes at the local level. It provides a grounded yet diverse pic- 
ture of socio-economic transformations and their background, using 
data pertaining to how different caste groups within a single village 
in Western UP have used their economic, social and political capital. 


While all caste groups are diversifying economically in the neoliberal 
political economy, they are doing so with very unequal effect. I argue 
that though this diversification is reducing caste domination in general, 
inequalities based on caste determine the ability of different groups to 
move into more or less remunerative positions and to improve their 
well-being in the new economy. Therefore, caste continues to mani- 
fest as class, but not class in simply Marxist terms, because social and 


*This chapter is based on my PhD dissertation. I carried out fieldwork from 
July 2003 to March 2005 in and around Khanpur village in Western UP, living 
in the village, and collecting data through participant observation, interviews, 
semi-structured questionnaires and a household survey. The names of both the 
village and its people have been changed. Additional fieldwork was conducted 
in February and March 2010. 
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cultural capital such as social networks and education are also key 
factors. However, land appears to be the ultimate foundation of all these 
inequalities. Drawing from recent field research, I delineate a grassroots 
picture of how individuals and caste groups from different social classes 
have made occupational choices and strategised economic activities, 
especially in the wake of the neoliberal economic reforms that started 
in the mid-1980s. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY OF UTTAR PRADESH 


Despite UP’s large population and its central position in national politics, 
it is one of the most socio-economically backward states (R. Jeffery and 
Lerche, 2003).' Although several UP governments have claimed to be 
pro-poor, evidence of improvements in the socio-economic conditions 
of the inhabitants is scarce. Large sections of UP’s population have been 
left out of the benefits that have flowed to the privileged few. In general, 
those who were well placed at independence have strengthened their 
position, and the political advances that have raised the profiles of lower 
caste groups have yet to provide benefits proportionate to their numeri- 
cal importance. 

UP’s population can be divided into three social blocs. First, there 
are the upper-caste Hindus, mainly Brahmins, Rajputs and Banias, 
who comprise roughly 20 per cent of the population and dominate 
government jobs and landownership in the state (Hasan, 1998). The 
second bloc—about another 20 per cent—is constituted by the Hindu 
middle castes, which include Jats as well as those upper sections of 


this group, such as Gujjars, Yadavs and Kurmis, who are categorised 
as OBCs. The rest of the population mainly comprises Muslims (17 per 
cent), Scheduled Castes (SCs) (21 per cent) and Most Backward Classes 
(MBCs), whose share in the population is also around 20 per cent. Some 
of the Muslims and SCs are rich and can be classified as middle class, 
but the majority of them are poor and concentrated in informal sector 
jobs working in extremely exploitative and insecure conditions. 

While UP’s development record in terms of public health, education 
and transport is dreadful, there are regional differences. The North- 
Western part of the state fares well in many ways compared to other 
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regions in the state (Jeffery and Lerche, 2003). North-Western UP, 
along with Haryana and Punjab, was the epicentre of the first Green 
Revolution of the 1960s and 1970s. It is located mainly between the 
Ganges and Yamuna rivers. Sugarcane and wheat are the main crops 
grown here. While Jats, Gujjars and Tyagis have dominated landowner- 
ship in large parts of the region (Jeffrey, 2010; Raheja, 1988), SCs and 
Muslims are the numerically larger groups. Among the SCs, Chamars 
form the majority and are the single largest caste group in the state. 

In UP, land reforms benefitted Jats, Gujjars, Yadavs and Kurmis but 
made no significant difference to the lives of the poorer OBCs and SCs, 
especially in the rural areas. Between the mid-1960s and late 1980s, 
private tube well irrigation, high-yielding varieties (HYVs) of wheat and 
sugarcane and new fertilisers increased the profitability of cash crops 
and strengthened the position of these castes, who were the main ben- 
eficiaries of the redistribution of the land previously held by zamindars 
(Jeffrey, 2010; Michelutti, 2008; Singh, 1992). By the 1980s, this Green 
Revolution had produced an elite category of rich farmers across the 
state, including North-Western UP (Jeffrey, 2001, 2010; Rutten, 1995; 
Upadhya, 1988). However, stagnation in agricultural production in the 
last decades and the subsequent decline in farm subsidy and public 
sector jobs, in the wake of the neo-economic reforms, threatened the 
socio-economic position of these rich farmers. Liberalisation not only 
made landowners rethink whether agriculture was a viable occupation 
and compelled them to diversify their economic activities, but also 
pushed the landed poor and landless labourers into insecure jobs while 
changing their understanding of the agrarian world. 

Liberalisation promised wonders for the Indian economy and its 
people. However, so far, it has resulted in a decline of productive 
employment opportunities in rural UP without generating new urban 
jobs fast enough to provide alternative opportunities (Chandrashekhar 
and Ghosh, 2002). Indeed, the premise of neoliberal reforms imple- 
mented through World Bank loans was to reduce employment in the 
government sector. However, they were unable to generate the expected 
number of private-sector jobs, simultaneously (Sen, 1997). At the same 
time, economic reforms reduced the availability of rural formal credit 
and, therefore, also reduced the chances for individual or collective 
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entrepreneurialism (Chandrashekhar and Ghosh, 2002). In the social 
sector, economic reforms had a negative impact on welfare provisions, 
such as education and health. For instance, R. Jeffery and P. Jeffery 
(2008) have noted stagnation in state expenditure on hospitals, clinics 
and medical and paramedical staff recruitment since the early 1990s. 
Rural medical services remain completely inadequate, leaving the rural 
poor at risk of additional costs (and chances of falling further into pov- 
erty) should they fall ill. 

The recent history of politics in UP has swung between Mayavati's 
leadership of the BSP, in the first clear-cut one-party majority in the state 
for many years (2007-2012). Then the Samajwadi Party returned to 
power with a thumping majority, forming the government for the fourth 
time in March 2012 and promising to generate youth employment 
and to raise the pace of development. During its election campaign, 
the Samajwadi Party under the leadership of Akhilesh Yadav, son of 
Mulayam Singh, mobilised youth and focused on the issues of develop- 
ment, employment and clean government. None of the parties fulfilled 
its promises, and both performed badly on the law and order front. For 
instance, in the aftermath of Samajwadi Party’s victory, violence against 
lower OBCs and SC groups quickly reappeared, with the upper OBCs 
and upper castes playing important roles. The development record of 
both governments has been dismal. Despite its socialist agenda, liberali- 
sation has remained the central feature of the Samajwadi Party govern- 
ment. Private investment in educational and medical services is rising 
and the government has not improved its investment in social services, 
leading to adverse effects on the poor. 

Neoliberal economic change varies widely from place to place and 
group to group (see, for example, Harvey, 2005). In Western UP, while 
big farmers (rich Yadavs) are shifting towards white-collar employment, 
small farmers and landless poor, such as Nais (Muslim barbers), Fakirs 
(Muslim mendicants) and Valmikis (SCs), are concentrated in low-paid, 
insecure and informal service sector jobs. However, growing integration 
of village into the broader economy and the emergence of new occupa- 
tions have liberated poor and low-caste groups to some extent from 
exploitative rural labour relations Jodhka, 1994). Thus, while neolib- 
eralisation has resulted in reducing government jobs, it has prompted 
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all classes to diversify further their livelihoods. This diversification takes 
different—and differentially remunerative—forms for different castes 
because of the prior distribution of various kinds of capital, particu- 
larly land. This in turn produces a paradoxical picture, and the nexus 
between caste and class continues to exist in the new economy. These 
processes are visible through a detailed case study of a village, which I 
call Khanpur. 


KHANPUR, MEERUT DISTRICT, NORTH-WESTERN UP 


Khanpur is 30 km north of Meerut City in the Mawana block of Meerut 
District. The village is neither in the Delhi Metropolitan Region nor in 
the peri-urban area surrounding Meerut, but is around 120 km away 
from Delhi. In 2005, the village had 447 households and a population 
of 2,910 divided into 15 castes (see Table 2.1). Among these, two were 
upper castes (Brahmin and Bania), two were SCs (Chamar and Valmiki) 
and 11 were OBCs. The village was historically part of Mir-Baraha, a 
socio-geographical region ruled by Muslim zamindars.’ In UP, during 
the land reform of the 1950s and 1960s, large plots of land were trans- 
ferred from the zamindars to their middle- and lower-caste tenants.’ 
Those who were already farming substantial areas of land on direct ten- 
ancy arrangements in Khanpur were from three castes—Yadavs, Gujjars 
and Gadarias.* While a few Gadarias became big and middle farmers, 
Valmikis remained landless labourers. The artisan-service castes 
depended on either traditional skills or daily wages. 

In 2005, the upper OBCs (Gujjars and Yadavs) constituted 19 per 
cent of the village households, but cultivated 42 per cent of the total 
agricultural land. In contrast, the artisan-service castes of Kumhars, 
Lohars, Badhais, Nais and Dhobis constituted 8 per cent of the village 
households and owned only 3 per cent of the land. At the extremes of 
the OBC groups, while Yadav households owned about 20 per cent of 
the village land, the Nais owned only 1 per cent. Such inequality in 
land distribution among the OBCs is typical of Western UP, and it had 
a major effect on the actions and responses of different caste groups 
to the economic and demographic changes that took place in the vil- 
lage and region. Other studies have also pointed to such inequality in 
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land distribution and its impact on social and political lives across UP 
(Gupta, 1998; R. Jeffery and P. Jeffery, 1997; Jeffrey, 2010; Lerche, 
2003; Srivastava, 1997). 

The village economy of Khanpur is based largely on agriculture, 
increasingly on capitalist principles, especially after the introduction 
of new technology and capital through the Green Revolution of the 
1970s. Sugarcane and wheat are two main crops in the region and also 
the village. Of the total 1,500 acres of the farmland, about 75 per cent 
is used to produce sugarcane as compared to 35 per cent in 1970.° 
As of 2010, out of a total of 354, the 10 big and 67 middle farmers 
largely grow sugarcane (an annually harvested cash crop) along with 
wheat. Sugarcane is transported to a nearby factory, and wheat is grown 
mainly for household consumption. However, part of the wheat crop is 
sold either in the open market or through cooperatives. The remaining 
277 small and marginal farmers mainly grow wheat, pulses and rice for 
household consumption and vegetables for the market in order to earn 
some money. If small and marginal farmers continue to produce for 
household consumption, it is not because they are more traditionally 
oriented. Rather, as many of the respondents pointed out, it stems from 
a lack of sufficient capital, and more specifically their inability to find 
alternative incomes for the whole year before the sugarcane is harvested. 

Simultaneously, the internal pressures of demographic expansion 
and shrinking resources are no less important to socio-economic 
changes in the village economy. The division of inherited land among 
brothers leads to unviable holdings, which in turn creates an urgent 
need to diversify each household’s occupations. In addition, the high 
price of agricultural inputs, such as chemical fertilisers, tube well irri- 
gation and labour, has also adversely affected agricultural activity in 
the village. Agriculture is becoming a part-time occupation, which is 
simultaneously tending towards a more capitalist mode of production. 
Generally, every household in the village has one or more of its mem- 
bers engaged full-time or part-time in non-traditional and non-farm 
economic activities. Small farmers who cultivate their own plots of land 
with family labour and hired machinery constitute a large section of 
the village population, and a majority of these supplement their farm 
income either by working as labourers for the big and middle farmers 
or through other economic activities, such as selling milk or working as 
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skilled labour (for example, as mechanics). Many work full-time or part- 
time in private factories in towns as seasonal or half-yearly contractual 
labourers, and some work on construction sites and as casual labourers 
for the irrigation departments of nearby towns. In other words, many of 
them have also become wage hunters and gatherers, as Breman termed 
them in his study of rural south Gujarat (Breman, 1994). 

Consequently, the organisation, process and production relations in 
agriculture in Khanpur have changed drastically due to a variety of fac- 
tors, including the introduction of new technology, such as HYV seeds 
and chemical fertilisers, huge capital investment, emergence of veg- 
etable mandis, establishment of milk dairies and village electrification. 
Production relations have become more contractual and time-bound, 
which is different from the relatively stable jajmani-like farmer—labour 
and patron—client relationships prevalent in the recent past.’ 

In this chapter, a distinction is made between three classes of land- 
holders: big, middle and small farmers. I define big farmers as those 
possessing over 10 acres of land and having diverse sources of income 
through a wide range of social and political contacts outside their settle- 
ments. Middle farmers are those who possess over three acres of land, 
while small farmers are those with less than three acres. Rutten (1995) 
and Harriss-White (1996) define rich farmers as those possessing over 
10 acres of land. Jeffrey (2001, 2010), in his research on Jats in Western 
UP, defines rich farmers as those who possess over 12 acres of land and 
have various sources of income. While there are a number of problems 
with using landownership as a proxy for class, the relationship is clear 
enough for the purposes of this chapter.® The profile of landownership 
and non-farm employment suggests that there is a considerable overlap 
between caste and economic wealth in Khanpur and rural Western UP.’ 
In the following sections, I discuss four case studies of different caste 
groups: Yadavs, Muslim Nais (barbers), Fakirs and Valmikis, and their 
contributions and responses to the ongoing economic and demographic 
changes over the last three decades in the village and its wider region. 
I compare two sets of men, those born 1945-1975 and those born 
1976-1990. In 2005, none of the younger Fakirs, Nais and Valmikis 
was in school, but all were working in different capacities. However, two 
Yadav men were studying: one of whom was attending inter-college and 
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the other university. Both got salaried jobs in Noida in 2009 and 2010. 
There were six Yadav women who were attending schools and colleges. 
I have excluded them from the analysis. 


ACCUMULATION STRATEGIES AND 
DIVERSIFICATION OF THE YADAVS"° 


In Khanpur, the Yadavs are considered to have the strongest economic 
position among all the caste groups. They have headed the village 
panchayat three times and are also politically conscious and active 
(Michelutti, 2008). They claim to be the original inhabitants of the 
village, having settled here 150 years ago. Many individuals and house- 
holds are active in local and regional politics and are associated with the 
Samajwadi Party. Before the emergence of the Samajwadi Party, they had 
allied with the former Muslim zamindars who were affiliated with the 
Congress Party. Later, in the 1970s and 1980s, they shifted allegiance 
to the Lok Dal and Janta Dal. It seems that political awareness among 
them linked them to power politics and the state, and, at the same time, 
helped them shape their own identity politics as well as devise useful 


economic strategies. 

In 2004-2005, only three of the 40 Yadav households in Khanpur 
were big farmers, but even amongst the others, a majority had at least 
one household member employed in government and urban salaried 
jobs or businesses. All but one Yadav household owned some land, but 
none were engaged in agricultural labour. There were 11 graduates (four 
women and seven men), 27 government employees and 10 urban pri- 
vate sector employees among them. Most government employees were 
men except for a few women who were teachers and nurses. 

Table 2.2 shows a huge shift from farm to non-farm occupations and 
employment. While most Yadav men born in the 1945-1975 period 
were farmers, among those born in the 1976-1990 period most men (a 
total of 75 per cent) had government and urban salaried jobs, worked 
in factories or were professionals. Most women among Yadavs were 
housewives, and took care of their home, cattle and sometimes helped at 
the farm. Preferred jobs for them were in schools, government hospitals 
and Anganwadis. Of the five women who worked as salaried employees 
in the government sector, two (age 29 and 34) were teachers in primary 
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Table 2.2 
Occupations of Two Generations of Yadav Men 


Born 1945-1975 Born 1976-1990 

(per cent) (per cent) 
Agriculture 26 (65) 6 (14) 
Farmers with government jobs 8 (20) - 
Government jobs - 19 (46) 
Urban salaried jobs 4 (10) 
Higher professionals - 37) 
Factory-skilled labourers — 9 (22) 
Own business 2 (5) 5 (11) 
Total 40 (100) 42 (100) 


Source: 2005 field data. 


schools, one (age 55) worked as a nurse in a primary health centre and 
two (age 23 and 27) worked as Anganwadi workers in the village. 

In these transitions to urban and other off-farm sources of income, the 
three ‘big farmers’ had started earlier than the 18 middle and 22 small 
Yadav farmers. I shall discuss the strategies of these groups separately. 

Of the eight government jobs held by Yadav households in the 1960s, 
five were held by men in one household, headed by Nobat Singh. 
Interestingly, all three of the big farmer households belonged to Nobat 
Singh’s extended family or kunba. Nobat had five sons. Until the 1960s, 
the old elites, namely the Brahmins and the Muslim Mirs had headed the 
village panchayat. Nobat Singh’s family took over this position. One of 
his five sons headed the village panchayat in the 1960s, and his nephew 
held this post in the 1970s. Nobat and two other big farmers invested 
aggressively in higher and technical education for their children, bought 
property in nearby towns, started non-farm businesses and participated 
in village panchayat politics. They diversified their economy and shifted 
towards non-farm occupations. This involved cultivating a network of 


caste, marriage and kinship, investing their farm income into the educa- 
tion of their children and also into bribing government officials in order 
to get a government job for their sons. 

In the 1960s, Nobat Singh owned 40 acres of land, which was 
divided among his five sons after his death: he did not allow his land 
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to be partitioned while he was alive, although the family was already 
divided into separate households, with the three older sons and their 
families settled in different towns. His two youngest sons—Ram Singh 
and Balam Singh—were taking care of the farm at the time of his death, 
living in separate households. Today Ram Singh and Balam Singh pos- 
sess over 10 acres of land each and continue to live in the village. The 
land of the other brothers is cultivated by Ram and Balam on yearly 
contracts. 

Nobat encouraged his sons to pursue higher education." Ram Singh, 
his second son, graduated from Meerut University in 1972. Nobat could 
afford to pay for Ram Singh to live in a hostel in the city. Nobat’s eldest 
son, Kirat Singh, who had been working as a clerk in a sugar factory in 
Khatuali, also extended financial support to his younger brothers for 
their education. Nobat encouraged his grandsons to pursue higher or 
technical education as well, sending them to different towns where his 
relatives lived. One of his grandsons, Mahesh, was educated in Gurgaon, 
where he lived with his aunt. Now he runs a medical store there. The 
other three grandsons are involved in different businesses of their own. 
In addition, Nobat arranged the marriages of his sons and grandsons 
to educated women. While Nobat’s own wife and sisters were illiterate, 
his daughters-in-law and daughters had all finished at least 12 years 
of schooling, and his granddaughters and granddaughters-in-law are 
graduates. 

After Nobat died and the family land was divided, Ram Singh— 
although a graduate—began managing the farm. He also became 
involved in the politics of the sugarcane cooperative society and was 
elected one of its directors. Later, he was elected chairman of the milk 
cooperative in the village. During his tenure, he helped his kinsmen get 
bank loans from the block cooperative society. According to many of 
my respondents, Ram Singh earned a lot of money by acting as a broker 
among bank officials, block officials and the villagers. He invested the 
income from his farm and milk business in land—he bought 2 acres 
from some poor Saini farmers. He also bought a new tractor as his 
younger brother inherited the old one. 

In 2004, when Mulayam Singh was the chief minister of UP, Ram 
Singh traced his kin and caste relations in Safai village, from where 
Mulayam Singh hails, and stayed with them for two months. Ram Singh’s 
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close links with the chief minister’s family gave him influence and, along 
with some bribes, he was able to get his son appointed as a teacher in 
a junior high school in Khanpur, a post that had been vacant for a long 
time. Ram Singh also helped a relative get a job with the Home Guard 
in the UP Police through the political networks he developed during his 
chairmanship of the village milk cooperative. Ram Singh’s three older 
brothers and their sons invested their farm income in non-farm sectors, 
opening medical stores and readymade garments’ factory (in Gurgaon 
and Ballabhgarh, respectively) and building urban residences in 
Ghaziabad. Another brother invested in buying trucks and buses. None 
of these brothers invested their farm income in buying land, unlike 
Ram and Balam Singh. Ram Singh invested his farm income in higher 
education and all his children obtained Master’s degrees. He arranged 
his son’s marriage to a graduate from a village in Baghpat District and 
received a big dowry.” 

The later generations of Yadavs—and particularly the big farmers— 
were early adopters of various kinds of family limitation in order to 
keep their landholding intact (R. Jeffery and P. Jeffery, 1997; Wadley, 
1994). Ram Singh himself had one son and three daughters. His son 
had one son and one daughter. Ram Singh’s married nephews and 
nieces also had only two or three children. If the first alive child is a son, 
then in most cases a couple tries for a girl. But if the first is a girl, then 
couples try for a son for as long as it does not disturb their idea of an 
ideal family size—one or two girl children are allowed if a son follows. 
f this formula does not work, Yadav women have been to Mawana for 


I 
abortions on discovering they were carrying another daughter. Some of 
them subsequently faced critical health problems, as their husbands and 
mothers-in-law told me. In Khanpur, Yadav women have a higher lit- 
eracy rate than other caste women, such as Gujjars, Sainis and Chamars, 
but not Brahmins. As elsewhere, better educated women in Khanpur 
are more likely to use birth control. Ram Singh’s only daughter-in- 
law went in for a tubectomy after two children: a son and a daughter. 
Consequently, Ram Singh’s only grandson will inherit the 10 acres of 
land owned by his grandfather. 

The 18 middle farmer Yadav households also diversified their sources 
of income. They closely followed the socio-economic strategies of the 
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big farmers and used their kin, family and caste networks to get jobs, 
including government employment. Many members of these households 
were salaried, skilled urban employees or third- or fourth-grade non- 
manual civil servants. They were also electricians, self-proclaimed doc- 
tors (jhola chhap),'* drivers and businessmen. Some middle farmer Yadav 
households could not live decently on farm income alone, given the size 
of their plots. These households, therefore, used various strategies to 
supplement their income with various non-farm economic activities. All 
of them kept livestock and sold milk. One of them also had a flour mill. 

While middle and big landowner Yadavs are diversifying their 
economy and livelihoods using their agricultural wealth (surplus) and 
caste networks, small farmers and Yadav landless labours have only 
caste-kin networks and are consequently losing their position in the 
new economy. Rich Yadavs use their wealth further to cultivate and 
mobilise caste and kin networks. Lack of agricultural wealth puts poor 


Yadavs on a disadvantageous position. As a result, the poor and smal 
Yadav farmers are being left behind by their rich brothers. However, in 
order to survive, they are also compelled to diversify their economy. 
Thus, a clear division is emerging between the two. While the former 
have been transforming into a middle class (see Jeffery et al., 2011), 
the latter are concentrating into what seem like working class clusters. 
However, caste networks and socio-political capital, from time to time, 
help poor Yadavs in their socio-economic mobility. Overall for Yadav 
and Gujjar’s mobility inter-regional and inter-city links are very impor- 
tant. Yadavs and Gujjars both have kin, marriage and caste relations in 
different cities of UP and Haryana such as Ghaziabad, Noida, Delhi, 
Gurgaon and Chandigarh which contribute a lot to their inter-regional 
horizontal unity. Over the years regional linkages amongst Yadavs and 
Gujjars have become increasingly important. For instance, Meerut 
Gujjars invited Avatar Singh Bhadana from Faridabad to contest an elec- 
tion from Meerut in 1999. The Yadavs from Khanpur and Meerut regu- 
larly attend caste association meetings in Gurgaon and Delhi. Marriage 
alliances between Western UP and Haryana Yadavs have become fairly 
common over the years. Migration for employment has given new meet- 
ing opportunities to caste members. 
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DISPOSSESSION AND DIVERSIFICATION: 
NAIS, FAKIRS AND VALMIKIS 


In Khanpur, historically Nais and Valmikis had been kamins (artisans 
and other castes that came under the jajmani system). But Fakirs were 
not part of jajmani system and were beggars. Disintegration of landhold- 
ings into smaller sizes and the rising cost of agricultural inputs made it 
difficult for small and middle farmers to maintain their kamins, which 
meant paying the customary crop shares. It also affected Fakirs. For 
example, the shrinking size of land made many farmer households think 
twice about entertaining Fakirs as beggars. Some farmers told Fakirs that 
they had become a burden on them. Further, both farmers and kamins 
faced increasing demands within the household as the size of the family 


and the cost of living increased. Many farmers felt it was cheaper to get 
their work done on piece rate or through market transactions than by 
keeping year-long jajmani ties alive. One Yadav farmer said: 


Nowadays there is not much work left for the kamins—such as 
Nais, Dhobis and Valmikis—to do, but their demands for higher 
share in the produce as well as for cash have increased manifold. 
It is too much responsibility to keep a kamin today. It is better to 
get work done in cities. 


Faced with static payments in kind and no payment in cash, young 
Nais and Valmikis born after 1975 found it difficult to respond to 
increasing demands for additional work by their jajmans. Besides, 
having been born into a different political ambience, they found it 
humiliating to have to be subservient before a young Yadav or Gujjar; 
thus, they started looking for new avenues or off-farm work. One of 
them said: ‘There is no respect in the village, and working for Yadav or 
Gujjar farmers is particularly humiliating. It is always better to work out- 
side the village or do something different from our father and grandfa- 
thers’. Urban expansion, the availability of transport and the emergence 
of metalled road networks that brought the village closer to the urban 
world made it possible for many to commute to nearby villages, towns 
and cities easily. Young Nais took up new jobs available in the emerging 
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market of beauty parlours and Valmikis found work in private schools 
and hospitals as sweepers, and also as skilled labour in the emerging 
meat industry in Meerut. Young Fakirs ventured out into informal daily 
wage work but mostly became street vendors. By choosing urban labour 
and non-farm work, young men of these three caste groups could also 
minimise their harassment by upper-caste farmers. 


NAIS: FREEDOM WITHOUT SECURITY 


As of 2004-2005, the 14 Muslim Nai households in Khanpur (which 
constituted about 3 per cent of the households in the village) cultivated 
about 0.3 per cent of the agricultural land. Eight Nai households (57 per 
cent) were small farmers and six (43 per cent) were landless. Most of the 
Nai small farmer households owned between 1 and 2 acres of land and 
supplemented their farm income with non-farm jobs, working in either 
barber shops or factories in towns. Only two individuals (in the age 
group of 15-30) from different households continued to act as barbers 
under the jajmani system for several Gujjar and Yadav households, but 
not for other castes (see Table 2.3). 

Over half of these Nai men had their own hairdressing salons or 
worked in salons and beauty parlours of upper-caste and upper-class 
owners in nearby towns such as Mawana, Meerut, Ghaziabad, Delhi and 


Table 2.3 
Occupations of Two Generations of Nai Men 


Born 1945-1975 Born 1976-1990 

(per cent) (per cent) 
Barbers as kamins 4 (44) 2 (9) 
Small farmers 1 (11) = 
Farm labourers 4 (44) 2 (9) 
Non-farm labourers — 5 (22) 
Small businesses — 2 (9) 
Own hairdressing business - 12 (52) 
Total 9 (100) 23 (100) 


Source: 2005 field data. 
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Noida. In the big towns and cities, the owners were mostly Punjabis, 
who hired skilled and unskilled barbers who had migrated from villages 
in search of employment. Nais have thus integrated their traditional 
occupations and skills into a market economy that has been conducive 
to integrating and renewing old caste skills. The longstanding process 
by which the village is being integrated into the wider economy and 
exposed to emerging market opportunities has helped the Nais repo- 
sition their traditional skills and diversify their livelihoods. This has 
given them better income and they have gained self-respect by working 
outside the village, no longer facing the humiliation of going to jajmans’ 
homes to provide services. Those who are still working as kamins felt 
that the behaviour of the jajmans has changed over the years and now 
they treat their kamins better. But this freedom and respect often comes 
to young Nais at a heavy cost, as one of them narrated: 


Working outside the jajmani system is good as long as it works 
out, but I was unlucky. When I was working in Noida two years 
ago, I fell sick and nobody helped me there. Finally, I had to 
come back to the village with a broken leg and a debt. Had I been 
working with a Yadav farmer, he could have helped me, perhaps. 
In the private line (informal sector), there is no security and surety 
of anything. 


I found other similar cases among Nais and Valmikis where young 
men have been unsuccessful in their attempt to work outside the jajmani 
ties and agriculture sector, and ended up living an impoverished, debt- 
ridden life back in the village since there was no security provided in the 
non-farm low-paid informal sector. Some Nais have discontinued their 
inherited occupations and shifted to new ones. For example, one (age 
41) was apprenticed to a carpenter and now commutes every day to run 
a furniture shop in a nearby town. Another Khanpuri Nai (age 37) has 
a grocery shop that doubles as a haircutting salon, while a younger Nai 
(age 26) is a bus driver on a local route and earns 75,000 per month. 
Several of these families keep livestock at home in the village, often 
depending on Gujjar and Yadav farmers for credit and fodder. Some rear 
buffaloes and sell the milk to supplement family income, while others 
are wage labourers and take animals on batai” to supplement their 
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income. In another case, a man who is a Nai by caste did not learn the 
skills of haircutting and shaving from his father and never wanted to be 
a barber anyway. He began his working life in a factory in a nearby town, 
where he was a wage labourer. He now rents out a buffalo-cart to other 
villagers. His two sons, however, have learnt haircutting skills from a 
relative and now run a salon in Noida. Thus, this family has returned 
to the traditional caste occupation while reinventing, modernising and 
integrating it into the new market economy. In short, the breakdown of 
the jajmani system in Khanpur and the widespread disenchantment with 
it has led most young Nais to work in salons in nearby towns. Thus, 
they have experienced not just spatial mobility, but, in some cases, also 
occupational mobility. 

Nearly half the Nai women are literate, most of them educated at 
mosques and madrasas. The younger women go to both the village 
primary school and the mosque. As Table 2.1 shows, the artisan/service 
castes have the largest family sizes, and much lower adult to child ratios 
than the Yadavs and other upper castes. Most Nai women work at home 
and look after the cattle. Some of them earn money by selling milk. 
There are no Nais working in urban or government jobs, neither men 
nor women. 


FAKIRS: NON-FARM ECONOMY 


Until very recently, the Fakirs lived in the burial grounds outside the 
village. They had neither been a part of the village economy through 
the jajmani system nor were they associated rightfully with agriculture 
like other castes in the village. Traditionally, they survived by begging. 
During Ramadan they would be invited to Muslim homes for meals, par- 
ticularly by the erstwhile zamindars. Habib and his father used to work 
as non-paid labourers (begar) for the Mir zamindars before and after the 
abolition of the zamindari system. In the 1960s, the zamindars, pleased 
with their services, donated some land to them. In addition, Habib’s 
father bought more land at a cheap rate from the zamindars on credit. 
This way Habib changed his occupation from that of a beggar to a poor 
farmer. A couple of years later, Mir Qaddush, an ex-zamindar, sold his 
land to Habib’s nephew, Maher Illahi, on his request. During the 1960s 
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and 1970s, a couple of other Fakir households also bought land and 
became small poor farmers. 

In 2004-2005, among the 23 Fakir households, 12 were landless, 
their livelihood solely dependent on wage labour. Another 10 Fakir 
households were small farmers, each holding less than 2 acres of land. 
It would be better to call them poor farmers as half of them had only 
between 0.05 and 0.25 acres of land. Given their small and marginal 
landholdings, these households could not survive on farm income alone 
and had to supplement their income through various other economic 
activities. Unlike the Gujjars, Yadavs and Brahmins—or even some 
Jatav/Chamars—hardly any Fakirs owned ancestral land. Most of the 
Fakir households were registered with the panchayat secretary as ‘Below 
Poverty Line’ (BPL). Most male Fakirs were wage labourers either in 
the village or off-farm (mostly cleaning ditches and canals) (see Table 
2.4). Women generally worked as farm labourers during the harvesting 
and sowing seasons and kept buffaloes to sell milk for extra household 
earning. 

In the wake of the Green Revolution, while mechanisation and 
introduction of capital in agriculture have brought prosperity to rich 
farmers, the process has not been as profitable for poor farmers who 
had little off-farm income. For example, like many other small farmers, 
Khulsaman Fakirs family owns few agricultural implements, pays for 
tube well irrigation and has had to hire a tractor for ploughing, sowing 


Table 2.4 
Occupations of Two Generations of Fakir Men 


Born 1945-1975 Born 1976-1990 

(per cent) (per cent) 
Small farmers 4 (29) aS 
Farm and non-farm labourers 7 (50) 10 (33) 
Vegetable vendors 3 (21) 6 (20) 
Petty businessmen - 3 (10) 
Skilled workers = 11 (37) 
Total 14 (100) 30 (100) 


Source: 2005 field data. 
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and harvesting. The family also pays for fertilisers and new seeds. They 
use two-thirds of their land to grow sugarcane and the rest for wheat. 
Their buffalo-cart is their major means of production and is used for 
multiple tasks, such as transporting sugarcane to factory centres or local 
crushers, carrying manure to the fields, levelling the field and fetching 
fodder for livestock. Khulsaman cultivates the land with his wife, daugh- 
ters and sons. He does not hire labour. He and his three sons share the 
input costs and the produce is divided between them. To supplement 
their income, all three sons work as wage labourers for Gujjar and Yadav 
farmers during the peak harvesting and sowing seasons. The middle son 
sells various goods during the rainy season to earn some extra money. 
The family hardly has any surplus to convert into capital for further 
investment. So their productivity remains much below that of the rich 
and middle farmers. Fakirs’ strategies of diversifying their livelihoods 
are limited. They end up either as poor farmers, non-farm wage labour- 
ers or workers in the informal service sectors, such as vegetable and gur 
vendors, sellers of goods or kabadi. 

While Fakirs are diversifying, this is not as profitable as for the 
Yadavs. Fakirs are compelled to diversify in order to survive since they 
have very small plots of land which are not sufficient to live on. While 


the integration of Fakirs with the wider economy relatively enhanced 
their income and living conditions, they continue to live at the margins 
of the new economy. In contrast, Yadavs used their surplus for further 
profit-making and investment in different economic ventures. 


VALMIKIS: END OF MANUAL SCAVENGING 


None of the seven Valmiki households pursued their traditional occupa- 
tion of scavenging, the removal of night soil and cow-dung nor other 
traditional menial jobs. Four Valmiki households were landless and one 
was a poor farmer who owned four bighas (less than 1 acre) of land that 
he bought from a former Muslim zamindar. He did not cultivate his land 
himself but gave it on contract farming to a Gujjar, for an annual rent of 
71,500 per bigha. This kind of contract farming or tenancy is an emerg- 
ing phenomenon in Khanpur and its neighbouring areas. None of the 
Valmiki households received a patta (lease) or any of the land on lease 
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distributed by the state government under Chief Minister Mayawati’s 
regime. All beneficiaries in Khanpur were the Jatavs (Table 2.5). 

In the early 1980s, three households migrated to Chandigarh. 
Out of the seven households, individuals of two households work as 
sweepers in the Chandigarh municipal corporation. They spend every 
summer in the village. The male breadwinner of the third household, 
Jhabber Singh, works as a sweeper in Ranchi Mental Hospital and lives 
there with his wife. His younger son works in an advertising company 
based in Delhi, and the older son lives in the village with his wife and 
unmarried sister. Occasionally, he works as a wage labourer in Meerut 
or Mawana, but mostly he depends on his father’s salary. Mangal, the 
head of another household, keeps two buffaloes and sells milk, apart 
from working as a wage labourer (cleaning canals during summer and 
in a kolhu in the village). Another Khanpuri Valmiki man (46) works as 
a skilled labourer in a meat export company in Meerut City. His wife 
provides her services as a midwife. He keeps three male buffaloes and 
earns some money by hiring them out to impregnate female buffaloes. 
Dheersingh (34), another Valmiki, works as a wage labourer during 
winter in a cane-crusher outside the village, and in summer he works at 
a slaughterhouse in Meerut. 

For the Valmikis, the village has been gradually reduced to a residen- 
tial place. They largely work in the non-farm sector out of the village 
economy. Increased demands for sweepers in urban centres, especially 


Table 2.5 
Occupations of Two Generations of Valmiki Men 


Born 1945-1975 Born 1976—1990 

(per cent) (per cent) 
Scavengers 4 (40) - 
Farm labourers 4 (40) - 
Government sweepers 2 (20) - 
Urban salaried jobs — 6 (67) 
Non-farm labourers — 3 83) 
Total 10 (100) 9 (100) 


Source: 2005 field data. 
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in commercial offices, and a boom in the meat industry provided the 
Valmiki men and women new opportunities to work outside the vil- 
lage, which, over a period of time, helped change their economic posi- 
tion. They depend very little, economically, on landed upper castes in 
Khanpur. However, diversification for them largely means capitalist 
proletarianisation, not emergence as capitalist farmers, entrepreneurs, 
educated middle-class professionals, etc. While they have opted out of 
the caste-based division of labour and its oppressions, they are also not 
advancing much economically as compared to the Yadavs and Nais. The 
main loss for the Valmikis—mentioned by many of them—is that they 
are no longer able to get even fourth class permanent government jobs 
which their fathers and grandfathers could get, and in the age group 
of 15-30 none of them has a government job, contrary to the previous 
generation. 


CONCLUSION 


As the wider economy changes, rural men and women of all castes and 
classes have to respond; but they are not merely puppets of these larger 
forces, and their own decisions can make a difference. In the case of the 
village Khanpur, we can see how households have strategised in very 
different ways, making the best of their unequal endowments of social, 
economic and political capital as they face uncertain futures. While caste 
domination has declined in the new economic context, inherited caste- 
based inequalities still continue to have ramifications in how different 
groups diversify. Three patterns are emerging among the lower castes: 
An attempt to disassociate from their caste occupation; distancing from 
farm work; and building horizontal networks outside village or assert- 
ing their autonomy. In the case of Yadavs and upper-caste members 
while they are cultivating networks outside the village and with the 
local state, they also attempt to control low-caste agricultural labour- 
ers through various strategies such as extending their control over the 
local state. 

At the top of the economic hierarchy, the big Yadav farmers followed 
a dual strategy for economic survival. They maintained their agricul- 
ture, taking maximum advantage of government subsidies through their 
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political networks. At the same time, they diversified economic activities 
through educating selected sons for outside employment. They have 
also entered politics, where they can barter access to political power 
in exchange for financial resources to start a business. They have care- 
fully tended their social and political networks, using strategic marriage 
alliances and kinship networks to provide urban bases for educating 
children, getting them jobs and setting up businesses. In addition, a 
careful selection of educated brides for sons and grandsons has paid 
indirectly to control family size and stopped further fragmentation of 
landholdings (for a similar strategy among Jats in neighbouring Bijnor, 
see R. Jeffery and P. Jeffery, 1997). Increased contact with urban areas 
along with prior endowments of capital has presented the Yadav families 
with the opportunity of an even better lifestyle giving them access to 
consumer goods (see Jeffery et al., 2011, for similar outcomes for Jats 
in Bijnor).'® By contrast, the Nais do not have the same opportunities as 
they did not have enough money or resources at key moments in their 
lives. When Nai sons stay with relatives in the city, they learn traditional 
haircutting skills and become barbers. Upward mobility for many Nai 
youths only means pursuing ‘traditional’ occupations in towns and cities 
instead of in villages. 

The case study of the Nais illustrates three patterns in the chang- 
ing village economy. Firstly, some members of artisan caste groups are 
adapting their traditional skills to the modern economy; alternatively, 
some have taken up completely different occupations and finally, others 
are continuing the same occupation but in a different form and style, 
such as serving farmers in the village for cash. The breakdown of the 
jajmani system has allowed individuals to do the same work, but with 
more respect and greater bargaining power. However, this freedom has 
come with new insecurities. Nais have mostly become workers in salons 
owned by others, lacking land or other capital to invest in buying salons 
themselves. Only a few manage their own small establishments. While 
the Nais’ marriage and kinship networks help them move out of their 
inherited occupations and the severe exploitation that these entailed, 
these networks paradoxically also limit their occupational mobility. 
Their children continue to learn the ‘traditional’ skills, but by appren- 
ticing at relatives’ shops in cities. Land reforms, urban market oppor- 
tunities and the diversification of the village economy have brought 
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Nais into the wider economy and brought them to some extent better 
economic prospects. But they are still concentrated in informal labour, 
both on and off the farm, thereby reproducing their low-class posi- 
tion. Keeping children at school for a long time is considered a waste 
of resources since Nais—like other low-caste groups such as Valmikis 
and Fakirs—believe that it does not bring jobs to the poor as they 
neither have money to pay bribes nor the socio-political networks for 
sifarish or recommendations. The Nais’ unwillingness to invest heavily 
in education for their children contrasts strongly with that of local Jats 
Qeffrey, 2010). 

The increasing dissociation between caste and occupation has been 
well documented. In Khanpur new kinds of work, such as photography, 
medicine, welding, mechanical and electrical repair, plumbing, bore- 
well drilling, masonry, nursing and other secular occupations, including 
government jobs, have entered the village economy. However, while 
the landowning rich Yadav and Gujjar farmers are moving into white 
collar and lucrative secure jobs, small farmers and landless labourers are 
limited to blue-collar and low-paid insecure jobs, thereby reproducing 
the inequality in their new occupational landscape. There is some occu- 
pational mobility and, therefore, lessening of caste hierarchy through a 
process of proletarianisation; however, given that there is very little class 
mobility (Vaid and Heath 2010), a new inequality has defined itself, 
this time in terms of class. Yet some of the new occupations seem to 
remain ‘caste-based’: for example, teaching, medicine, engineering and 
management still tend to be exclusively upper-caste and upper-OBC 
(Yadavs and Gujjars) occupations; most teachers in Khanpur are Yadavs 
and Brahmins; most milkmen and dairy owners are Gujjars; and most 
non-farm wage labourers are Dhimvars, Sainis, Fakirs, Lohars, Jatavs 
and Valmikis. It is not so much that new occupations are caste-based, 
but that the prior inequalities based on caste still strongly influence what 
kind of positions people can obtain even if there is no formal barrier 
regulating entry into them. Thus, there are clear occupational patterns 
emerging in the new economy, with some of the new kinds of jobs being 
dominated by people from one or two castes. In other occupations, 
there is a clear process of class partitioning. In fact, this is contrary to 
what Jaffrelot (2003) and Pai (2000, 2002) suggest when they write that 
the ongoing ‘revolution’ in the political sphere will translate into the 
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economic empowerment of lower castes. The political transformations 
have hardly led to any significant change in the economic status of lower 
castes, particularly artisan-service and other OBCs. Yet, it also questions 
the views of scholars who predict complete rural dispossession (Gupta, 
2010), for in Khanpur, the poor and lower castes are retaining their 
small landholdings. 

In rural North-Western UP, over three decades or more, in agricul- 
ture, factors such as the size of landholdings, availability of technology, 
access to water or irrigation and control over the labour force have 
assumed increasing importance. Partition and division of property, par- 
ticularly land according to Hindu and Muslim rules (of equal inheritance 
by sons) has pushed many households to the margins of the agricultural 
economy. Non-farm employment now accounts for almost 40 per cent 
of all employment. There has been a decline in Dalit and lower OBC 
dependence on agriculture. Dalits and lower OBCs constitute 35 per 
cent of all non-farm households. Young Dalits prefer working outside 
the village. But many of them are not sure if they want to live in the city. 
The village population has not declined over this period, but has dou- 
bled despite out migration. Many previously middle-farmer households 
are reduced to the status of marginal landowners. Thus, in order to 
survive, they are forced to look at economic activities beyond the farm. 
Common survival strategies include getting rid of kamins, searching for 
jobs outside the farm, investing in education and building networks 
around relatives and acquaintances through family, kinship and bira- 
dari ties. The continuing decline of landholdings, combined with the 
increase in population, has changed the relationships between low- and 
high-caste groups as well as landowners and labourers towards more 
equality, less exploitation and contractual relations, and has led poor 
labourers to take up new opportunities emerging outside the village 
farm economy. However, this new freedom has not ended their eco- 
nomic marginalisation, but has led to low-caste groups and individuals 
tending to cluster in informal and insecure work conditions. As capital- 
ism in agriculture has intensified, agricultural production has stagnated. 
Although this has brought almost to an end production relations defined 
by reciprocity and exchange, economic and social hierarchies have not 
disappeared, nor has exploitation: they have taken on different forms, 
but the continuities of caste, class and gender remain clear. 
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NOTES 


1. The earlier categorisation of ‘BIMARU’ (Bihar, MP, Rajasthan and UP) has 
changed to BIU (Bihar and UP) since MP and Rajasthan have showed some sign 
of development and improvement. UP is still considered a site of ‘backwardness’. 

2. During the colonial period a group of revenue villages in Sardhana estate 
under Begum Samaru acquired a cultural connotation as Mir-Baraha (Mir-Wada 
in local parlance) as they had been under the Mirs (a Muslim high caste) zamind- 
ari. This part of Meerut District was also known as Mithawasa (sweet belt). 

3. The Muslim zamindari system has had a huge impact on the present 
agrarian structure of the village. Muslim zamindars were not keen cultivators 
and, therefore, the transfer of land was easier under them than under the bhai- 
chara system. During the process of abolition of the zamindari and the enactment 
of a ceiling on the size of landholdings, large plots of land were transferred to 
the OBCs from the erstwhile Muslim zamindars. 

4. For general caste stratification in the village, see Table 2.1. 

5. As shown by village land records and Sugarcane Cooperative Society 
reports. Compared to 1970, the entire farmland is irrigated today. 

6. The data collected in 2010 shows that while the total number of farmers 
remained 354 (as in 2005), landless households increased from 93 to 104. The 
number of large, middle and small farmers also remained the same, even though 
a few of them have sold and bought some land. Five new households established 
after 2005 eventually sold the marginal plots of land they received from either 
the division of their ancestral property or through distribution of surplus land 
by the government on lease. 

7. Jajmani refers to the inter-caste exchange of labour for agricultural pro- 
duce and protection. In this system, castes specialising in particular occupations 
rendered their services to other villagers, particularly the landowners, in return 
for an annual or half-yearly wage paid in kind (Raheja, 1988; Wiser, 1936; 
Wiser and Wiser, 1930). The decline of the jajmani system and the rise in non- 
farm employment has been noted in many parts of India, including Gujarat 
(Breman, 1993), Western UP (Gupta, 1998; R. Jeffery and P. Jeffery, 1997; 
Jeffrey, 2001), Rajasthan (Mendelsohn, 1993) and Tamil Nadu (Harriss-White, 
1996; Harriss, 1991). 

8. Some object to the aligning of landownership with class. Patnaik (1971) 
argues that there is no necessary relationship between the size of landholdings 
and propensity to practise capitalist agriculture and hire agricultural labour. 
In Khanpur village, all the agricultural land is irrigated and almost all big and 
middle farmer households hire labour and machinery for most agriculture tasks. 

9. I am retaining the descriptions of caste as upper (unch jat) and lower 
(neech jat) since these are ethnographic categories popularly used among com- 
munities in and around Khanpur village. ‘Lower’ and ‘upper’ castes throughout 
this chapter refer to popular usage and perceptions. 
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10. ‘Yadav’ and ‘Ahir’ are often used interchangeably in this part of Western 
UP. Throughout the chapter I use Yadav instead because this title is increasingly 
popular due to its political connotations. This became more visible in the public 
space after the political rise of the Yadavs in northern Indian politics. During 
the colonial and postcolonial periods, many Ahir sub-castes who traditionally 
worked as cowherds, cultivators, etc. organised themselves under the nomen- 
clature of Yadavs. Yadavs have been listed as OBC along with the Gujjars and 
the artisan and service castes, which entitle them to reservation in education 
and government jobs. The Social Justice Committee Report mentioned the over- 
representation of the upper OBCs, especially the Yadavs, in UP public offices 
and suggested creating subdivisions within the OBC category (Government of 
Uttar Pradesh, 2001). 

11. Interview with Ram Singh, July 2005. 

12. A young man like his son, who is expected to inherit over 10 acres of 
land, has a graduate degree and has a B.Ed. certificate that could get him a job, 
is highly valued in the marriage market in rural Western UP. At the time of the 
wedding, the bride was 24 and the groom was 29 years old. This is a drastic 
change in the age of marriage among Yadavs, particularly the middle-class 
households. 

13. As Table 2.1 shows, the upper OBCs (including Yadavs and Gujjars) 
have the highest adult to child ratio in the village, meaning that their fertility is 
lower than that of other caste groupings. 

14. Most doctors in Khanpur and its neighbourhood are known as jhola 
chhap, that is, without any formal training but either self-trained or trained at a 
registered doctor’s clinic, before starting their own practices. A jhola is a cloth 
shoulder bag and chhap is an imprint or brand—thus, a jhola chhap is a ‘cloth- 
bag-type’ doctor. 

15. Members of the upper castes and higher OBCs loan out female buf- 
faloes (calves or mature) on batai to members of lower castes when they face 
fodder crises or have too many animals. Currently, two systems are prevalent 
in Khanpur. First, calves are reared for three to four years until they mature or 
give birth. Two or three villagers assess the value of the animal in the presence 
of both parties—the upper-caste owner and the lower-caste caregiver. Generally, 
two prices are assessed—a slightly higher one for the owner and a slightly lower 
one for the caretaker. Whoever keeps the animal pays half the amount to the 
other party. If an animal is pregnant and is given to the caretaker to look after for 
six to nine months, the caretaker only gets one-fourth of the assessed amount. If 
the animal becomes pregnant while the caregiver is looking after it, the caregiver 
receives one-third of the assessed amount. In the case of a mature, pregnant 
animal, a second kind of batai has developed recently, in which $500 per month 
is paid to a caregiver until the animal gives birth or is just about to give birth. 
16. So is other work on rich farmers within Meerut District Jeffrey, 2001) 
nd also in Gujarat (Rutten, 1995) and South India (Harriss-White, 1996). 
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Underserved and Overdosed? 
Muslims and the Pulse Polio 
Initiative in Rural North India* 


Patricia Jeffery 


INTRODUCTION 


Everyone should have a penalty, that if you don’t have the injec- 
tion given to your children or don't let them drink the polio 
medicine, then you won't get a ration card, you won't get any help 
from the government, your children won't be admitted to school 
.... Lhave to tell lies in order to keep my work moving along. And 
even after doing all that, some child or other will remain [who has 
not had the drops]. 

(Author’s field notes, 5 November 2004: Auxiliary Nurse-Midwife, 
rural Bijnor)! 


Patricia: Did your toddler have the polio drops? 

Anisa: They [polio teams] come to the houses and give the drops 
to drink. At first I used to hide my girl and didn’t let them give the 
medicine but now she’s having them. She’s had them four times. 
Shaila [research assistant]: Why did you hide your daughter at 
first? 


* An earlier version of Chapter 3 was first published as Jeffery, P. and 
R. Jeffery, 2011, ‘Underserved and Overdosed? Muslims and the Pulse Polio 
Initiative in Rural North India’, Contemporary South Asia, 19 (2): 117-135, 
reproduced with permission. See also http://www.tandfonline.com. 
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Anisa: An old woman told me that children become useless after 
taking the medicine. They won't have any phal [‘fruits’, i.e. chil- 
dren] and that’s why I was frightened. 

Patricia: Then on whose say-so did you let her take the drops? 
Anisa: They [polio teams] force the children to have them. I’m 
still refusing because I’m frightened about what will happen to my 
children if they can’t have their own children in future. Previously 
women in this village didn’t let their children take the drops 
because of this fear but now they [polio teams] are forcing the 
children to take the drops. 

(Author’s field notes, 3 February 2003, Jhakri village, rural Bijnor) 


The Global Polio Eradication Initiative (GPEI) is an ambitious effort to 
prevent the world’s children from ever again contracting a very unpleas- 
ant and disabling (and still life-threatening) disease. India’s contribu- 
tion to this global effort is called the Pulse Polio Initiative (PPI), which 
became increasingly targeted in polio ‘hotspots’ in North-West UP and 
Bihar. Between 1994 and 2012, India spent in excess of 7120 billion 
on polio eradication (Vashisht and Puliyel, 2012). The last reported 
case of paralytic polio caused by wild poliovirus (WPV, i.e. poliovirus 
present in the community) was in Bengal on 13 January 2011 and India 
is now considered ‘polio-free’ (World Health Organization [WHO], 
201 1c: 506): 


Eliminating WPV from India will represent a major achievement, 
proving that WPV transmission can be interrupted even in the 
most challenging of settings, will remove the threat of importa- 
tion of WPV from India into polio-free countries and will provide 
impetus to the initiative’s goal of interrupting all WPV transmis- 
sion globally by the end of 2012. (WHO, 2011c: 507) 


WHO considers that India’s ‘superb achievement’ (WHO, 2012a: 82) 
should be emulated in other countries where polio remains endemic 
(Pakistan, Afghanistan, Nigeria) or that have recently experienced new 
outbreaks (e.g. Angola, Chad, Kenya, Sudan) (WHO, 2012a, 2012b). 

This enthusiasm needs to be tempered, however, and not just for 
technical reasons.” In this chapter, I examine some of the social and 
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political ramifications of the PPI’s intensified focus on Western UP. 
Coercion by the polio vaccination teams—highlighted in these quotes 
from my field notes—indicates that immunisation programmes sup- 
posedly intended to enhance collective well-being may face civilian 
resistance. With respect to the PPI, although Muslims’ resistance had 
largely been overcome by 2005, Muslim recalcitrance is often blamed 
for perpetuating polio hotspots that threaten the greater good (reflect- 
ing unfounded stereotypes of Muslims as anti-national intransigents 
who refuse to adopt behaviour beneficial to their own as well as to the 
national good). As a marginalised minority, most Muslims in Western 
UP have good reason to be suspicious of the PPI. Further, during field- 
work in rural Bijnor District since the early 1980s, villagers—Hindu, 
Dalit and Muslim alike—have repeatedly criticised government health 
services for failing to deal with the health issues that worry them the 
most. Their concerns echo other critiques of the PPI, particularly the 
diversion of resources from other health-related activities that could 
address the social determinants of health and health inequalities. First, 
however, I sketch out how the PPI has operated. 


PULSE POLIO INITIATIVE AND 
THE UNDERSERVED STRATEGY 


In the 1980s, several high-level meetings discussed the possibility of 
a global programme to eradicate paralytic polio. Several issues were 
hotly debated (see Muraskin, 2012). Some participants were sceptical 
that polio could be eradicated (rather than merely controlled). Others 
questioned whether polio should be prioritised, given the much greater 
impact of other infectious diseases on child mortality and morbidity. 
Concerns were also raised that such a programme could compromise 
routine immunisation and that it would reverse the shift towards the 
broad public health efforts signalled by the Alma-Ata declaration in 
1978. And the relative merits of live attenuated oral polio vaccine (OPV) 
and inactivated polio vaccine (IPV)—an issue that is still contested— 
were repeatedly aired. Nevertheless, the GPEI was launched in 1988 in 
a bid to eradicate polio worldwide by 2000 and certify its eradication 
by 2005.? 
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Under the GPEI, Routine Immunisation was to be complemented by 
Supplementary Immunisation Activity (SIA) that entailed coordinated 
National and Sub-national Immunisation Days and ‘mop-up’ rounds 
to deal with polio outbreaks. In India, SIAs were termed the Pulse 
Polio Initiative. In 1995, the PPI became a high-profile national mass 
campaign (see Aylward et al., 2003; Bhattacharya and Dasgupta, 2009; 
P. Jeffery and R. Jeffery, 2010b, 2011; Sathyamala et al., 2005a). Under 
PPI, OPV was to be administered to all young children during recurrent 
rounds of immunisation (hence ‘pulse’ polio). Provision was made for 
the cold chain that OPV requires to remain active. Under the National 
Polio Surveillance Project (NPSP), a network of laboratories was estab- 
lished in 1997 to monitor and report to WHO the incidence of acute 


flaccid paralysis (AFP) and paralytic polio (that is, polio cases attrib- 
uted to WPV). Health-sector employees, teachers and volunteers from 
organisations such as Rotary Associations and Lions Clubs repeatedly 


administered drops through house-to-house visits, at specially created 
booths or as mobile teams. 

There was official optimism that India would ‘interrupt wild polio- 
virus transmission in the next 6-12 months (WHO, 2001), that India 
was ‘poised to eliminate wild poliovirus’ and that imminent interrup- 
tion of its transmission was ‘feasible’ (WHO, 2004, 2005). There is 
general acceptance that coverage under the PPI (though not under 
routine immunisation) has been very high throughout the 2000s, with 
perhaps no more than 2-3 per cent of children being missed in UP 
(WHO, 2009b; see also Mohamed et al., 2009: 6). Despite this stagger- 
ing organisational feat, however, the PPI has been a story of periodic 
outbreaks with a halting and uncertain downward trend (see Map 3.1 
and Figure 3.1).* 

After 2000, confirmed ‘wild’ polio cases in India were increasingly 
clustered in Western UP and parts of Bihar. Moreover, during an ‘explo- 
sive outbreak’ in UP in 2002, confirmed polio cases were ‘clustered in a 
specific community, with more than 60 per cent of cases in the Muslim 
community of this region’ (Sathyamala et al., 2005a: 380; see also 
WHO, 2003). By 2003, this figure was 68 per cent and by 2004 it was 
78 per cent (Chaturvedi, 2008: 146). By the late 2000s, most reported 
cases were of the P3 strain—and by 2007, 94 per cent of P3 cases were 
among Muslims (Chaturvedi, 2008: 271). 
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Bijnor District 


Map 3.1 
Polio Cases Attributed to Wild Poliovirus in Uttar Pradesh in 2009 


Source: http://www.npspindia.org/bulletin.pdf, accessed on 26 June 2010. 
Notes: Black dots indicate P1 cases (34 cases in 17 districts). 

Light grey dots indicate P3 cases (569 cases in 25 districts). 

Total of 602 cases (including one case of P1+P3). 


Several commentators have attempted to account for this clustering 
of wild polio cases among Muslims, and in the hotspots in the relatively 
‘developed’ areas of Western UP. In 2006, WHO lamented that ‘western 
UP remains one of the most challenging environments in the world for 
interrupting WPV [wild poliovirus] transmission’ (WHO, 2006a: 290). 
For some, the clustering of polio cases amongst Muslims may have been 
related to the consistent failure of immunisation teams to achieve full 
coverage of Muslim children during routine immunisation and PPI, 
partly because the teams contained too few Muslims and women (e.g. 
Sathyamala et al., 2005a). Other accounts generally focus on poverty, 
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Polio Cases Attributed to Wild Poliovirus, India, 2000—2011 


Source: WHO Weekly Epidemiological Record, available at: www.who.int/wer (see 
bibliography for relevant numbers assessing the situation in India); also for 2009- 
2011, see AFP Surveillance Bulletin—India (Gol/NPSP). Available at: http://www. 
npspindia.org/bulletin.pdf, which provides weekly updates. 


Note: 


The figure needs to be read with caution. The polio cases reported to WHO include 


only those caused by ‘wild’ poliovirus, i.e. virus contracted in the community. 
The frequent PPI rounds, however, have exposed young children to a 
heightened risk of contracting vaccine-associated paralytic polio (VAPP). Between 


2008 and 2011, the number o 


samples analysed in the 
that contained vaccine virus rose by nearly 60 per cen 


PSP laboratories in India 
(from 2,014 to 3,185), 


but the NPSP-AFP Surveillance Bulletin—India does not report VAPP cases even 


though the clinical symptoms and long-term effects are 


he same as polio caused 


by wild poliovirus. Likewise, circulating vaccine-derived poliovirus (CVDPV) can 
cause paralytic polio; notably, the 16 cases of cVDPV detected in 2009-2010 were 
clustered in Western UP. Moreover, most cases of poliovirus infection (whether 
wild or via oral vaccine) do not present as paralysis: they are under the NPSP 
radar and poliovirus can circulate ‘silently’ for years (WHO, 2011b). Further, 
in both 2009 and 2010, NPSP laboratories in India analysed over 50,000 cases 
of AFP and by 2011 there were over 60,000 AFP cases (UP and Bihar together 
accounted for about two-thirds of the cases in all three years). These numbers are 
over 56 per cent of the global totals and the AFP rates (cases detected per 100,000 
population under 15) for UP and Bihar are some 25 and 35 times international 
norms (Vashisht and Puliyel, 2012; see also WHO, 201 1a, 2012c). 
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poor sanitation, high population densities, high birth rates and low birth 
intervals, and the greater proportion of children than elsewhere in India 
who are immunocompromised by poor nutrition and intestinal infec- 
tions (e.g. Grassly et al. 2006, 2007; WHO, 2006a). Mohamed et al. 
(2009: 6), for instance, generalise from Kosi (Bihar) to suggest that the 
success of PPI is obstructed partly because populations in North India 
are ‘extremely migratory’ (an implausible characterisation of most small 
children in Western UP) and they emphasise that the 


environmental conditions ... where circulation of wild type virus 
persists optimize polio transmission, with indiscriminate def- 
ecation, contaminated water supplies, and extreme crowding of 
population .... Add to this an extremely high prevalence of mal- 
nutrition, unclean supplementary food and extremely high birth 
rate with interbirth intervals as close as one year, and the vulner- 
ability of the very young to polio and other enterovirus infection 
becomes very apparent. (Mohamed et al., 2009: 7) 


Muraskin (2012: 98), however, comments on the diversity of 
‘theories’ provided by the scientists he interviewed, and the lack of reli- 
able baseline research that could have shed light on the issue. Whilst 
the spread of WPV is facilitated where there is poor sanitation and 
poverty, these features are not unique to the polio hotspots of Western 
UP or Bihar. In addition, there have been substantial fertility declines 
since the early 1990s in northern India generally, including amongst 
Muslims. Unfortunately, the available ‘explanations’ are not derived 
from systematic epidemiological study comparing polio hotspots with 
other areas or comparing Muslims’ responses to the PPI in the hotspots 
with those in areas reporting few polio cases. Nor is there information 
on whether Muslims’ resistance is systematically related to poverty and 
to poorer public health infrastructure. Basically, there are no convinc- 
ing explanations for the regional clustering of wild polio cases and their 
concentration among Muslims. 

Be all that as it may, during the 2000s, PPI activities focused 
on several districts in Western UP with sizeable minorities of rural 
Muslims and some Muslim majority towns, particularly the polio 
hotspots—JP Nagar, Moradabad, Rampur, Bareilly and Badaun and 
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others nearby, including Bijnor. In 2001, a communications strategy— 
Social Mobilisation Network (SMNet)—had been established in the 
hotspots and surrounding districts to provide information about PPI. 
After the 2002 outbreak, its work intensified. By 2004, it had become 
the underserved strategy, tasked with actively persuading Muslims (and 
others ‘underserved’ by the regular health services) to agree to their chil- 
dren receiving the drops. It was a high-profile communications strategy 
that deployed film stars and cricket heroes, Muslim community lead- 
ers and educational institutions, and local volunteers to publicise the 
PPI. Publicity materials began to appear in Urdu, in addition to Hindi, 
and more women were recruited as local coordinators since they could 
access people’s homes. Slogans such as har bachchd, har bar [every child, 
every time] aimed to enhance public awareness that all children must 
receive the do bind zindagi ki [two drops of life] during each immunisa- 
tion round (Chaturvedi, 2008). 

There is now a substantial body of scientific critique of the PPTs 
technical limitations, particularly questioning whether polio can be 
eradicated (rather than controlled) using OPV and focusing on not just 
the vaccine’s efficacy but also its safety.’ Proponents of PPI acknowledge 
that children in places such as UP may need numerous doses of OPV 
before attaining immunity. But in 2007-2008, 77 per cent of confirmed 
polio cases (i.e. those attributed to WPV) had had more than seven 
doses of OPV of one kind or another and 18 per cent had had four to 
seven doses (WHO, 2009b: 284; see Paul, 2008; Paul and Dawson, 
2005; Sathyamala et al., 2005a). In 2010, all 19 cases in UP and Bihar 
had reportedly received more than seven doses of OPV (WHO, 2010b). 
And Sathyamala et al., (2005a: 377), for instance, are concerned about 
‘excessive dosing’: writing in the mid-2000s, they note that children in 
the hotspots would have received in excess of 18 doses before the age 
of five.® 

Crucially, children receiving OPV may succumb to VAPP or paraly- 
sis caused by cVDPV which are clinically identical to polio caused by 
WPV.’ Repeat dosing increases children’s exposure to the risk of VAPP 
and cVDPV, but such cases of paralysis are not reported as polio since 
they are not caused by the WPV. Further, children who ingest and 
excrete poliovirus (whether wild or not) do not necessarily succumb to 
paralytic polio, and for each detected case, 100-1,000 other children 
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will be infected (WHO, 2011b). Thus, ‘the wild virus continues to lurk 
in the underground, biding its time, waiting to strike later’ (Sathyamala 
et al., 2005a: 381), whilst poliovirus from the oral vaccine can circulate 
‘silently’ for years, and some infected-third parties may develop VAPP 
or polio caused by cVDPV. This may help account for the periodic 
outbreaks during the 2000s. Crucially, this also implies the need for 
great caution in claiming that polio has indeed been removed from the 
Indian scene. 

In addition, India leads the world in the number of AFP cases 
reported. The numbers have been rising year-on-year (WHO, 201 1a, 
2012c): they reached over 60,000 in 2011, with UP and Bihar account- 
ing for about two-thirds of the cases. Most are non-polio AFP, the 
incidence of which increases if more doses of OPV are administered. 
Children who succumb to non-polio AFP are at twice the risk of dying 
compared with children with wild polio infection (Vashisht and Puliyel, 
2012; see also Figure 3.1 and WHO, 201 1a, 2012c). 

Despite arguments that OPV is ineffective and potentially dangerous, 
proponents of PPI considered that the interruption of WPV transmis- 
sion in India was technically feasible and imminent. For them, the way 
forward was a sustained and robust final push in the hotspots, with 
increasingly frequent and targeted immunisation rounds, intensified 
monitoring and mapping procedures (WHO, 2009a) and a targeted com- 
munications strategy to ensure that coverage approached 100 per cent 
of children under five every round. In practice, this entailed sustaining 
the pressure on parents to accept the vaccine: some 200,000 vaccinators 
were mobilised in UP in each round (Mohamed et al., 2009) and the 
hotspots in Western UP experienced some 26 vaccination rounds (using 
different oral vaccines to combat the different poliovirus strains) in the 29 
months between January 2007 and May 2009 (WHO, 2009b: Figure 1). 

This frenetic activity, however, can divert attention not only from 
the PPI’s technical limitations but also from wider sociopolitical and 
structural issues. My own critique of PPI focuses on the grassroots-level 
sociopolitical implications of these increasingly targeted Pulse Polio 
rounds and particularly on the responses of Muslims in Western UP 
who were at the sharp end of the Underserved Strategy and the intensi- 
fied PPI activity during the 2000s. 
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PULSE POLIO, THE UNDERSERVED STRATEGY AND 
MUSLIMS IN WESTERN UP 


Bhattacharya and Dasgupta note that ‘all immunisation campaigns 
are deeply social and political phenomena’, not simply medical ones, 
and the problems associated with the PPI cannot simply be resolved 
by technical means or the infusion of more cash (2009: 1177, 1183). 
Immunisation campaigns are also moral phenomena. During polio 
immunisation rounds in West Bengal in the 1990s, a ‘blame discourse’ 
linked good hygiene and good citizenship: Muslims’ health practices 
and poor sanitation were regarded as a threat not so much to their own 
bodies but to the body politic—whilst poverty, the weaknesses of the 
oral vaccine itself, and deficiencies in the public health system in gen- 
eral were not implicated (Continho and Banerjea, 2000: 665, 713; Das 
et al., 2000: 630; Das, 1999). Similarly, the underserved strategy is a 
tacit acknowledgement that some sectors of the population have fared 
particularly badly in regard to government public health services. Yet 
this insight all too readily morphs into a focus on the ‘victims’ rather 
than on the institutions and people (politicians, government employees) 
responsible for ‘underserving’ the civilian population. 

This chapter draws on long-term research in rural Bijnor District, 
Western UP, particularly in two adjacent villages, Jhakri (whose popu- 
lation is exclusively Muslim) and Dharmnagri (with a caste Hindu and 
Dalit population). In 2001, some 76 per cent of Bijnor District’s popu- 
lation was rural, of whom around 34 per cent were Muslims, whilst 
about two-thirds of Bijnor’s urban residents were Muslims (P. Jeffery 
and R. Jeffery, 2006), a demographic profile similar to the nearby polio 
hotspot districts. Whilst polio cases continued to be reported from 


Bijnor District, it was not a polio hotspot but it was one of nine dis- 
tricts covered by the underserved strategy and it experienced much the 
same degree of surveillance and number of immunisation rounds as its 
neighbours (Chaturvedi, 2008: 153). The PPI was in full swing during 
my 2002-2005 fieldwork. Staff at the government Additional Primary 
Health Centre on the periphery of Dharmnagri, the trained dai [tradi- 
tional birth attendant] from Jhakri and the anganwadi [créche] worker 
from Dharmnagri made regular rounds administering polio drops. And 
Pulse Polio often became a talking point in conversations with villagers. 
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Linking these ethnographic data to other studies, I now turn to 
popular rumours about polio vaccine and responses to pockets of resist- 
ance. The final section of the chapter takes a longer-term view of other 
health-related campaigns and questions the prioritisation of the polio 
programme within health-care provision more generally. 


The Not-so-silent Circulation of Rumours 


During my fieldwork, the lengthiest and most critical (or at least ques- 
tioning) commentaries on PPI came from Muslims in Jhakri. Some 
women had heard of children succumbing to what they termed ‘polio’ 
after having the drops or some injections (as indicated above, this 
‘rumour’ is not implausible). Women’s main fear, however, was that 
polio drops would stop their nasl [family line] because their children 
would be rendered infertile or impotent.® 

In 2000, research in Moradabad District (a hotspot near Bijnor) indi- 
cated that some people there claimed that polio drops could cause HIV, 
whilst others had heard of polio cases in children who had received the 
drops. The PPTs increased intensity during 2000 also raised people’s 
suspicions (AIIMS—INCLEN, 2000). Similarly, a follow-up study in 
Moradabad and nearby JP Nagar reported that many Muslims believed 
that the polio drops caused infertility, contained pig fat or had been 
made by Jews in the US; people said that increasing the frequency of the 
Pulse Polio rounds would only serve to increase the rumours and that 
use of injections—as would be required if inactivated polio vaccine were 
incorporated in the programme—would frighten children (Chaturvedi 
et al., 2009; Dasgupta et al., 2008). Rumours about the effects of polio 
vaccine and why it was being administered free of charge, and suspi- 
cions about the frequency of immunisation rounds and the motivations 
of government staff, were also reported from a study in Moradabad, 
Ghaziabad and Ambedkarnagar/Sultanpur (EPOS, 2002). Continho 
and Banerjea (2000) reported similar concerns among Muslims in West 
Bengal in the mid-1990s. Even Chaturvedi, whose account of the PPI is 
otherwise celebratory, notes that Muslims in Western UP were known 
to be alienated from the central government (which was dominated by 
the Hindu Nationalist BJP from 1996 till 2004) and that after 9/11 and 
the invasion of Afghanistan, rumours that the drops caused infertility 
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and suspicions that vaccinated children could succumb to polio ‘seemed 
to fit with notions of a larger global plot against Muslims’ (Chaturvedi, 
2008: 168). 

Yet Muslims’ views were not monolithic (cf. Continho and Banerjea, 
2000) and, indeed, some people in Jhakri did accept the drops. Along 
with one of the most educated men in Jhakri, the village pradhan [village 
council leader] was heavily involved in the Pulse Polio rounds. He com- 


mented that many women in Jhakri believed their sons would become 
nd-mard [impotent]. When we asked if men also said this, he scoffed 
that ‘men don’t have spare time from their own activities—only women 
say such ültī [upside-down] things’. Several women in Jhakri were also 
disdainful, commenting that village women generally did not under- 
stand the necessity of having the polio drops, that ‘chugli [rumours] 
just emerge from women’s bellies’, that ‘women themselves create these 
things—they have nothing else to do and when several women are sit- 
ting together they just make up things’ or that ‘some women have the 
habit of telling lies in order to make fun of people’. One commented on 
the belief that the government was jan bijh-kar [intentionally] causing 
children who took the drops to be sterilised: ‘women here are very wrong 
thinking .... I don’t know who started this rumour about the drops, but 
it has spread everywhere’ (Author’s field notes, 18 February 2003).° 
And one busy mother in Jhakri recounted, laughing as she did so, how 
her three-year-old daughter would listen for the whistle announcing the 
start of the day’s work and promptly commandeer a neighbour’s older 
child to carry her baby sister to obtain polio drops for them. 


Responses to Resistance: Coercion, Deception, Surveillance 


Like other targeted programmes, the PPI has been associated with mili- 
tary metaphors such as ‘campaigns’, ‘weapons’, ‘enemy’ and a premium 
on meeting ‘targets—-which put pressure on teams at the local level 
(cf. Hardon and Blume, 2005: 347). Chaturvedi’s description of the 
Social Mobilisation Network in UP is a case in point: ‘an army faced 
with a critical war situation where troops are deployed, mobilised and 
constantly trained to face any eventuality’ (Chaturvedi, 2008: 139). 
Staff may receive incentives for meeting ‘targets —and punishments 
if they fail. When rumours about the effects of polio drops translate into 
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resistance, the task becomes even more challenging. Unsurprisingly, 
some staff employ various tactics to avoid punishment—fudging statis- 
tics (e.g. Continho and Banerjea, 2000: 664), deceit or coercion (cf. Das, 
1999: 106-116). The doctor posted in Dharmnagri commented that 
many villagers—Hindu, Dalit and Muslim alike—had initially refused 
to allow their children to be given polio drops. Some, he said, became 
violently argumentative, but resistance had declined and the overall 
response was good. Nevertheless, he and the Auxiliary Nurse-Midwife 
(ANM) resorted to ruses to increase compliance: 


Now just a few days back, my own ANM began saying, ‘Dr Saheb, 
those people are not giving their children the polio medicine.’ So 
I told her to say that this was not polio medicine but medicine for 
khasrā [measles]. She should first give the measles injection and 
then give the drops but tell the people that the drops were not 
for polio but for khasra, which is spreading a lot these days. ... 
I want polio to be finished off by whatever means. When we do 
our work, we have to tell lies somewhere or other. (Author's field 
notes, 20 November 2003) 


The ANM still faced problems almost 20 years after she was first 
posted in Dharmnagri: 


Earlier no one even asked me to sit down—on seeing me, they'd 
close their doors. One of the people who went with me was beaten 
with a stick and I myself was sworn at .... Now, after a great deal 
of explaining, people have begun getting the injections and the 
polio medicine given to their children. But even now, it’s not 
being done completely. Earlier, I used to frighten people a great 
deal and tell them lies and then get them to take the polio drops. 
Sometimes I would take the name of the DM [District Magistrate]. 
Sometimes I'd say that the police would arrest them. ... With great 
difficulty and with telling lies, only after that do I give injections to 
1-2 children. (Author’s field notes, 5 November 2004) 


Sabra (the trained birth attendant in Jhakri) also played her part in 
ensuring that no children were missed. During the vaccination rounds, 
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she directed the team to households with children, particularly new- 
borns whom she had helped deliver. When asked if people in Jhakri 
accepted her explanation that the drops were safe, she replied: ‘No, they 
don’t believe me. They think I'm getting something from the govern- 
ment for stopping children being born, that I'm doing damage to the 
village people in order to build up my income.’ Her daughter com- 
mented that many women in Jhakri let their children have the drops 
only because they fear the ‘big people’ who come to the village to back 
up the team, because they do not understand the importance of all chil- 
dren taking the drops (Author’s field notes, 20 January 2003). Another 
young woman—also not opposed to the drops—said the polio teams 
would catch children and compel them to have the drops. When I asked 
if the teams did not first explain what the drops were for, she replied: 


The government is doing this for our benefit, but some women 
don’t understand this. ... The doctorni [female ‘doctor’, i.e. ANM] 
does explain the benefits. But even so, the village women don’t 
understand, and majbir ho ke, zabardasti dawa pildni parti hai 
[being herself under compulsion, she has to force the children to 
drink the medicine]. (Author’s field notes, 5 February 2003) 


Bhattacharya and Dasgupta note, in Western UP more generally, 
polio programme field workers in the 2000s have been under great 
pressure and ‘outbreaks of wild poliovirus had brought on the threat or 
imposition of penalties from the top, all of which was leading to demor- 
alisation and discontent among personnel of all ranks’, whilst hostility 
and nervousness were generated among civilians when ‘polio vaccina- 
tion was carried out forcibly by health administrators, with the support 
of the local police’ (Bhattacharya and Dasgupta, 2009: 1181-1182). 
From Moradabad District there are reports that ‘over-zealous methods 
of enforcement and harassment’ were used if parents were reluctant to 
comply. Community leaders opposed the use of ‘unnecessary force’ such 
as deploying police or grabbing children in the street. Some Muslim 
acceptors had experienced coercion (which they regarded as unneces- 
sary, counterproductive or discriminatory), whilst some people reported 
leaving their homes temporarily in order to evade the immunisation 
teams (AIIMS—INCLEN, 2000). Resistance, evasion and coercion 
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were also reported from Moradabad, Ghaziabad and Ambedkarnagar/ 
Sultanpur (EPOS, 2002). And there is more recent evidence from 
Moradabad and JP Nagar of resistance being combated by coercion, with 
the authors emphasising the continuing need to dispel rumours, restore 
trust and convince people of the benefits of the polio drops, not just 
issue warnings and instructions (Arora et al., 2007: 501). Yet, after the 
intensified immunisation activities in 2007, some resistance remained, 
especially amongst the most marginalised Muslims and others, who 
were cynical about the celebrities and local elites involved in the com- 
munications strategy (Chaturvedi et al., 2009; Dasgupta et al., 2008). 


PULSE POLIO IN A BROADER FRAMEWORK 


A Longer-term View 


In tackling problems that are perceived as urgent crises, India has a long 
history of top-down single-issue programmes that have often entailed 


civilian resistance and official coercion.!° 


Greenough comments that 
immunisation programmes are never just about immunisation: a ‘logic 
of resistance’ reflects wider issues, including the fears of minorities about 
the agendas of the majority, and a ‘residue of resentment’ feeds into 
people’s responses to other government health campaigns (Greenough, 
1995: 633, 643; see also Nichter, 1995: 618). 

Greenough’s reference to minorities is crucial here. Muslims’ responses 
to Pulse Polio have not come out of thin air and their situation in con- 
temporary North India is crucial to understanding their tendency to be 
suspicious of—if not downright hostile to—Pulse Polio. In North India, 
Muslims are disproportionately concentrated in the most economically 
and socially marginal sectors of society (Sachar, 2006), precisely those 
sectors with the poor housing and sanitation in which infectious dis- 
eases flourish. Muslims in rural Bijnor generally own little or no land, 
and they emphasise labour market discrimination, and lack of access to 
good education and secure employment (P. Jeffery and R. Jeffery, 2006; 
R. Jeffery et al., 2007; C. Jeffrey et al., 2008) as well as their heightened 
sense of insecurity because of the growth of Hindu nationalism since 
the mid-1980s (R. Jeffery and P. Jeffery, 1994, 1997; cf. EPOS, 2002). 
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The political emergency (1975-1977) is particularly salient: the 
government's family planning programme was pursued with particular 
single-mindedness, with stringent sterilisation targets for family plan- 
ning and other government staff (including school teachers) that 
resulted in coercive practices, particularly against the poor and reli- 
gious minorities in the high fertility areas of North India (Connelly, 
2006; Gwatkin, 1979; Vicziany, 1983). The target-driven approach has 
declined somewhat since the mid-1990s. Family planning, however, 
received increased funding during the 1990s (despite wider health 
sector cuts) (Dev and Mooij, 2005: 100; Narayanan, 2011 and Qadeer, 
1998) and it retains a high profile. In 1982-1983, many villagers in both 
Dharmnagri and Jhakri initially suspected that Roger Jeffery and I were 
sterilisation workers. Health workers reported how they had persuaded 
unwilling ‘cases’ that laparoscopic sterilisation was merely an injection 
to prevent conception for five years—whilst villagers told of men being 
rounded up to be sterilised, and of men hiding in the sugarcane fields to 
avoid being caught. Muslims in North India have all too often felt them- 
selves vulnerable to pressures from the family planning programme. 
They do not see the state as entirely benign—and these memories can 
still generate suspicion of new policy initiatives (P. Jeffery and R. Jeffery, 
1996: 53-68, 2006: 39-42, 108-116, 2010a; R. Jeffery and P. Jeffery, 
1997; P. Jeffery et al., 2008; P. Jeffery et al., 1989: 200ff.; cf. AIIMS— 
INCLEN, 2000; EPOS, 2002). 


Diversion of Resources 


Clearly, polio has a major impact on the quality of life and prospects 
of children who suffer from chronic paralysis due to WPV. It is impos- 
sible to ascertain the incidence of paralysis caused by poliovirus derived 
from vaccine since cases are not recorded, but cases of non-polio AFP 
are rising (see Note accompanying Figure 3.1). Das (1999: 112) noted 
that little attention is paid to adverse reactions to vaccines. And as 
Rie et al. (2012) indicate, the PPI is not associated with adequate pro- 
grammes to rehabilitate children paralysed by polio or by other causes. 
Parents of affected children are informed of the outcome of stool tests, 
but government hospitals provide no effective treatment. Families face 
out-of-pocket expenses, and even debts, because of the additional costs 
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of caring for children with AFP, such as the outlays associated with 
seeking private medical treatment (fees, transport and accommodation). 
And, even though affected children have generally received multiple 
doses of polio vaccine, there is no financial compensation scheme that 
might enable parents to provide better for their affected children’s future 
health and economic well-being. 

Without wanting to underplay these shortcomings, however, I finally 
want to raise some wider questions about health-care provision in UP. 
Government health services in UP are notorious for poor infrastructure 
and other long-term inadequacies.!! UP is one of the eight Empowered 
Action Group or ‘low-performing’ states, and the ‘U’ in the earlier acro- 
nym BIMARU (India’s ‘sick’ states). Nearly 80 per cent of UP’s popula- 
tion lives in rural areas, but rural facilities are generally located only in 
larger villages, often lack basic equipment and drugs, and are dogged 
by inadequate staffing (because of absenteeism and unfilled posts) 
(Devarajan and Shah, 2004: 910; IIPS, 2005; Infrastructure Division, 
2006; Planning Commission, 2002: 86-87; Sen et al., 2002: 293; Vora 
et al., 2009). With respect to reproductive and child health (RCH), for 
instance, antenatal care is characterised by low overall coverage, with 
women from poor and marginalised communities generally having 
least and that, too, of generally low technical and interpersonal quality 
(CRR, 2008: 15-17; Government of India, 2007; Pallikadavath et al., 
2004; Rani et al., 2008). The NRHM, instituted in 2005, was intended 
to ameliorate such shortcomings in RCH provision but also more gener- 
ally, through the creation of Village Health and Sanitation Committees 
and the Integrated Health Action Plan. As an Empowered Action Group 
(EAG) state, UP has received proportionately greater inputs than other 
states. Preliminary evaluations, however, indicate slow disbursement 
of funds and underspending (USAID, 2007; HRW, 2009: 27) and 
continuing shortages of equipment, drugs, blood and competent staff 
(Husain, 2011). There is also evidence of staff extorting money illegally 
from patients, engaging in degrading and cruel treatment (name-calling, 
pinching, beating) and displaying their class, caste and urban prejudices 
in their treatment of patients (CHSJ, 2007: 109-117; CRR, 2008: 18ff.; 
HRW, 2009: 27ff., 46-47, 57). Moreover, two World Bank loans to UP 
in 2000 impinged on the health-care sector: The Fiscal Reform and the 
Public Sector Restructuring Programme required a 2 per cent per annum 
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cut in public employment whilst the UP Health Systems Development 
Project encouraged public—private partnerships in health-care provision. 

Villagers are well aware of the shortcomings of UP’s government 
health services. People in both Dharmnagri and Jhakri have repeatedly 
highlighted the poor condition of the buildings, the lack of equipment 
and medical supplies, and how staff with security of employment are 
often absent and fail to work assiduously.” They complain of dilatory 
government staff and of being subjected to callous or demeaning treat- 
ment because of their dirty ragged clothing, lack of education and rustic 
speech. They claim that health staff demand payments for medicines 
intended to be freely available to patients (see P. Jeffery and R. Jeffery, 
2008, 2010c; P. Jeffery et al., 1989: 114-118; cf. R. Jeffery et al., 2007; 
Koenig et al., 2000). In response, most villagers seek health care from 
the burgeoning private sector—but they also regard private provision as 
a ‘business’, not the service it should be. And illness often entails finan- 
cially crippling out-of-pocket expenditures that may threaten household 
well-being (P. Jeffery and R. Jeffery, 2008, 2010a). But, villagers say, 
the state has failed to provide the health care that addresses their needs 
and to which they consider they are entitled. Villagers commented— 
not always negatively—about the virtual invasion of their villages by 
the immunisation teams for several days at a time during the frequent 
polio rounds. Many claimed that this was practically the only time when 
health staff came into the villages and noted that this compounded quo- 
tidian staff absenteeism. 

Complaints about the poor quality of government health services, staff 
apathy, corruption and caste and religious discrimination are widespread 
in Western UP, as are demands for improvements in service provision 
and the prioritisation of health issues other than polio (e.g. S. Chaturvedi 
et al., 2009; Dasgupta et al., 2008; EPOS, 2002). Chaturvedi, too, refers 
briefly to the breakdown of government health services in UP and peo- 
ple’s lack of faith in them (e.g. because of the illegal sale of medicines and 
the high priority of family planning). She also admits that polio is often 
not a priority for poor people (G. Chaturvedi, 2008: 96-98, 112, 174 
and 279). Yet she downplays these considerations. 

Arora et al. comment, however, that a ‘reliable and responsive primary 
health care system will go a long way to dispel cynicism and facilitate 
effective community dialogue’ (Arora et al., 2007: 501). Bhattacharya 
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and Dasgupta note that opposition to Pulse Polio has been most con- 
spicuous in areas that have not been well served by government devel- 
opment programmes and ‘cannot be explained by religious affiliation 
alone’ (2009: 1182). Indeed, members of all religious communities have 
sometimes used their compliance with polio immunisation to bargain 
for development goods such as clean water provision, drainage and 
roads (Chaturvedi, 2008: 49-53; Chaturvedi et al., 2009). 

More generally, critics of programmes, such as PPI, consider that 
focusing so much money and staff effort on one health issue—when 
basic health-care provision leaves so much to be desired—tends to 
compromise not only routine immunisation but all primary health care. 
Indeed, mindful of this possibility, one rationale behind the GPEI was 
to strengthen health services. Data from North India from the National 
Family Health Survey (NFHS-1 1992-1993, NFHS-2 1998-1999), 
however, provided ‘little evidence to support synergy between polio 
campaign and non-polio Expanded Programme of Immunisation (EPI) 
vaccinations (measles, DPT)’ (Bonu et al., 2003: 1807). Another study, 
using 1997-1998 data, argued that no negative effects of Pulse Polio 
could be identified, but that the possible positive synergies had not all 
been realised (Arora et al., 1999). More recently, other commentators 
claim that routine immunisation has been weakened by the focus on 
polio, that some vaccine-preventable diseases (e.g. diphtheria) have 
re-emerged and that primary and public health activities have been 
disrupted (Bhattacharya and Dasgupta, 2009: 1181-1182; cf. EPOS, 
2002; Sathyamala et al., 2005a: 377). In recent budgetary allocations, 
Duggal notes that 74 per cent of the total immunisation budget has been 
devoted to Pulse Polio rather than routine immunisation. Allocations to 
disease programmes (TB, malaria, diarrhoeal diseases) have been lower 


than allocations to Pulse Polio and have not grown in line with other 
aspects of the NRHM of which they are part. Moreover, when central 
government provides funds for health services, states tend to use them to 
replace rather than supplement their own health budgets (Duggal, 2009). 

Data from NFHS-3 (2005-2006) indicated that UP had the lowest 
coverage with ‘full immunisation’ (complete courses for TB, DPT, mea- 
sles and polio) in India (barring only Nagaland): fewer than 23 per cent 
of children were fully covered (though, significantly, coverage for polio 
was around 88 per cent) (IIPS and Macro International, 2008: 15). 
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This study also found that 58 per cent of five-year-olds in UP were 
stunted, 15 per cent were wasted (p. 18) and 74 per cent of children 
aged 6-59 months were anaemic, 4 per cent of them seriously (and 
levels of anaemia among children aged 6-35 months had worsened 
since NFHS-2) (p. 20). Parents reported ailments such as acute res- 
piratory infections, fevers and diarrhoea among their young children 
(p. 16) (closely paralleling the reasons parents in rural Bijnor gave for 
child deaths; see also EPOS, 2002). UP has the highest infant mortal- 
ity rate and under-five mortality rates in India (at 73 and 96 per 1,000 
live births respectively) (IIPS and Macro International, 2008: 10). With 
about 5 million births annually in UP, around 360,000 infants each year 
die before their first birthday (and many more suffer ailments that com- 
promise healthy growth). But polio and AFP in general make relatively 
small contributions to UP’s profile of child mortality and morbidity. As 
Das notes, international programmes that channel resources into com- 
batting ‘global threats’ such as polio may be at the expense of efforts to 
tackle ‘diseases that are of greater local importance’ (1999: 103). 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


The polio campaign has clearly shown that eradication is not a 
reasonable tool of international public health. Such campaigns 
are by their nature top-down, undemocratic, blame-and-shame 
affairs which twist and distort national priorities in the interest of 
a ‘public good’ defined by outsiders. ... Here science was subordi- 
nated to policy from the very beginning and the campaign worked 
to deter research, distort publications, silence and banish critics, 
all in the name of achieving the public good. The problems of 
the Endgame flow directly out of a mindset that allowed the bal- 
ance between science and politics to tip too far in the direction of 
political expediency. ... If elimination of polio in India is quickly 
accompanied by the eradication of wild polio throughout the 
world, that will be impressive but it will not include the eradica- 
tion of the Sabin vaccine-derived virus [i.e. from OPV] and end 
the threat it poses. (Muraskin, 2012: 137, 139, 141) 
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The PPI has been a coercive programme. Rather than re-examining its 
widely criticised systemic limitations, however, the official response was 
to redouble efforts to persuade doubting and resisting civilians (espe- 
cially Muslims) to comply during the ever more frequent and intensively 
monitored immunisation rounds. Despite the insight that Muslims are 
‘underserved’, Muslim children in the polio hotspots received numer- 
ous doses (perhaps overdoses?) of oral polio vaccine. But little has been 
achieved to remedy the appalling state of government health services in 
Western UP or to invest in sanitation that would reduce many sources 
of childhood morbidity and mortality (including those that sustain the 
transmission of poliovirus). Most Muslim parents—in rural Bijnor and 
North India more generally—accept polio drops (if only reluctantly 
and after robust persuasion). Unsurprisingly, many others have been 
hesitant or suspicious. Sustaining intensive immunisation activities over 
several years with repeated near 100 per cent coverage has been costly, 
financially and for staff ‘fatigue’. But these exertions have not addressed 
Muslims’ social and economic marginalisation—whilst the disaffection 
which that generates has, I suggest, been further solidified by the polio 
rounds. 
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NOTES 


l. This chapter draws on my research in rural Bijnor in 2002-2005. My 
research assistants wrote up interviews in Hindi and the translations are my 
own. Words in italics are the actual words used and all personal names are 
pseudonyms. 

2. See Das (1999) for a discussion on how ethical concerns about the imple- 
mentation of immunisation campaigns may be elided by the rhetoric celebrating 
the successful achievement of a global public good. 

3. According to Muraskin (2012), the pressure to implement the programme 
globally initially came less from WHO Geneva than from some of the WHO 
regional offices (though, notably, not South-East Asia Regional Office (SEARO), 
which included India). Muraskin paints a depressing picture of decisions being 
reached in a fashion that ‘does not conform to the vision ... of rational fact- 
based policymaking’ (2012: 47), but rather a ‘faith-based perspective’ (2012: 
42) combined with behind-the-scenes lobbying by ‘eradication entrepreneurs’ 
(2012: 80), sleights of hand in reporting ‘decisions’ taken in meetings, etc. It 
appears that these contestations primarily reflected the professional interests 
of the ‘eradication entrepreneurs’, not the profit-making interests of pharma- 
ceutical companies producing the attenuated live oral (Sabin) vaccine and the 
inactivated (Salk) vaccine. 

4. For more details on this, see the WHO Weekly epidemiological records 
listed in the bibliography. 

5. For more details, see Arita et al. (2006), John (2004, 2006), Paul (2006, 
2008), Paul and Dawson (2005), Roberts (2006), Sathyamala et al. (2005a, 
2005b) and Vijayakumar and George (2004). IPV requires injection technology 
and is more expensive per dose than live oral polio vaccine but IPV does not 
entail the risks associated with OPV. See also Das (1999). 

6. Even Mohamed et al., who otherwise endorse PPI, describe the inflation 
of immunisation rounds as an ‘instinctive response ... without a critical assess- 
ment of their benefit and necessity’ (2009: 12). 

7. According to Muraskin (2012: 101ff., 129ff.), the existence of ‘chronic 
carriers’ of WPV was known well before the GPEI began and concerns had been 
raised about the possibility of chronic carriers of poliovirus derived from OPV, 
even as early as 1978. Nevertheless, research on this was discouraged and dis- 
senting voices were routinely marginalised within the GPEI. 
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8. In nearby Qaziwala, a predominantly Muslim village where I conducted 
research with Roger Jeffery and Craig Jeffrey in 2000-2002, women repeatedly 
raised the same anxieties. 

9. In similar vein, Farida Khatun, a woman teacher at a local madrasa, whom 
I interviewed during the research in 2000-2002 with Roger Jeffery and Craig 
Jeffrey, commented: 


The mahaul [atmosphere] of the village is completely different from that 
in the town. They are even afraid of the polio drops. Village women come 
to ask me if they should give the drops to their children or not. I explain 
to them and then they give the drops to their children. (Field notes, 24 
January 2001) 


10. See Chandravarkar (1992) for a discussion of plague in 1896-1914 and 
Bhattacharya (2006) and Greenough (1995) for accounts of smallpox eradica- 
tion in the 1970s. 

11. This discussion draws on P. Jeffery and R. Jeffery (2008, 2010c). 

12. In 1982-1983 and in 1990-1991, Roger Jeffery and I lived on the 
Dharmnagri Primary Health Centre compound. We witnessed numerous inter- 
actions between government staff and villagers there as well as accompanying 
villagers to urban facilities, and can confirm the villagers’ allegations. 

13. The fear that a global programme to eradicate polio would compromise 
Routine Immunisation was one reason why WHO and UNICEF, among others, 
initially opposed the GPEI (Muraskin, 2012: 59). Nevertheless, Aylward et al. 
(2003: 45) assert that there have been ‘irrefutable benefits’ with little evidence 
that broader health concerns have been compromised by GPEI—despite admit- 
ting that there is little adequate baseline data on which to make such a claim. 
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The Elusive Pursuit of Social Justice 
for Dalits in Uttar Pradesh 


Ali Mehdi 


Caste has historically been one of the principal axes of social injustice 
in India, and numerous movements have emerged over the years to 
challenge it.’ Although belatedly, in UP too, various political and non- 
political Dalit organisations have been trying to mobilise Dalits/SCs 
since the 1940s* to bring about self-respect and social justice to them 
(Jaoul, 2007; Kumar, 2007; Shah, 2004). The establishment of the BSP 
in 1984, and its gradual but spectacular rise in a relatively short period, 
marked a watershed in the history of Dalit mobilisation. The BSP not 
only revolutionised the power dynamics of India’s most populous, 
politically significant and arguably the most conservative state—ruling 
it four times’—but managed to emerge as the third largest national party 
in the 2009 national elections by winning more seats than the country’s 
two major communist parties (Communist Party of India [CPI], CPI- 
Marxist) put together.* 

However, the question remains—to what extent have Dalits in UP 
been successful in achieving social justice since the formation of BSP? 
This is an issue which does not seem to have received much systematic 
attention from a theoretical social justice perspective.’ On the other 
hand, comparative merits of theories of justice in moral and political 
philosophy have largely been discussed in conceptual terms, without 
much formal application or valuation at the empirical level (Sen, 1979, 
2000b). This chapter takes a small step towards bridging this gap by 
using Amartya Sen’s capability approach and idea of justice to evaluate 
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the progress made by UP’s Dalits towards social justice since the forma- 
tion and rise of BSP.° 

Two clarifications are called for here. First, I am not making any strict 
causal linkages between the formation and rise of BSP and the condition 
of Dalits. While general correlations can be established, the BSP is not 
the only party or organisation which is promoting or has promoted the 
cause of Dalits in UP, and their condition is a result of multiple institu- 
tional and non-institutional factors. But, while other Dalit organisations 
in UP have not been able to make any major impact at the political, 
economic and social levels, they have been able to benefit Dalits in a 
congenial atmosphere created by the rise of the BSP (Jaoul, 2007). As far 
as other political parties in UP are concerned, their focus on Dalits has 
intensified due to mobilisation and capture of the ‘Dalit vote-bank’ by 
BSP, as the arithmetic of caste requires them to take account of one-fifth 
of UP’s population that is Dalit. Thus, BSP has directly as well as indi- 
rectly contributed to the special focus on, and uplift of, UP Dalits. At the 
same time, their failure at the socio-economic level cannot be attributed 
to BSP alone (for reasons discussed in section 3). Second, my reference 
point here is not just BSP’s periods of rule, since they have been scat- 
tered and short, with the exception of the recently completed full-term 
(for which relevant data is not available anyways), but the period since 
its formation (for which relevant data is available). 

What data is relevant for an assessment of justice or injustice in 
general, and among UP Dalits in particular, is briefly discussed in 
section 1 of this chapter highlighting the theoretical as well as empirical 
suitability of ‘capability’ as the central focal variable. Since capability to 
avoid premature mortality is the most fundamental and vital of human 
capabilities—without which other capabilities become totally meaning- 
less (we need to be alive to be capable of pursuing anything), and on 
whose value a universal consensus is possible (Sen, 1998, 1999)’— 
section 2 uses under-five mortality rate (USMR) as a proxy to assess the 
progress of UP’s SCs on the scale of capability and justice by comparing 
their performance with that of UP’s upper castes, as well as with that 
of SCs in five other states with the highest percentage of Dalits in their 
population. Health, or the avoidance of premature mortality, is, for Sen, 
‘central to the understanding of social justice’, valuable not just instru- 
mentally (enabling us to function), but more crucially, intrinsically, as 
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an end in itself (Sen, 2000a, 2002). In UP, as elsewhere, biases in social, 
economic, political and other arrangements—which Dalits have faced 
in various forms for centuries—‘are often most clearly seen through 
differential mortality information’ (Sen, 1998: 23). Child mortality indi- 
cators, such as U5MR, are widely considered as sensitive indicators of 
social and economic status of populations (Marmot, 2005; UN, 1985), 
and have been used by UNICEF and other international organisations as 
an index of the overall health status of populations where most deaths 
occur among children (Hill, 1993). Section 3 points to their capability— 
achievements/capability—deprivations in educational and economic 
realms (considered the most important determinants of health and child 
mortality), which account for their most basic capability—deprivations. 
Evidence on these determinants goes as far back as 1840, when René 
Louis Villermé showed that more educated and affluent members 
of a society tend to have longer and healthier lives, and ever since, 
the relationship ‘has been shown to hold for just about every human 
society’ (Daniels et al., 2000: 3). Numerous empirical studies have 
shown their impact on child survival in developing countries (Caldwell, 
1979; Caldwell and McDonald, 1982; Bicego and Boerma, 1993). 
Finally, I conclude with what Dalits in UP—and this chapter—have or 
have not been able to achieve. 


SECTION 1: ‘MEASURING JUSTICE’? 


The issue of ‘relevant data’ was raised above, and is, in fact, one of the 
first questions to be addressed in any debate on the assessment of jus- 
tice or injustice. According to Sen, all theories of justice that have stood 
the test of time demand equality in some space central to them, and he 
has argued for ‘capabilities’ as the central focal variable. His approach 
is premised on the fact that humans are quite diverse in terms of their 
internal characteristics (age, gender, abilities and disabilities, talents, 
proneness to illness, etc.) as well as external circumstances (social, 
economic, ecological, etc.), and therefore their capabilities to convert 
a given set of resources, including ‘social primary goods’, into valuable 
achievements also vary. Even lack of resources or poverty is seen by 
Sen in terms of capability—deprivation (Sen, 1985, 1990, 1999, 2000a, 
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2000b, 2002, 2006). Although the ‘income—poverty’ of an SC and upper 
caste might be the same, the ‘capability—poverty’ of a poor SC will most 
likely be higher than his upper caste counterpart due to their different 
external characteristics. Nevertheless, it is also possible that an income- 
poor upper caste has a higher level of capability—poverty due to his/her 
deprivations arising out of internal characteristics, or even external cir- 
cumstances in certain cases. For instance, an income-poor upper caste 
woman may, quite possibly, be more capability deprived than an equally 
income-poor SC man, which is why Sen argues we need to move beyond 
resources to capabilities. 

As far as his idea of justice is concerned, one aspect—central to 
his discourse—is most relevant here. He makes a distinction between 
‘transcendental’ justice and ‘comparative’ justice. The former, according 
to him, focuses on the characterisation of perfectly just social arrange- 
ments, taking the ‘basic structure of society’ and its institutions as the 
‘primary subject of justice’ (Rawls, 1971: 7), assuming that members of 
the society would comply with the institutional demands of justice. On 
the other hand, ‘comparative’ justice focuses on ‘making comparisons 
between different ways in which people’s lives may be led, influenced by 
institutions but also by people’s actual behaviour, social interactions and 
other significant determinants’, on identification and removal of mani- 
fest and redressable injustices, and on how more (not perfect) justice 
can be achieved (Sen, 2009). In this view, the focus is on reduction of 
injustices—which implies gradual enhancement of justice—rather than 
on craving for perfect justice, which is usually elusive. 

Thorat (2007) has constructed a composite Social Justice Index based 
on crimes against SCs and STs. However, registered cases of crimes are 
not reliable for this purpose, and could actually be representative of 
increasing Dalit empowerment than of increasing injustice. An increase 
in atrocities can result from violent reactions by dominant castes to the 
rising profile of Dalits, as in UP (affrelot, 2003; Lerche, 1998). Second, 
more registered cases could also be a sign of growing courage among 
Dalits to stand up against their perpetrators and go to police stations, 
and more crucially, the police being forced to actually register their 
cases. Considering local power relations, registering a criminal case can 
be an achievement in itself for those who were earlier beaten up both 
by the police and the perpetrators if they dared to go to a police station. 
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So, despite decades of Dalit mobilisation, if UP tops the list of registered 
crimes against Dalits (7,522 in 2009, as per the Central Government’s 
National Crime Records Bureau), this fact in itself does not show their 
disempowerment (though the reverse could perhaps be a more valid 
conclusion). Third, the number of registered cases has to be seen with 
reference to the population of Dalits in a given state. For instance, there 
are more than 35 million Dalits in UP (21 per cent of India’s total Dalit 
population, as per Census 2001), and it is thus no big surprise that UP 
tops the list of registered crimes against them. A more valid indicator 
would be the ‘rate of crime’ (crimes per hundred thousand population) 
against them, and on this indicator, UP (3.8) does better than Rajasthan 
(7.5), Andhra Pradesh (5.4), Madhya Pradesh (4.3), Orissa (4.2) and 
Bihar (4.0) (Central Government’s National Crime Records Bureau). 
Fourth, many people from the erstwhile dominant castes/classes told 
me during my fieldtrips (see section 3 for details) that they are scared 
of Dalits as they threaten them with fake police cases. The police say 
they are under pressure to register cases of Dalits against non-Dalits, 
especially when BSP is in power. It is difficult to verify such allegations. 
Nevertheless, registered cases of violence against Dalits do not seem to 
be as useful in understanding their access to social justice as are indica- 
tors of child mortality. 

With a focus on people’s capabilities and ‘actual lives’, therefore, 
Sen’s capability approach and idea of justice are particularly relevant for 
the analysis of cases wherein discrimination, both direct and structural 
(see section 3), is pervasive and profoundly affects people’s life-chances. 
Few cases would be as befitting as India, UP even more, if we take into 
account the entrenched nature of multiple, overlapping patterns of 
discrimination after more than six decades of constitutional and institu- 
tional promises of equality and social justice. Dr B.R. Ambedkar, Father 
of India’s Constitution, long foresaw the inadequacy of ‘formal’ (or 
transcendental) justice: ‘It might have been thought that this principle 
of equal justice would strike a death blow to the Established Order. As 
a matter of fact, far from suffering any damage the Established Order 
has continued to operate inspite of it (Ambedkar, 1989: 103-104). 
Although the situation has improved significantly since his time, caste 
and other forms of discrimination remain entrenched. 
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There is enough evidence to support Ambedkar’s and Sen’s scepticism 
towards formal justice. For instance, according to Dréze and Kingdon 
(2001: 20), ‘scheduled-caste children have an “intrinsic disadvantage”, 
in the sense of a relatively low chance of going to school even after 
controlling for household wealth, parental education and motivation, 
school quality, and related variables’, suggesting the ‘persistence of an 
overall bias against scheduled-caste children in the schooling system, in 
spite of positive discrimination in pupil incentives’. Jeffrey et al. (2004) 
provide qualitative evidence of capability—deprivation of educated 
Dalits to convert their cultural capital into secure employment. A recent 
World Bank study highlights that ‘being an SC significantly lowers the 
probability of movement out of poverty even after we control for the 
effects of many other factors’ (Kapoor et al., 2009: 199). Lanjouw and 
Zaidi’s (2001) study shows that not only are SC households deprived in 
terms of asset-ownership and human capital, they also experience lower 
economic returns from both. Dommaraju et al. (2008: 491) argue that 
‘caste differentials in health outcomes such as child mortality cannot 
be reduced to socioeconomic differences among castes’, pointing to the 
independent impact of caste discrimination. Van de Poel and Speybroeck 
(2009: 282), in their study on malnutrition inequalities between SC/STs 
and the rest of the Indian population, conclude that ‘it is important to 
consider both differences in the distribution of health determinants and 
differences in their effects as the latter can point to behavioral differences 


or discriminatory behavior, which are very relevant when interest lies 
in investigating ethnic inequalities in health’ (italics mine). ‘Behavioural 
differences’ between such ethnic groups as SCs and upper castes are 
themselves more a result of ‘discriminatory behaviour’ that SCs have 
experienced for many centuries, than of some essentialised genetic or 
cultural differences between the two groups. 


SECTION 2: CAPABILITY TO AVOID 
PREMATURE MORTALITY 


Reliable estimates of USMR by such social characteristics as caste, tribe, 
religion, education and wealth status have been provided in India, 
for the first time, by the National Family Health Survey (NFHS) since 
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its inception in 1992-1993. The NFHS is the Indian version of the 
Demographic and Health Surveys (DHS), which are conducted in over 
85 developing countries. All NFHS U5MRs in this chapter, unless stated 
otherwise, are for the 10-year period preceding the survey. Although, 
typically, mortality rates are calculated for five-year periods preceding 
the survey, the 10-year period is used in the case of smaller subgroups 
to ensure stability in estimates (Rutstein and Rojas, 2006). 

Before NFHS, the Office of the Registrar General of India (RGI), 
Ministry of Home Affairs, Government of India (Gol), provided IMRs 
(see Figure 4.1) and age-specific death rates for age group 0-4 years 
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Figure 4.1 
SC IMR, 1978 to 1998-1999 


Source: SRS 1978, ‘Survey on infant and child mortality, 1979’ (RGI 1983); SRS 1984, 
‘Mortality differentials in India, 1984 (RGI 1989); NFHS-1 and -2, state reports 
(NFHS IMR is for a 10-year period preceding the survey, while SRS estimates are for 
the survey year). SRS is based on de jure sample, NFHS on de facto, so technically, 
their figures are not comparable, but we can use them to get an overview without 
taking variations too precisely. 

Notes: a) SRS 1978 did not provide total figures in the caste/tribe category, only for rural 
and urban areas, which is why rural figures are given in the case of SRS 1984 as 
well to keep them comparable (since an overwhelming majority of SCs are rural, 
their rural figures can be taken to denote their overall condition); b) NFHS-3 
figures are not provided to keep all the figures inclusive of Uttarakhand in the case 
of UP. 
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by caste, religion, etc., for 1978 and 1984, based on the Sample Regis- 
tration System (SRS). Unfortunately, we do not have U5MR by inter- 
secting characteristics, e.g. by these social and other characteristics for 
various castes and sub-castes. Availability at such a disaggregated level 
could have helped the analysis of relative capability-deprivations at a 
deeper level, but considering the limited sample size at state level in 
sample surveys (such as NFHS, etc.), they would not be statistically sig- 
nificant. The Indian Censuses do not suffer from this problem, but only 
indirect estimations of U5MR (as presented below) are possible through 
them, which are not as reliable as SRS or NFHS estimates.’ 

Table 4.1 shows that the highest level of USMR decline (in numbers 
and proportionately) occurred among UP’s SCs around the formation 


Table 4.1 


Comparative USMR of SCs and Upper Castes, UP and India, 1978-1979 to 1982- 
1983 and 1984-1985 to 1988-1989 (Decline in Number/Per Cent) 


Period UP SCs UP UCs India SCs India UCs 
1978-1979 to 1982-1983* 259.2 N/AS 179.4 N/AS 
1984-1985 to 1988-1989* 193.2 142.4 142.3 102.3 
Decline, 1978-1983 to 66/25.5 N/A 37.1/20.7 N/A 
1984-1989 (N/P) 

1991-1992 to 1995-1996* 171.2 126.4 125.0 81.4 
Decline, 1984-1989 to 22/11.4 16/11.2 17.3/12.2 20.9/20.4 
1991-1996 (N/P) 

1996-1997 to 2005-2006 135.1 87.7 88.1 59.2 
Decline, 1991-1996 to 36.1/21.1 38.7/30.6 36.9/29.5  22.2/27.3 
1995-1906 (N/P) 

Decline, 1984-1989 to 58.1/30.1 54.7/38.4 54.2/38.1 43.1/42.1 


1995-1906 (N/P) 


Source: All figures in Table 4.1 are based on present UP borders (excluding Uttaranchal/ 
Uttarakhand). Figures in rows marked with an asterisk (*) have been provided 
by Dr Rajesh Kumar Chauhan (Joint Director, Population Research Centre, 
Department of Economics, University of Lucknow, UP) based on his recalculations. 
Figures in the last row (1995-1996 to 2005-2006) have been taken from NFHS-3 
reports. 

Note: § NFHS-1 combined data for upper castes and OBCs into caste/tribe category 
‘Other’, so it is not possible to calculate for either of them separately, making 
‘Other’ in NFHS-1 incomparable with ‘Other’ in NFHS-2 and -3. 
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of BSP (1978-1983 to 1984-1989). This might be the only period 
in which proportionate decline is faster among SCs than among the 
non-SC population. In the absence of estimates for the non-SC popula- 
tion at the beginning of this period, we cannot say for sure, but at any 
rate, we know that SC declines were not faster than non-SC declines 
from then onwards. Since data before 1978-1983 is unavailable, we do 
not know whether this decline was part of a trend or just a one-time 
occurrence, though clearly, such a level of decline did not happen after 
this period. USMR is an outcome indicator, largely determined by socio- 
economic conditions (see section 3); it neither changes nor impacts 
change as rapidly as technical health interventions such as place of birth, 
availability and utilisation of antenatal and postnatal care, vaccinations, 
etc. (the latter significantly depend on the former in places such as UP 
with inefficient and inequitable public health services). U5MR decline 
in this period could be attributable to decades of pre-BSP affirmative 
action and Dalit mobilisation, rather than the activities of the BSP itself. 

If we look at the 12-year period after the formation of the BSP (1984— 
1989 to 1991-1996), though UP Dalits experienced only one-third of 
the decline they experienced earlier, it was essentially at the same rate 
as UP upper castes in percentage terms, which was not the case in the 
following period (1991-1996 to 1995-2006), in either number or 
percentage terms. According to the period data available for all groups 
(1984-1985 to 1988-1989), up until 1995-1996 to 2005-2006, UP’s 
SCs have experienced a higher level of improvement (in numbers) com- 
pared to other groups, but less than all of them in percentage terms (see 
Table 4.2). 

How have UP Dalits done vis-a-vis their counterparts in selected 
states? Starting with NFHS-1, it is interesting to note wide state-wise 
differentials within SCs (Figure 4.2 points to differentials by gender and 
residence within UP SCs), with UP being severely worst-off in terms of 
the capability of Dalits to avoid premature mortality and West Bengal 
being the second worst. Coincidentally, these are also the two states 
with the largest Dalit populations (35 and 18 million respectively: 
Census 2001), together having nearly one-third of India’s total Dalit 
population. Thus, these states deserve to be more closely observed. At 
the same time, it is interesting to compare the progress of Dalits in these 
two states as they have been beneficiaries of contrasting notions of social 
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Indirect SC U5MR Estimates for Selected States by Gender and Residence, 2001 


Source: District Level Estimates of Child Mortality in India based on 2001 Census Data, 
RGI 2009. 

Notes: In Census 2001, only Hindus, Sikhs and Buddhists are counted in the SC category, 
whereas in NFHS surveys, the caste question is asked to all individuals, irrespective 
of religion. This may explain the variation between SC U5MR in NFHS-2 and 
Census 2001—periods of which are somewhat close—to some degree. Another 
source of variation could be the difference in estimation methods of the Census 
(indirect) and NFHS (direct) for USMR. 


justice—caste-oriented in UP and class-based in West Bengal—and this 
would offer us useful practical insights from the perspective of—as well 
as for the enhancement of—comparative justice. 

With the exception of Punjab, there were substantial USMR declines 
in all states between NFHS-1 and NFHS-2, especially in Tamil Nadu, 
West Bengal and UP. However, UP’s feat is arguably greater if we 
acknowledge that caste mobilisation in Tamil Nadu has had a much 
longer history than in UP, while West Bengal had been consistently 
ruled by the Left, until that time, for more than two decades, compared 
to BSP’s scattered periods of rule, that too in coalition with upper caste 
BJP. UP figures for NFHS-3 are sans Uttaranchal, so incomparable with 
NFHS-1/-2. However, based on the huge differential between Dalits in 
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UP (135) and Uttarakhand (97) in NFHS-3, if we exclude Uttarakhand 
SCs from UP SCs in NFHS-1/-2, figures for the latter would be much 
worse than given above. In that case, progress of UP SCs in NFHS-3 
compared to previous surveys would be much better. 

In any case, returning to the comparative perspective, it is significant 
to note that Dalits in West Bengal witnessed the highest level of USMR 
decline between NFHS-2 and NFHS-3, as well as overall from NFHS-1 
to NFHS-3. This lends support to Navarro and Shi’s (2001) conclusion 
that political parties in government for longer periods, committed to 
redistributive policies, economic and social, are generally more suc- 
cessful in reducing social inequalities in health outcomes such as child 
mortality. Although the BSP has left the two major Left parties behind in 
the electoral arena, it has quite a long way to go in matching them with 
respect to the enhancement of social justice/capabilities for Dalits. The 
Left government’s rigorous implementation of tenancy and land reforms 
(with disproportionately higher granting of patta rights to SC/STs), 
decentralisation (with SCs accounting for nearly two-fifths of elected 
representatives at all levels of the local government), coupled with— 
very importantly—the control of social oppression and violence against 
Dalits (Ghosh, 2004), has led to a higher economic, political and social 
status for Dalits in the state than elsewhere in India. However, if we look 
at the respective IMRs of SCs in UP and West Bengal in Figure 4.1, the 
former seems to have done much better between 1978 and 1998-1999 
than the latter. The Left majority government was uninterruptedly in 
power in West Bengal from 1977 to 2011, and SC IMR there actually 
substantially worsened by 1984, only to improve distinctly by NFHS-2."° 
But it is SCs in Himachal Pradesh and Tamil Nadu whose capability 
seems to have improved most. According to the PROBE Report (1998: 
125), ‘while caste distinctions do exist in Himachal Pradesh, they tend 
to take a less hierarchical and exploitative form than in many other 
regions’, which not only explains the ‘relatively equitable access to pro- 
ductive resources’, but relatively lower levels of child mortality among 
Dalits in that state. 

It is also interesting that Dalits have the lowest USMR (in NFHS-3) 
in states with India’s four largest metro cities—West Bengal (47), Tamil 
Nadu (48), Maharashtra (50), Delhi (51)—and these are also the states 
where the U5MR differential between Dalits and upper castes (or OBCs 
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as in Tamil Nadu) is also one of the lowest. In fact, West Bengal is the 
only state in India where SCs have a lower U5MR than upper castes 
(70), though it was not the case in NFHS-2 (upper castes: 63). However, 
both facts—U5MR increase among upper castes, and SCs doing remark- 
ably better than upper castes within seven years—are surprising. But 
concerning metro states, one could possibly argue that caste as a factor 
was undermined in the case of the first three as a result of a long history 
of class/caste movements, with all four being historically cosmopolitan 
and urban. But we cannot generalise an inverse relationship between 
urbanisation and caste discrimination for metro states because we also 
have UP, Rajasthan, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, etc., where caste discrim- 
ination is known to be quite significant, and there is a notable differen- 
tial between the USMRs of SCs and upper castes. Caste discrimination 
persists in liberalised, urban India (Deshpande, 2011; Harriss-White, 
2003; Harriss-White and Heyer, 2010; Thorat and Newman, 2010). 
Indirect caste-wise U5MR estimates for various states, based on 
Census 2001, were provided for the first time by RGI in 2009. SCs in 
Madhya Pradesh (158) and UP (145) had the highest U5MRs, while SCs 
in Daman and Diu (40) and Kerala (54) had the lowest.'! Figure 4.2 
shows that UP’s Dalits were worst-off in terms of intra-community dif- 
ferentials by gender (same residence) and by residence (same gender), 
followed by Haryana. Another notable aspect is that rural male SCs 
in West Bengal, Haryana and Tamil Nadu did slightly better than did 
urban females, while the latter in UP did much better than UP’s rural 
male SCs. Nevertheless, if U5MR is an indication, the situation of SC 
females in UP vis-a-vis female SCs in other states is the worst, again with 
the exception of females in rural (187) as well as urban (121) Madhya 
Pradesh. In other words, UP’s SC women not only suffer from greater 
capability—deprivations compared to its Dalit men, but even to most of 
their counterparts in other parts of the country. This shows why our 
analysis should not, ideally (if the data were available), be limited to 
capability-deprivations of broad social groups, and should rather go 


deeper to explore how subgroups or individuals within groups/sub- 
groups, with varying internal characteristics and external circumstances, 
are doing in terms of their capabilities. There is a general tendency to 
look at aggregative indicators/collective experience when we talk about 
discriminated groups—whether it is Dalits/minorities in India, Blacks 
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in the US or women in most parts of the world—which only takes us 
halfway. Such a tendency is often supported by those better-off in the 
discriminated groups, helping them to reap benefits that would other- 
wise go to the worse-off among them. The lack of adequate and reliable 
disaggregated data also reflects the apathy or possible antipathy of the 
public system (not statistically weak in a general sense) towards the 
disadvantaged. 


SECTION 3: CAPABILITY-DEPRIVATIONS 
OF UP DALITS 


Despite improvements that UP Dalits have experienced—some more 
than others—since BSP arrived on the political scene, how do we 
explain their elusive pursuit of social justice, or continued presence at 
the bottom of the capability scale? UP Dalits have the highest USMR 
among social groups in UP, of SCs in all other states; the highest 
number of under-five deaths, as a social group, in a country which is 
the world’s largest contributor to under-five deaths (which makes their 
welfare not just a matter of state and national, but international, con- 
cern). The stakes involved (distributive as well as aggregative) make it 
critical to highlight certain major factors that could be responsible for 
their condition. It has already been pointed out in the previous section 
that institutional effectiveness is a very serious problem in UP—and it 
affects disadvantaged groups such as Dalits more than others (Jeffrey 
et al., 2005; Pai, 2000a; PROBE, 1998), but is not the only or per- 
haps even the most important obstacle as far as the welfare of Dalits is 
concerned. Non-institutional issues are arguably more important, and 
some of them will be discussed here. 

Analysts have pointed out to BSP’s lack of concrete economic 
agenda, political opportunism and corruption, symbolism, preference 
for Chamars, etc., as partial or complete reasons for the poor human 
development outcomes and socio-economic status of ordinary UP Dalits 
(Jaoul, 2007; Mehrotra, 2007; Pai, 2002, 2004, 2007; Srivastava, 2007). 
For sure, these are very important reasons, and without them, the out- 
comes and status for UP Dalits would have been much better. However, 
but for BSP’s ‘opportunistic’ alliances, there would have been no BSP 
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government until 2007. Even if we assume that all that the BSP-led 
government did was to infuse some self-respect and -confidence among 
Dalits (which other political parties either would or could not have 
done, even if they could have delivered more than BSP actually did in 
material terms) during its brief periods of rule, that is no mean achieve- 
ment. A lack of self-respect has been, and is, significantly responsible 
for SCs’ abysmal capability—-deprivations. Self-respect is a crucial— 
according to Rawls, the most crucial—aspect of social justice and its 
enhancement is an enhancement of social justice. Dalit mobilisation in 
UP had been going on without political power since the 1940s, and it 
would be difficult to deny that BSP could benefit Dalits more by being in 
power, particularly considering the socio-political dynamics of the state. 
Nevertheless, without corruption, narrow (albeit not exclusive) focus 
on Chamars, lack of economic agenda, etc., BSP could have definitely 
done much more than it actually did for ordinary Dalits. But more can 
be understood by looking beyond these issues and exploring the role 
of pervasive discrimination in the distribution as well as conversion of 
educational and economic capital—seen as most crucial determinants of 
U5MR‘/health/justice—into capabilities. 

Qualitative evidence suggests that the strong desire of Dalits for 
upward social mobility via education is not always met with an encour- 
aging attitude from the dominant castes/classes. To begin with, majority 
of teachers—in public and private schools, in rural and urban UP—are 
upper caste (Srivastava, 2006). The PROBE (1998) Report talks of: 
(a) the problem of ‘social distance’ for lower-caste children when schools 
are located in upper-caste localities; (b) the neglect of and disparaging 
attitudes towards Dalit students by upper-caste teachers (making them 
feel inferior and perform menial chores, meting out harsh corporal 
punishment, seating them separately from other students or on the 
floor while others sit on benches, and the like); (c) harassment and 
direct violence by upper-caste students, etc. ‘Far more widespread than 
these cases of blatant discrimination’, the Report tells us, ‘are subtle 
forms of unequal treatment in the classroom’. Other studies (Dréze and 
Gazdar, 2007; Jeffrey et al., 2005; Kaur and Pattanaik, 2000; Pai, 2000a; 
UNICEF, 2006; World Bank, 2002) too have documented various 
forms of discrimination in educational (and other) spheres. During my 
fieldwork, a rich landlord narrated that when he approached a teacher 
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to readmit a Dalit student, the latter tried to convince him by saying: 
‘Brother, if these people get educated, who will work in our farms?’ 
Covert and overt discrimination and indifference by teachers and high- 
caste peers not only negatively affects the self-image and -confidence of 
Dalit students, but explains their lower educational levels and higher 
out-of-school, dropout, unemployment, poverty and similar rates. 

Lack of sufficient economic capital forces many SCs to send their 
children to public schools, whose situation has been described in detail 
in Dréze and Gazdar (2007) and PROBE (1998), among other sources. 
Another fallout of their economic situation is that many Dalit students 
have to undertake paid labour to support their families, which, coupled 
with poor nutritional intakes and other factors, affects their educational 
outcomes (Kaur and Pattanaik, 2000). As far as mid-day meal scheme 
in public schools—supposed to enhance the nutritional status of 
students—is concerned, Thorat and Lee (2003), based on interviews 
with SC communities in 120 villages of UP, found out that in 90 per 
cent of cases, the distribution of dry-grain happens in dominant-caste 
localities and SC children have to ‘enter an area of heightened vulner- 
ability, tension and threat’ if they wish to avail of it. In many cases, 
the meal or grain is either of a very poor quality or totally missing as 
the concerned officials divide a substantial part of the allotted budget 
among themselves. Another negative fallout of their financial state is 
that SC children cannot afford to travel or live outside their villages for 
secondary or higher education. SC girls suffer from higher capability— 
deprivation since they are seen as easy prey by upper castes/OBCs, 
making them vulnerable on roads and within schools.” 

Specific forms and cases of discrimination have been presented here 
for illustrative purposes, and are not exhaustive. Neither are they gener- 
alisable: not all members of upper castes/OBCs are victimising SCs, nor 
are all SCs necessarily victims. Further, even if we agree with Lerche 
that ‘caste oppression ... hits all low-caste people, independent of class’ 
(2003: 195), there will for sure be a difference of degree, depending on 
ownership of capital (economic, political or cultural), residence, etc. 
A high-ranking Dalit officer told me, ‘the king has no caste’, and said 
that senior politicians and government officers of different castes freely 
intermingle, and Brahmins have even married their daughters to senior 
Dalit officers, which according to him is because of their desire to be 
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close to centres of political power. Gaura (1999) also presents evidence 
of a ‘political relationship’ between Dalits and the dominant-caste elite 
in Sunai and Rajpur villages of UP’s Bulandshahr District. In addition, 
although caste discrimination is still very much alive, it has consider- 
ably reduced over the years (e.g. Béteille, 2007; my Dalit respond- 
ents). It is neither omnipotent nor omnipresent. It is also the case that 
caste discrimination exists within SCs too: during my fieldwork, most 
Chamars would stay away from Balmiki (scavenging caste) localities 
and it is well-known that non-Chamar sub-castes have benefitted much 
less from a predominantly Chamar ruling elite. This is clearly visible in 
the differential conditions of their localities. Finally, some of the prob- 
lems discussed in this chapter are not exclusive to Dalits; they are also 
faced—in varying degrees—by OBCs, upper caste females, poor across 
castes, minorities, etc. 

Coming back to the determinants of U5MR, as far as the economic 
sphere is concerned, it has been represented by the wealth index in 
DHS/NFHS surveys, a composite variable that is said to be a better 
measure of cumulative living standards and the relative economic status 
of households, calculated based on ownership of certain assets.’ It is 
based on assets such as drinking water source, housing conditions, type 
of toilet facility and cooking fuel, etc., that are more relevant from a 
health or capability approach compared to landownership, income and 
expenditure. However, although the methodology for calculation of 
wealth index has been the same over the surveys, assets have varied (21 
in NFHS-1, 20 in NFHS-2, 33 in NFHS-3), making it non-comparable 
across surveys. 

According to Figure 4.3, the two states with the largest number of 
Dalits—UP and West Bengal—are also the ones with the largest percent- 
age of poorest Dalits. UP is always among the worst, but it is surprising 
in the case of a state ruled in the name of the poor for three decades 
uninterruptedly. Even in the second lowest wealth quintile, these two 
states stand out. It is equally surprising, positively though, to see only 
a miniscule percentage of Dalits in the poorest category in the adjoin- 
ing states of Punjab, Himachal Pradesh and Haryana—especially the 
latter, well-known for its atrocities against Dalits—much lower vis-a-vis 
UP upper castes, but who, after all, have the highest percentage of 
their population in the richest category, in which we also find a higher 
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percentage of SCs in UP and Tamil Nadu (than SCs in West Bengal). 
Two-thirds of UP’s SCs, however, are in poorest two quintiles, com- 
pared to nearly a quarter of UP upper castes. We don’t know if things 
have improved for UP SCs since BSP came on the scene in terms of 
wealth index, but conventional poverty estimations in Figure 4.4 do 
show that rural poverty among UP SCs (STs are only a tiny percentage) 
has experienced the largest decline vis-a-vis urban SCs or Others in 
rural/urban areas between 1987-1988 and 1999-2000, and the overall 
gap too between SC and Others has reduced. 

Srivastava (2007) has presented data from National Sample Survey 
(NSS) 1983/1999-2000, which shows that, despite UP being among 
the first states to initiate land reforms after Independence, Hindu upper 
castes continue to hold a highly disproportionate share of land, even as 
holdings of UP’s Hindu SCs/STs have improved only marginally in the 
top percentiles. In terms of occupational status of rural male workers, 
both have moved away from agriculture; but while most upper castes 
shifted to white-collar employment, many SCs/STs moved into (largely 
petty) non-agricultural work, 32 per cent (as against 4 per cent upper 
castes) of them continuing as agricultural labourers (see also Kumar, 
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Figure 4.4 
Trends in Poverty Incidence among SC/STs and Others in UP (Per Cent), 1987-1988 
to 1999-2000 


Source: World Bank, 2002 (based on NSS data). 
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this volume). In terms of household consumption, the proportion 
of SCs/STs has increased, and upper castes decreased, by nearly five 
percentage-points in the lowest quintile, while there has only been a small 
improvement in the representation of SCs/STs in the top two and middle 
quintiles. Unfortunately, I do not have access to raw NSS data to provide 
comparable recent figures for UP’s SCs or for SCs in selected states. 

But how do we explain whatever available data tells us? Notwith- 
standing the BSP’s lack of a clear economic agenda (Mehrotra, 2007; 
Pai, 2002, 2004; Srivastava, 2007), caste discrimination has a role to 
play here as well. The improved economic status of SCs poses various 
challenges to the dominance of upper castes and OBCs. From a psycho- 
logical perspective—and this, I think, is a very significant dimension in 
the life-worlds of many upper castes/OBCs, particularly in rural areas— 
better material condition for SCs means an increased sense of independ- 
ence and self-confidence among them, which is not easy to tolerate for 
those who are used to acting like their patrons. Lerche (2003: 190) talks 
of ‘the poverty-related dependence’ of Chamars on Thakurs. Another 
psychological problem is that Dalits have traditionally been identified 
with certain menial occupations, and upper castes find it awkward to 
see them in others (Jeffrey et al., 2005). Improved economic status also 
means better social and political status, or a challenge to the dominance 
of upper castes and OBCs. 

What Bourdieu (2010) said for the ‘very French’ society of the 1960s 
and 1970s holds true for today’s UP as well: 


[T]he attempts of the initially most disadvantaged groups to come 
into possession of the assets previously possessed by groups 
immediately above them in the social hierarchy ... are more or 
less counterbalanced, at all levels, by the efforts of better-placed 
groups to maintain the scarcity and distinctiveness of their assets. 
(p. 157) 


Since caste as a ‘system’ has been undermined (Srinivas, 2003), caste 
distinction relies more on material distinctiveness, so it is imperative 
to maintain the latter—as can be seen in the patterns of ownership of 
cultural, economic and social capitals. 
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Counterbalancing measures in the economic sphere include appro- 
priating land allotted to SCs—as many complained—untimely and 
piecemeal wage-payments to labourers to keep them dependent and 
impoverished, etc. Their economic fortune is shaped not just by their 
lower educational attainments; there is enough evidence which indicates 
caste discrimination in the economic sphere plays its part too. Ito (2009: 
298) provides recent evidence of caste-based job discrimination in rural 
UP. It is usually assumed that caste discrimination mostly exists in rural 
areas, but it appears that the situation in urban areas is not much better 
either (Thorat and Newman, 2010). Harriss-White (2003: 177) talks 
about ‘a caste-clustering in the distribution of contemporary occupa- 
tions. During my fieldwork, an (upper caste) editor of a prominent 
newspaper in Saharanpur told me that earlier, if SC applicants came to 
him for a job, he used to abusively throw them out; now, he takes their 
CV and later throws it in the dustbin without looking at it, as ‘these 
people lack talent!’ Highly paid private jobs are difficult for Dalits to get 
due to their lower human and social capital, while unaffordable bribes 
are needed to secure government jobs. Business too is not much of an 
option for many, as unlike south and west India, businessmen in North- 
Indian states such as UP are uniformly Bania (upper caste) (Damodaran, 
2008) and, according to World Bank (2002: 62), ‘many educated SC/ 
STs face persistent discrimination in business and are unable to establish 
a foothold in professions dominated by upper caste Hindus’. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The achievements of Dalits in UP have been modest. The rate at which 
the capability of Dalits to avoid premature mortality (USMR/IMR) has 
improved is, considering institutional and non-institutional obstacles 
they have faced and continue to face, quite impressive even compared 
to upper castes in UP and Dalits in selected states. However, if we look 
at their present condition vis-a-vis others, UP Dalits in general, Dalit 
women in particular, suffer from some of the worst capability—depriva- 
tions in the country, not just in UP. 

Why is that so? Are UP’s SCs doing badly because UP has been insti- 
tutionally and economically weak compared to other states? To a certain 
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degree, yes. And this is why even UP’s upper castes have worse human 
development indicators than SCs in states such as Punjab or Tamil 
Nadu. However, it is also true that growth has been uneven in India, and 
in its states, and as such, there is no essential link between a state’s level 
of economic growth and the socio-economic and human development 
of its population or social groups. According to the World Bank (2006: 
24), ‘correcting for cost-of-living differences across states, the large dif- 
ferences across people within rich states implies that the poorer sections 
of more wealthy states are very nearly as poor as those in poorer states’. 
This makes it important to look at how various groups and individuals 
are doing in terms of their comparative capabilities, which are decisively 
determined by non-institutional aspects of states and, more generally, of 
countries (histories, population compositions, local relations and power 
dynamics, etc.) as well as by the nature of their social policies. In the 
case of Dalits in UP, the ideological, programmatic and strategic weak- 
nesses of the BSP have played their part too. 

Nonetheless, material justice, so to say, is only one aspect of social 
justice. A very important one, especially in the case and view of Dalits, is 
self-respect.'* And, if we judge from this perspective, the rise of BSP has 
not only led to a less disabling environment, to say the least, for Dalits in 
UP—which in itself is no mean achievement from a capability approach, 
but might not count for much within a resourcist framework—but has 
also visibly enhanced their sense of self-respect and self-confidence, 
which neither pre-BSP Dalit mobilisation in UP, nor job reservations, 
scholarships, etc., provided by successive governments, were able to 
bring about at a scale that we witness today. Do Dalits just need these 
resources, or self-respect and self-confidence, the tackling of structural 
violence and discrimination (that continues to scourge them, though in 
a lesser degree), etc., as well in order to live, and live fully and respect- 
fully? As far as reduction of structural discrimination and the enhance- 
ment of self-respect are concerned, few would doubt the contribution 
made by BSP. At the same time, there are valid concerns—Where do 
Dalits go from here? And when? 

In this chapter, the availability of comparable data for pre- and post- 
BSP phases, and especially for 2007—present covering the BSP’s first 
majority full-term government, as well as for groups within SCs (by 
sub-caste, gender, residence, education, wealth index, etc.), would have 
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allowed for a more in-depth and disaggregated analysis of the level of 
social justice that Dalits have been able to achieve since the formation of 
the BSP. Nevertheless, the approach adopted for the evaluation of social 
justice, and relevant data presented here, make this chapter a first step 
in the assessment of social justice among Dalits in UP. Considering the 
seriousness of obstacles, and relatively short period since the establish- 
ment of the BSP, making assessments on the basis of progress made in 
child survival appear to be ambitious. But all assessments of social jus- 
tice are essentially normative, determined by our preference for certain 
focal variables, and not others. Even those who oppose the very idea of 
social justice would agree in approving the reduction of child mortality 
as a legitimate goal of public policy. The practical implications of adopt- 
ing the capability approach is that we cannot be happy with simply 
providing reservations, scholarships, few days of employment, cheap 
food items, etc., and assume we have done our part. Those may be fine 
as a starting point, but definitely not as suitable end points. Social justice 
involves ensuring people live, and live as well as possible. 


NOTES 


l. For a discussion on modern-day low-caste movements in India, refer 
to Omvedt (1993), O’Hanlon (2002), Pai (2002), Jaffrelot (2003), etc. The 
recorded history of caste resistance stretches as far back as Buddha in the 
ancient, and Bhakti movement in the medieval periods, which, including par- 
ticipation of certain upper-caste members (Srinivas, 2003: 458), makes the caste 
system unjust even from the standpoint of communitarians such as Michael 
Walzer (1983: 314) who argue against the universalist pretensions of liberal 
theories of justice in favour of local accounts and consensus. 

2. Dalit mobilisation has involved making them aware of their disadvan- 
taged status due to caste discrimination; promoting them in social, political, eco- 
nomic, educational and other spheres so that they can challenge the traditional, 
comprehensive predominance of upper castes; uniting them for collective social 
and political action; pressurising various levels of government to demand greater 
representation and resources; etc. (Pai, 2000b: 191). 

3. From 2007 to 2012, and for three brief spells earlier-—four months and 
16 days in 1995; six months in 1997; and one year, three months and 27 days 
between 2002 and 2003. 

4. For further information on the BSP, see, for instance, Jaffrelot (1998), 
Duncan (1999) and Pai (2002). 
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5. Scholars have analysed the influence/impact of BSP on Dalits in UP with 
reference to their: self-respect and self-confidence (Pai 2000a, 2002, 2004, 2005, 
2007, 2011), formal education, cultural capital and government employment 
(Jeffrey et al., 2004, 2005), rural class and agrarian struggles (Lerche, 1998, 
1999), local social, political and economic relations (Jeffrey and Lerche, 2000, 
2001; Jeffery et al., 2001; Jeffrey et al., 2008; Lerche, 2008), socio-economic 
and political empowerment (C. Jeffrey 2000; Pai 2000a; Hasan, 2001; Jaffrelot, 
2003, Kumar, 2007; Srivastava, 2007), human development (Mehrotra, 2007), 
etc., but not ‘explicitly on social justice among them. Pai has analysed BSP’s 
notion of social justice in her writings, particularly in Pai 2002. Some of these 
authors may have intended an analysis of social justice through the chosen vari- 
ables, but they include no theoretical discussion on why these and not other 
potential variables were chosen. Section 1 provides further discussion on this. 
6. Although Santosh Mehrotra has made use of the capability approach 
(for his list of publications, refer to: http://santoshmehrotra.web.officelive.com/ 
Papers.aspx, last accessed on 13 July 2011), but in his study of Dalits vis-a-vis 
other social groups in UP and Tamil Nadu (Mehrotra, 2007), he does not link 
his analysis with the capability approach, and attributes achievement failures 
of Dalits to the political opportunism of BSP, without any mention of the role 
played by caste discrimination (see section 3 for further discussion on this). 

7. Rawls (2000: 65) also argues that human rights such as the right to life 
(and to the means of subsistence and security) ‘cannot be rejected as peculiarly 
liberal or special to the Western tradition’. 

8. This is the title of a recent book edited by Harry Brighouse and Robeyns 
(Cambridge University Press, 2010), in which they have put together a set of 
essays by some leading political philosophers on the relative merits and demerits 
of Sen’s ‘capabilities’ and Rawls’ ‘social primary goods’ as metrics of justice. 

9. The ‘Manual on Vital Statistics’ (Ministry of Statistics and Programme 
Implementation, Gol, 2009) discusses sources of population data in India, their 
merits and limitations. 

10. However, U5MR reflects socio-economic conditions in a much better 
way than IMR (which is more dependent on technical health interventions such 
as postnatal and antenatal care, immunisations, place of delivery, etc., that can 
be administered even to poor and uneducated mothers). 

11. According to a footnote (to Table 3.1, p. 10 in RGI 2009) in the refer- 
ence, ‘the indirect technique adopted does not appear to give good precision due 
to low level of Mortality’, that ‘estimates for Kerala should be used with caution’, 
and ‘it would be more appropriate to say that the level of early childhood mortal- 
ity is quite low rather than using the precise values shows [shown] in the table’. 
In view of possible underreporting or misreporting of births and deaths, etc., the 
latter statement holds true for NFHS estimates too: they give us an idea of the 
situation, but we should perhaps not take them too precisely. 

12. Even in a majority BSP rule, Dalits across the state continued to face 
harassment at the hands of non-Dalits. Even a BSP MLA (belonging to the upper 
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caste) raped a minor Dalit girl along with his accomplices (The Times of India, 
New Delhi, 13 January 2011, p.13). 

13. For the philosophy, history and background of DHS Wealth Index, and 
its greater relevance with reference to health indicators vis-a-vis income and 
expenditure measures of economic status, see Rutstein and Johnson (2004). 
Filmer and Pritchett (2001) have defended the use of an asset index as against 
income/expenditure indicators in their research on the effect of household eco- 
nomic status on children’s educational attainments in Indian states. 

14. The World Bank’s Moving out of Poverty study shows that, even after con- 
trolling ‘for a wide range of factors, the individual’s own self-confidence, sense 
of power, and aspirations for the future’ are critical factors affecting mobility of 
UP’s SCs (Kapoor et al., 2009: 211). In this sense, self-respect seems more basic 
than material justice. 
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Agency in Words, 
Self-representation in Action: 
Connecting and Disconnecting 
Dalit and Low-caste Women 
with India’s History of Gender 
and Politics* 


Manuela Ciotti 


INTRODUCTION 


Between 2004 and 2005, I conducted research on Dalit and low-caste 
women in politics in several different contexts in UP.' During this time, 
I came to know about women from different parties and backgrounds 
who often used seva to talk about their role as politicians.* These 
women borrowed a mobilisation idiom that has been successful histori- 
cally in translating the moral peril arising from activities carried out in 


* Tam greatly indebted to the women who participated in this study whose 
help, hospitality and patience made this research possible. Fieldwork was con- 
ducted during 2004 and 2005 under the tenure of a Nuffield Foundation New 
Career Development Fellowship (2003-2006). I thank the Foundation for pro- 
viding me this precious opportunity. All women’s names have been changed and 
a few details regarding their lives modified. This chapter draws upon material 
from within my article ‘Resurrecting Seva (social service): Dalit and Low-caste 
Women Party Activists as Producers and Consumers of Political Culture and 
Practice in Urban North India’, The Journal of Asian Studies, 71 (1): 149-170, 
(2012), © Association for Asian Studies, Inc., published by Cambridge 
University Press, reproduced with permission. 
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public—for women who might have experienced seclusion regimes— 
into the honour of rendering selfless service to the nation.* Considering 
the Hindu and upper-caste matrix of seva, its appropriation by a number 
of Dalits and low-caste women party activists within a political forma- 
tion such as the BSP (the majority of the people’s party) raises several 
questions. These stem from this party’s particular positioning along the 
political spectrum: since its inception in 1984, the BSP has vigorously 
attacked Hindu caste hierarchies and subverted the language of politics 
and the sociological composition of political participation, with leader- 
ship and mass support drawn from Dalit castes. Dr Bhimrao Ambedkar, 
the Dalit leader and architect of the Indian constitution whose conver- 
sion to Buddhism encouraged many Dalits to follow his footsteps, is one 
of the party’s main inspirational figures. Last but not the least, the lan- 
guage through which social justice claims have been articulated within 
the Dalit movement and the BSP has been one of rights rather than of 
service. What, then, explains BSP women’s use of seva, and what does 
seva stand for? A digression into the history of late colonial India will 
help fine-tune these questions. 


SEVA FOR THE NATION AND SEVA FOR THE 
UNTOUCHABLES 


In Serving the Nation, Carey Watt (2005) traces the genealogy of seva 
to the masculinity project that arose from the burgeoning associational 
character of late colonial India.* Watt contends that, despite also being 
drawn from low-caste communities, the majority of servants originated 
from an upper-caste and upper-class milieu with those from the low 
castes being their beneficiaries. Watt points out that for women, at least 
in the first decades of the twentieth century, seva mainly referred to pati 
seva (service to the husband) in the context of the family. According to 
a well-known historical account, when called by Gandhi to serve the 
nation, women shifted the meaning of seva from the private to the public 
sphere, laying the foundation for social work to serve as a gateway to 
political careers for women (Forbes, 2005: 25). 

But there is a parallel history to seva that adds significance to BSP 
women’s use of this idiom. At the high point of the struggle for Indian 
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Independence, Ambedkar staunchly criticised the implication of sub- 
ordination in seva vis-a-vis the untouchables in the way seva had been 
deployed by Gandhi. Ajay Skaria captures the hierarchical connotations 
of Gandhi's socio-political practice of seva vis-a-vis the untouchable as 
follows: 


To recognise the untouchable as harijan [children of God, my 
note] was to respond to the impossibility of friendship with the 
subaltern by transforming the subaltern through darshan. In this 
manner, imbued with divinity, the subaltern could be offered 
seva, and the concomitant tapasya, that was offered to the friend. 
(Skaria, 2002: 980) 


Unlike what is generally regarded as Ambedkar’s stance on seva, the 
Dalit leader was not opposed to the idea of service per se. To appreciate 
this lesser-known point fully, a brief analysis is required of the debate 
between Gandhi and Ambedkar on their different views on the removal 
of untouchability and the workings of the Harijan Sevak Sangh. 

Ambedkar was a board member of the All-India Anti-Untouchability 
League—the original name of the Sangh when it was founded in 1932. 
In What Congress and Gandhi Have Done to the Untouchables Ambedkar 
criticised the Sangh’s approach to the untouchability question on the 
grounds that it focused on the educational, economic and social uplift 
of the ‘depressed classes’ (untouchables) rather than on radical measures 
such as the abolition of the caste system and inter-dining (Ambedkar, 
1946: 127ff). Ambedkar’s opposition to the Sangh stemmed from 
its failure to implement the programme that he had devised for this 
association, which would have Dalits helping each other. He believed 
these workers would most certainly ‘regard the work as love’s labour 
(Ambedkar, 1946: 139). This sentiment could well be translated into 
an ‘untouchable-to-untouchable’ provision of social service, as Srivatsan 
has put it: 


Ambedkar’s ‘imagination of harijan [‘children of God’ as untouch- 
able/Dalits were termed by Gandhi in the historical period under 
discussion] seva opens out for us the possibility of another, counter- 
hegemonic, relationship between sevak and beneficiary—one in 
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which comradery and mutual respect in battle replace the pity 
and condescension of the Gandhian model of pacifist service. 
(Srivatsan, 2006: 433) 


However, the political goals of the Sangh’s charity work—to keep 
the untouchables within the Hindu fold, attract them to the existing 
Congress, prevent any independent movement and exclude them from 
management positions within the Sangh—made Ambedkar state, ‘The 
programme of constructive work hals] the possibility of being converted 
into a plan to kill the Untouchables by kindness’ (Ambedkar, 1946: 
141, my emphasis). Ambedkar’s condemnation of the Sangh’s approach 
to untouchability and its political goals—along with the impossibility 
to re-envision seva—marked the end of seva’s career within the Dalit 
movement and in its politics. However, my ethnographic account from 
contemporary North India testifies to the resurrection of seva precisely 
among its less likely proponents: BSP party activists. 

Neither Ambedkar nor Gandhi could have envisioned the socio- 
economic processes that occurred within the vastly heterogeneous 
social category subsumed under the label of ‘Dalit’—that is, the many 
untouchable castes in India—nor the tragic resilience of untouchability 
in its violent and insidious contemporary manifestations. Nor perhaps 
could they have predicted, in their times, that a Dalit led party and a 
Dalit woman might run the large state of UP, or the social forces and the 
change in power equilibria which were key to their ascendance.® This 
chapter argues that the answer to the question as to why seva has been 
resurrected in the unlikely setting of the BSP can be traced precisely in 
the trajectories of Dalit/low-caste class mobility, in the ways this mobil- 
ity has inflected the appropriation of the repertoire of Indian political 
praxis and culture, and in the little-known dynamics of the nexus 
between upward class mobility, female gender and Dalit/low-caste iden- 
tity. I will now explain these three intertwined analytical leads. 


DALIT WOMEN POLITICAL ENTREPRENEURS AND 
A NOTE ON REPRESENTATION 


The political roles of the BSP women analysed here epitomise the process 
of upward class mobility found in Dalit communities, which has been 
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mainly achieved through the state’s policy of affirmative action. Not 
only is the mobility of these castes a crucial factor in determining the 
entrance into politics of women from this background, as I will explain 
in the course of this chapter, but it is also the conditio sine qua non for 
the creation of the BSP itself. Founded through the efforts of a union of 
government employees called Backward and Minorities Communities 
Employees Federation (BAMCEF),° the party initially catered to those 
upwardly mobile and office-seeking SC elite who encountered a repre- 
sentational blockage within the Congress Party (Chandra, 2004, 172ff), 
which had held together upper-caste, Muslim and untouchable com- 
munities since Indian Independence. While BAMCEF ‘provided the BSP 
with its initial base of cadres and considerable institutional support’ 
(Chandra, 2004: 144), members of the Chamar caste formed the core 
of the party’s vote bank. This party’s unique roots have led Sudha Pai 
to define the BSP as ‘a middle-class Party, formed by a new generation 
of educated, better off and upwardly mobile Dalit leaders. Its formation 
was deliberate, to gain a share in the fruits of development and political 
power, rather than a reaction to poverty, oppression and domination’ 
(Pai, 2002: 21). 

Since the 1980s, the BSP agenda of the uplift of the Dalit commu- 
nity, put forward by charismatic leaders, has focused on the attainment 
of political power through electoral democracy in order to implement 
social transformation. To this end, the BSP’s career has been marked by 
strategic alliances, which has led to the party’s woman leader, Mayawati, 
becoming UP Chief Minister, the highest authority in the state, three 
times during the 1990s. During the past decade, a strategy of progres- 
sively enlarging the target vote bank of bahujan samaj (the majority of 
the people)’ into that of sarv samaj (all castes) has led to a dilution of 
the BSP’s initial anti-upper caste stance and exclusivist pro-Dalit agenda, 
adding upper and backward caste communities to its fold. This trans- 
formation helped the party to a landslide victory in the last state legis- 
lature elections in 2007, with Mayawati again becoming the state chief 
minister. But in the 2012 UP state election, the BSP saw its rival, the 
Samajwadi Party, conquering the absolute majority of seats in the state. 

From a pan-Asian perspective, the creation of the BSP—as a 
long-term consequence of affirmative action—is truly unprecedented. 
Unsurprisingly, the BSP women analysed in this chapter are often from 
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the Chamar (Dalit) caste and married to government employees.” Often, 
women have been encouraged and supported by their husbands or male 
relatives and have needed their consent and support to carry out politi- 
cal activities. This chapter contends that the presence of seva among 
BSP low-caste women signals a positional shift from their historical role 
as ‘receivers’ of social service and social work from late colonial India to 
that of ‘providers’. Seva, in fact, marks a power shift whose reverbera- 
tions exceed the caste system’s socio-political and cultural space. BSP 
women have appropriated the upper-caste and -class notions of phi- 
lanthropy and charity of colonial memory by linking them to the idea 
of Dalit/poor communities’ own uplift. Idioms of femininity, notions of 
time and other modes of self-representation testify to women’s trans- 
formation. Rather than an emphasis on claims of difference which sub- 
alterns put forward when fighting for equal rights, equality and justice 
(see Pandey, 2006: 1739ff), BSP women’s appropriation of seva points to 
the osmotic terrain in which their communities’ political culture should 
be situated. 

For this very reason, it should not come as a surprise that during my 
fieldwork, BSP women at times considered seva to be the same thing as 
politics and often used the word interchangeably with social work— 
testifying to seva’s historicity. Seva derived its efficacy from political 
power since political power was essential to perform seva effectively. 
BSP women have taken the semblances of the political entrepreneur, a 
common image in grassroots politics, as the works by Corbridge et al. 
(2005), Krishna (2003) and Jeffrey et al. (2008) aptly document. Thus, 
modern seva becomes a lens to look into Partha Chatterjee’s idea of 
political society, whereby governmental agencies and the poor engage in 
game-playing. The former play out their obligation to provide the poor 
with services and the latter develop expedients to attract these agencies’ 
attention through an array of actors—individuals with influential status, 
government functionaries and political figures and institutions—as well 
as through instrumental use of the vote (Chatterjee, 2006: 40-41). 

Political society is analysed here through the lens of women long 
underrepresented in Indian political activism; that is, subalterns who 
have seized the role of the elite at its lowest echelons. While the gender 
and the Dalit/low-caste identities of the agents of seva disrupt the usual 
profiles found within the political society of post-liberalisation India, 
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this disruption is tied to yet another common misconception concerning 
the representation of Dalit/low-caste women. Since many women from 
these backgrounds experience highly punitive socio-economic, cultural 
and political regimes, how they are represented by others often over- 
looks how they practice agency within those constraints.'’ In contrast, 
the ethnographic subjects presented here emerge as non-victims who 
unproblematically appropriate the elite’s historical political vocabulary 
and praxis. 

By portraying how BSP women perform as local leaders in the midst 
of the restrictive socio-economic regimes of North India, this chapter 
offers a counter-image to the Dalit/low-caste woman trope made up of 
suffering, untouchability and violence, thus providing a much needed 
corrective to ‘passive’ representation; in doing so, it further highlights 
diversity within the vast constituency of Dalit/low-caste women. 


THE CITY AND THE PEOPLE OF POLITICS 


Lucknow is the centre of state political activity in UP and is host to the 
headquarters of all political parties active in the state. Its space is thick 
with symbols of political affiliation. Political symbolism thrives in the 
entire urban area. In North India, membership of a political party is 
proudly displayed on the facades of activists’ homes, with party flags and 
boards indicating activists’ names and the post assigned to them within 
the party hierarchy. While Lucknow is alive with protest marches, sit-ins 
and rallies, its political density is also notable in its built environment. 
With regard to Dalit politics, the city space is constellated by statues, 
parks and memorials, pointing to what I have called elsewhere a strategy 
of ‘presence in space’ (Ciotti, 2010b: 44). 

If the BSP is a widely studied phenomenon by now, the same cannot 
be said for those who have contributed to its successful performance: 
its activists. This chapter is the first account of women within the BSP 
and a rare one of Dalit and low-caste women on the crux of upward 
class mobility, political participation and shifting gender roles, which 
builds on earlier work on rural Chamar women in UP (Ciotti, 2010a: 
213ff). When compared to those in Congress and Communist parties 
or in Hindu Right organisations, BSP women are latecomers in the 
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history of women and politics in India. BSP women’s activities date 
back to the 1980s; they were present in very small numbers in the BSP 
and the political formations that preceded it. In Lucknow, I interacted 
with about 40 BSP women, the majority of whom started their political 
activities during the 1990s. As a result, this account primarily concerns 
women who belong to the original BSP vote bank. As mentioned earlier, 
many women are Chamar and are married to government employees, 
while a minority belongs to the OBCs—a legal classification for low-and 
middle-ranking castes distinct from those of untouchable background— 
and the Muslim community. Within the BSP, women at the grassroots 
are a minority compared to men. Almost all of the women I came to 
know had been assigned a formal position in the party, although rarely 
was the position of crucial importance. Women were part of the party’s 
complex organisational structure, which spreads across five state assem- 
bly constituencies within the Lucknow District. Regular meetings take 
place in each constituency as well as at all levels of the party organisation 
down to the smallest unit, the sector. 

Based on in-depth interviews with women activists in 2004 and 
2005, I was able to draw a number of sociological features that strongly 
suggest a degree of atypicality among them that enabled their political 
participation. The majority of the women were married, but some were 
also widows, separated and unmarried women. As a result of their hus- 
bands’ migration for work, women did not follow customary patrilocal 
rules, by which they would start their married life subordinate to their 
mother-in-law or elder sister-in-law, but they were the highest female 
senior household members who could then delegate house chores to 
others. The urban setting facilitated younger women’s participation 
when compared to the often more constraining village environment.” 
As well as marriages that had been arranged, with little role for the 
woman in choice of her husband, I also found arranged inter-caste, 
love same-caste and interfaith marriages, which indicates an element of 
choice for these women. Most women were not engaged in paid work, 
so they can be considered to be an elite compared to the masses of 


Dalit/low-caste women employed in menial waged labour. Elite status, 
however, should be considered in relative terms as it does not translate 
into an affluent lifestyle. In the following sections my analysis builds 
on these initial sociological differences to analyse how politics creates 
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a different set of women compared to the often disenfranchised Dalit/ 
low-caste masses. 


GENDER, CASTE AND POLITICS 


If Mayawati has subverted the image of the powerless untouchable 
woman, many BSP women, too, have challenged such an image in their 
production of autonomous subjectivities. This challenge should be 
situated against the backdrop of the scholarship on the nexus between 
caste and gender. Uma Chakravarti contends that caste and gender have 
been pursued as two separate systems of stratification in sociological 
scholarship on India until their link was made salient and turned into 
an object of inquiry in the period following the Mandal agitations. In 
1991, the Indian government decided to reserve 27 per cent of the 
posts in the central government for members of the OBCs, following the 
recommendation of the Backward Classes Commission, alias the Mandal 
Commission, a decision that sparked widespread protests among upper 
castes who saw their employment chances further reduced. As the 
debate on caste intensified, the emergence of Dalit feminism forced 
feminist scholars to reflect on the multilayered forms of subjection 
affecting Dalit women. Chakravarti observes that Dalit women are 
oppressed as labourers vis-a-vis their upper-caste employers, and this 


oppression might also be shared in some form with the rest of Indian 
society (2003: 88). The ways in which (low-caste) caste inflects gender 
have also led to the analysis of gender working within caste itself. While 
the oppression derived from the nexus between caste and patriarchy has 
been central in Ambedkar’s opus as well as for Indian social reformers 
Phule and Periyar (see Rao, 2003: 22ff), Guru (1995) has stressed the 
contemporary role of Dalit patriarchy in shaping Dalit women’s subjec- 
tion. Whereas this scholarship has contributed to the deconstruction 
of normative understandings of ‘women’ within the caste system, this 
chapter takes this contribution further to show how the above multi- 
faceted subjection might not be universally experienced by Dalit and 
low-caste women. Moreover, by bringing to the fore the element of class 
mobility, this chapter shows how women perform under its effects both 
in politics and in the home. 
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As discussed earlier, BSP women occupy the lower rungs of the party 
organisation and thus have a limited range of manoeuvre. Moreover, they 
are members of a party that has not made women’s rights a priority in its 
political agenda. Except in rare cases, BSP women activists are not part of 
a feminist or other kind of social movement. While they did not appeal 
to the figure of the virangana (women warriors) for self-presentational 
purposes, never during my fieldwork did BSP women speak of them- 
selves using a victimising language or consider themselves as carrying a 
stigma. Interestingly, several women did not label themselves as ‘Dalit’ 
as they viewed this as a disempowering form of self-representation— 
an argument I discuss further in Ciotti (2010b)—thus suggesting a 
bifurcation between the BSP’s ideology and women’s understanding 
of it. Equally important, the practice of untouchability (for those who 
belong to an untouchable caste) cannot be considered a biographical 
master-narrative. Within the BSP, women workers are elevated to a 
non-sexual status by virtue of an ideology of brotherhood/sisterhood: in 
the kinship of politics, BSP women proclaimed to me that ‘everybody 
behaves like brother and sister (bhai behen) and nobody sees a woman as 
a woman’. It is significant that a male party leader pointed out to me that 
in the party there are no bhabhis (brother's wives) or salis (wife’s sisters), 
but only behens. Bhabhis and salis are affines and the sex taboo with them 
is not as compelling as for blood relations. Attempts to de-sexualise 
women activists echo historical fears of their sexuality in politics and 
the resulting need for measures to control it (see Kumar, 2003: 94). 
The expedient of fictive kin relations in the party space also applies 
to social relations in the public sphere. An honour (izzat) economy is 
juxtaposed to these relations: if by doing politics women run the risk of 
losing izzat—and hence the need to preserve it—this is compensated by 
acquiring izzat and respect (man-samman), which has been unanimously 
indicated by women as the reward they gain from practicing politics. 

The nexus between political activism and the increase in women’s 
bargaining power in the home observed by Tanika Sarkar among Hindu 
Right women (Sarkar, 1995: 210) also emerged in my research. Where 
BSP women might well have established more egalitarian gender rela- 
tions in the household (for instance, by gaining a degree of flexibility 
about their presence at home), they do not aim to overtly subvert 
them. Doing politics and the possibility to go forward and to progress 
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(aghe bharna) was pitted against the one-dimensional nature of life as 
a housewife, implicitly questioning the ideal of femininity associated 
with this role. Women’s de-sexualisation within the party and their 
own underplaying feminine roles seem to point in the same direction. 
Although some women still made a point of cooking at home, the role 
of housewife was not a coveted one. For example, making unleavened 
bread (roti banana), symbolising the activity of cooking in general, was 
the hallmark of a life that cannot either confer notoriety or yield know- 
ledge. While BSP women are far from some of the violent and aggres- 
sive female figures found within Hindu Right organisations, with regard 
to BSP women’s dislike for their domestic roles, my findings are again 
evocative of the feelings of the Hindu Right women described by Sarkar 
(1995) and Basu (1999). This suggests a link between the rebellion 
against gender expectations placed on sections of Indian women and 
their recruitment into political projects of various natures, with the con- 
sequences these might entail.'* 

Where life as a housewife is often dismissed in favour of the higher 
rewards deriving from being a local politician, the party was seen by BSP 
women as resembling a family, a home or even as ‘father’. These meta- 
phors are reminiscent of the extended family, a ‘construct for the expan- 
sion of women’s realm beyond the home into arenas of public activity 
in the context of the Indian nationalist movement’ (Minault, 1981: 13). 
When asked whether they would ever leave the BSP for another party, 
women said that this was one’s own home (apna ghar)—teferring to the 
party originally being mainly a Dalit party—and added not wanting to 
live in a rented home (kiraya ka ghar). BSP women’s rejection of the 
powerlessness of domesticity ties in with expressions associated with 
‘going out’. This is a synonym for acquiring knowledge, of seeing the 
world (dunya dekhna) and becoming known—all things which would 
not happen to a housewife. The description of the meanings of politics 
is also marked by the use of metaphoric language—for example, to 
point to the difference between politics and everyday life. In the words 
of Meera, who at the time of fieldwork had been in politics for the last 
25 years: ‘[E]veryday life is like being “frogs in a well” (kue ke medak).’ 
This is a way of indicating that those in a seclusion regime (pardah) do 
not know anything about the outside world.’ In Meera’s view, ‘politics 
is like an ocean, in which a lot of animals live’ (Author’s fieldnotes, 
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24 August 2004). Although the devaluation of domestic life in favour 
of politics has again brought to the fore the division between private 
and public, a number of women frequently pointed to the pervasiveness 
of politics in both spheres. This pervasiveness also translated into an 
‘addiction’: some women used the term ‘intoxication’ (nasha) to describe 
their relation to politics. 


THE MEANINGS OF SEVA 


Nasha does not seem to be in contradiction with the more ‘chaste’ idiom 
of seva that women used to describe politics. While interacting with 
BSP women and when interviewing them, the idea of seva emerged 
unsolicited. Outside the context of the interview, it was often offered as 
a self-representation, a reason to join a party of the poor and the Dalits, 
something one could do without being educated (according to a gradu- 
ate activist), and something one could do even without her husband’s 
support for her political activities. While travelling in a car with two BSP 
women activists, I witnessed one of them telling the other that doing 
things for others and getting work done for them (kam karana) made 
her happy. Compare this observation with the use of seva by a woman 
activist in the Durga Vahini, a Hindu Right organisation, in Lucknow. 
Amrita Basu has observed how the performance of seva allowed the 
Durga Vahini activist to go out of her home without encountering her 
family’s opposition even when she had a small child to look after. The 
activist, according to Basu, described a newfound sense of pleasure in 
serving others (Basu, 1999: 180). 

BSP women do not differentiate between seva and samaj karya (social 
work). More importantly, women’s narratives point to an overlap 
between these activities and politics. I asked Sapna, an activist from 
a political family, to articulate the difference between the two: ‘[T] 
here shouldn't be any difference between politics and social service: 
you should give respect, procure jobs, recruit people into the party, 
go to poor hamlets, listen to people’s sorrow, make appeals to people’ 
(Author’s fieldnotes, 30 November 2004). Another activist, Medha, 
claimed her goal was to make sure that ‘women and children will be 
given education and development, and in politics the goal is the same. 
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As you do the seva of parents-in-law, politics is seva of others’ (Author’s 
fieldnotes, 20 January 2005). Activist Shaila described her activities as 
follows: ‘to go to the police station, install a new pipeline in the locality, 
help poor girls’ marriages, and if someone is ill, take him/her to hospital 
and bear the expenses, in general “to get other people to do the work 
(kam karvana)” (Author’s fieldnotes, 26 November 2004)—in short, the 
work of the developmental state. Activist Meenakshi told me of how her 
social work activities in slums led her into politics (Author's fieldnotes, 
16 September 2004). As was the case for women in the nationalist 
movement, this example shows how the link between social work and 
the world of politics was articulated, and eased women’s movement into 
the apparently ‘male’ political world. 

BSP women often use the expression ‘hard work’ (mehnat) to refer to 
politics: hard work on foot, door to door and under any climatic circum- 
stances. Hard work and sacrifice are also linked to a notion of unlimited 
time that women can devote to politics. Women would not hesitate to 
say ‘we don’t look at time (time nahi dekhte hai)’ and that they were avail- 
able 24 hours a day. If there is any work to do at any time of the day 
or night, they will be ready. If they need to go to a police station, they 
are able to visit it even in the middle of the night. When compared to 
the usual restrictions encountered in the literature on women in North 
India, BSP women’s freedom of mobility speaks volumes about alterna- 
tive gender regimes. 

The sacrifice mystique that underlies seva or politics does not con- 
tradict women’s public manifestation of strength, so should be seen 
as complementary instead. Political activities have enabled women to 
invade and challenge public spaces and institutions replete with the 
exercise of male power and violence. A good example is staging dem- 
onstrations. BSP women claim they can be in the forefront of a protest 
march because the police will not harm them—which recalls the role 
Gandhi imagined for women in the nationalist movement. Writing on 
the Mahila Aghadi, the Shiv Sena women’s wing, Julia Eckert points out 
the ‘selflessness of protesting mothers, sisters and daughters and wives’ 
and the resonance of these women’s forms of protest with ‘traditions of 
civil disobedience’ as well as the police’s caution in dealing with them 
(Eckert, 2003: 145). Women believe they gain a sort of invisible immu- 
nity: Sapna, mentioned above, narrated an episode that occurred at a 
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pro-Mayawati protest years ago. On that occasion, a police constable 
was about to hit her with a wooden stick (a lathi, a weapon carried by 


co 


he police). Sapna had then warned him ‘if you beat me, TIl definitely 
beat you’. He stopped with his lathi up in the air. 

Not only have they gained a form of immunity, BSP women also claim 
that they can achieve things men cannot and can do more work. Activist 
Meena lives by a large sewage canal with her two small children and has 
several pending court cases at the same time. Despite being uneducated, 


she has taken the help of educated friends to write to all the district 
authorities and has spoken with the media about her cases. Meena 
claims, ‘you need ten men to do something, you can do the same thing 
with five women.’ I asked her why. She replied: ‘any official is scared of 
women! If there is an official behaving badly, a woman has the power 
to beat the person with a shoe, and that person will be suspended! An 
official cannot beat a woman!’ Meena also contends that police beatings 
(lathi charges) will not be carried out on women, but women can be 
beaten up if they are alone and do not have a political background. She 
also claimed that policewomen will not beat other women, and listen 
more to people and are more understanding than male officers (Author’s 
fieldnotes, 22 August 2004). However, that women do not get beaten 
by the police is not entirely true. They do, and a number of informants 
who participated in mobilisation activities in the early days of the party 
showed me their scars from broken glass bangles (churis, a symbol of 
married status) as well as other injuries when the police attacked them. ° 
However, no episode of violence has been reported in recent times. 

If the police are less likely to attack women, if officials are scared of 
them, the police station (thana) and its smaller unit (choki), some of the 
most feared spaces by Indian citizens, are some of the most important 
places in which women exercise their powers and abilities to help, 
defend and rescue citizens from the state itself. The thana is not just a 
point of geographical reference in people’s lives and their addresses, but 
features in almost all conversations and narratives related to women’s 
activities. BSP women’s knowledge of legal procedures certainly sur- 
passes that of ordinary citizens. The ability to talk to a policeman is 
viewed as a sign of strength. BSP local leader Saraswati was talking 
about a friend, also a politician, and described her to me as clever (tej): 
‘you should see how she speaks to the police sub-inspector (daroga).’ 
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Satyavati, a long-standing party worker, does not hesitate to say that 
she gets izzat in police station and she speaks very gently to the police. 
I once asked her what she would do if a sub-inspector addressed her 
loudly: she replied that she would speak even louder! 

All women’s narratives regarding police cases, unsolicited and not, 
have elements in common. It is a matter of honour and pride to be 
known in police stations. Not only do women accompany people to 
police stations, and they go regardless of time of the day, but—as men- 
tioned above—they also claim they are given izzat there. Activist Vanita 
describes herself as free (using the English term) because her children do 
all the housework and she travels independently to many state districts 
and police stations in Lucknow. She told me that ‘one can just men- 
tion my name and get things done in police stations’. At one time, she 
learned of a man in lock-up after 1 a.m. She went to the police station 
alone, and found out that the man was instead at a police check, so she 
went there. At the police check, the inspector asked her, ‘Can anybody 
call you at night and you will come?’ Vanita replied, 


It is my duty to go when there is work. If there is work at night 
TIl come with rakhi” and I will tie it to your wrist. If anybody’s 
brother is in trouble, then why can’t his sister go? You can con- 
sider me as a mother, sister, daughter, wife, whatever you want. 


Her husband trusts her very much, Vanita says, and that is why he 
does not listen to any remark on her behaviour (Author’s fieldnotes, 
11 September 2004). 

Things in police stations might not work as smoothly as they sound, 
however, and a BSP woman has told me about being mistreated in a 
police station on one occasion. However, there is definitely a degree of 
success in women’s activities (see also Ciotti, 2010b). More important, 
not only can these women deal with situations unthinkable for ordinary 
citizens—and all the more so for Dalit/low-caste women—but they also 
enjoy a remarkable degree of freedom. 

BSP women’s interaction with the state often translates into interven- 
tions aimed at ‘taming’ its representatives. Given the infamous record of 
atrocities against Dalits in UP, together with extremely low conviction 
rates, the account offered here sounds almost implausible. By virtue of 
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their affiliation to the BSP, it is unlikely that women activists will experi- 
ence violence at the hand of the police. Conversely, other citizens—not 
necessarily of Dalit background—might benefit from these women’s 
help. As a result, a number of activities subsumed under seva become 
a shield against social exploitation and humiliation by the government 
apparatus—from which women from an upper-caste milieu are surely 
more protected. 


CONCLUSION 


The exploration of Dalit/low-caste women’s political agency and culture 
suggests four sets of concluding remarks. The first concerns the indi- 
viduation of elements that connect and disconnect BSP women to the 
broader history of women’s activism in India. In this respect, women 
could be viewed as producers and consumers of political culture and 
practice. This does not translate into a simple gendered déja vu of low 
castes ‘reproducing’ upper-caste cultures and practices; rather, BSP 
women appropriate and re-enact gender idioms and models coined in 
colonial India while refashioning them for the exigencies of contempo- 
rary politics as well as forging new agencies and subjectivities. This pro- 
cess reassembles the priority order in which caste identity, gender and 
class shape their political agency while none of these can individually 
act as its master narrative. Where BSP women recognise the importance 
of the untouchability question, their own identity does not overwhelm- 
ingly draw upon it. In sum, while challenging existing gender regimes, 
BSP women disrupt the specific articulations that the nexus between 
caste and gender takes among Dalit/low-caste and middle-class/upper- 
caste women, respectively. At the same time, the use of seva does not 
transform BSP women into domesticated female citizens, thus their 
agency goes to alter the trope of this idiom as connoting a subjugated 
form of participation. 

The second set of conclusions concerns the alternative identities, 
agencies and telos arising from the Dalit/low-caste ethnographic subject 
and how these interrogate the burgeoning field of Dalit studies. This 
chapter fails to return to the degree of radicality usually associated 
with the history and present of the Dalit movement and expected from 
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Dalit/low-caste individuals. Instead, it portrays the ways in which Dalit/ 
low-caste agency is variously inflected by wider narratives such as those 
of gender, class and party politics in India. In this respect, it advances 
Saurabh Dube’s reflections on the boundaries of Dalit studies ‘as a 
domain that inherently generates ethical inquiries into marginality and 
inexorably engenders critical knowledge of the dispossessed’ (Dube, 
1998: 90). After over a decade, the nature of Dalit studies often appears 
to be further entrenched into this matrix. This chapter is a rare account 
in which Dalit/low-caste women appear both as non-victims and as 
agents of political participation. Paradoxically, BSP women’s accounts 
would only find a place outside the domain of Dalit studies as they cur- 
rently stand. This should also suggest a note of caution on the ways in 
which members of the low castes might be subsumed under a ‘unitary 
Dalit agency—in India and beyond—driven by the same ideals of the 
Dalit movement and political organisations. As I have shown in my 
previous work, the complexity of low-caste agency is shaped by many 
more elements than these ideals alone, and by placing it in conversation 
with modernity processes in India, I have opened it up to considerations 
beyond the world of caste (see Ciotti, 2010a). In essence, it is only by 
stretching the signification domain of what goes under the name of Dalit 
studies that it becomes possible to capture the contemporary phenom- 
enology of low-caste agency fully. 

The third set of conclusions touches on state—society relations in 
India as they emerge from women’s activism in the landscape of party 
politics. How does modern seva mediate across them and what do 
women’s roles understood as seva tell us? Where seva reflects shared 
gender and class signifiers for women from different backgrounds, more 
importantly it shows the long-standing unintelligibility of the state and 
the distance of its institutions from its underprivileged citizens. This is 
counterbalanced by a mastery of state workings among those women 
and men who navigate bureaucracy’s labyrinthine rooms in order to ‘get 
things done’, as Niraja Jayal has stated: 


Despite the clamour of celebrations that attends every election 
ritual, and the tributes paid to the vibrancy and resilience of 
Indian democracy, there is cause of concern in that intermediaries 
are crucial to this democracy, not just as brokers of votes, but also 
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to represent the needs of the vulnerable. (Jayal, 1999: 255, quoted 
in Corbridge and Harriss, 2001: 201, emphasis mine) 


This chapter rereads political society through members of the 
subaltern classes mobilised under the banner of Dalit rights—and 
the challenging agenda that the advancement of these rights has 
represented—who have come to occupy the lowest rungs of the elite. 
What is more, this rereading takes place through the little-known axis 
of the female gender. What is distinctive in BSP women’s use of seva is 
how the resulting ethnographic account departs from both the rehearsed 
contemporary citizenship mode channelled within a ‘Hindu nation’ 
(Krishnaraj, 2009) and from the Hindu housewife archetype (Sarkar, 
2001). Despite the similarities highlighted between BSP women and 
those within the Hindu Right, the absence of ‘Hindu’ among the former 
as the prominent adjective of agency marks the fundamental difference 
between the two. It is the supra-local Indian model of patronage democ- 
racy (Chandra, 2004)—which certainly does not see only BSP activists 
among its actors—that compels BSP women’s agency and shapes their 
citizenship. Against this backdrop, the difference generated by gender 
and political ideology should be viewed in a dialectical relationship 
with the homogenising role of the entrepreneur. Ultimately, the political 
colonises the social for its own reproduction to the extent that ‘the field 
of citizenship, at certain points, overlaps with that of governmentality’ 
(Chatterjee, 2004: 41). 

To fully understand both the constraints and the disruptive potential 
of BSP women’s political practices and cultures, we need to enlarge our 
geographical frame of reference to encompass other Indian metropolises. 
Based on research carried out both in Chennai and Delhi focusing on 
the nexus between civil society, associational culture and the ‘consumer 
citizen’ as pillars of post-liberalisation governance, John Harriss argues 
that: ‘The “new politics” of empowerment—the mode of governmental- 
ity of the post-liberalisation state in India—does not incorporate the 
urban poor, nor articulate their political practice’ (Harriss, 2007: 2723). 
According to Harriss, the urban poor rely heavily on political parties to 
mediate solutions for public problems on their behalf, at the same time 
that the poor show a deep commitment to democracy that is at the core 
of what Yogendra Yadav has termed the ‘second democratic upsurge’ 
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(Harriss, 2007: 2722).'* The city’s associational culture, says Harriss, 
bears a middle-class imprint while the urban poor is ‘disciplined’ and 
patronised rather than being addressed as ‘citizen—in what Harriss 
himself has recognised as a déja vu of that culture, with its class/caste 
divide which sees the poor being patronised by the higher orders of 
society, in existence without interruption since late colonial India, as 
analysed by Watt (Harriss, 2007: 2718) and discussed at the begin- 
ning of this chapter. BSP women’s identity disrupts this divide, albeit 
only partially, as upward class mobility significantly shapes political 
participation. 

The fourth and final set of conclusions concerns BSP women, politics 
and the nation. If, as Watt (2005) has stated, deploying seva had the 
political consequence of nation-building and citizen character forma- 
tion, this novel version of seva might appear at the service of sectarian 
identity politics. Since late colonial India, the very idea of society (samaj) 
has shifted—with those at its lower echelons becoming vocal within 
specific political formations targeting their interests—so that historical 
and social fault-lines have been thrown up in new and visible ways. 
In this respect, contemporary Dalit politics has been seen as a divisive 
force within Indian society. BSP women are among the protagonists of 
the aforementioned democratic upsurge and as a result, have started to 
cater to the urban poor—regardless of their social background—while 
gaining power both inside and outside the home. At the time of my 
fieldwork, while the pan-identity project of sarv samaj was well under 
way, I observed an undeniable national afflatus in the BSP party’s rheto- 
ric as well as in women’s talk about seva. They claimed that they did 
politics in order to go forward, to do social service for society and for 
their country to progress (aghe bharna, samaj ki seva karna, apne desh 
ko aghe bharna). These claims of course do not neutralise those of self- 
realisation. Every political speech delivered by a BSP politician ends 
with the salute Jai Bhim (‘victory to Dr Ambedkar’, the main historic 
ideologue of the party), Jai Bharat (‘victory to India’) and when Muslim 
leaders speak, with Khuda Hafiz (‘may God protect you’). Political rheto- 
ric’s limitations notwithstanding, we should also consider the possibility 
that instead of undoing the nation through modern seva and sectar- 
ian politics, BSP women (and men) carry out seva for their own party 
and respective samaj(s) while simultaneously believing in an inclusive 
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idea of the Indian nation. That said, the acts of daily violence met by 
Dalits in India—which analysts agree are a direct reaction to their 
empowerment—strongly suggest that nation-building remains an urgent 
endeavour precisely among those who oppose this empowerment in the 
present as well as in the past. Where aspects of the acrimony of BSP 
politics should also be assessed as a response to the resilience of caste 
discrimination, it is suggested that the usual focus of nation-building as 
a ‘minority’ issue be reverted into a ‘majority’ one. 

While carrying out fieldwork within the socially diverse political 
community made up of BSP women (and men), I often find out about 
activists’ caste and religious identity only many months after my first 
encounter with them. Sometimes never. At the very centre of caste 
politics, the diminished salience of such identities made the party 
environment—together with its extension in people’s homes and social 
relations that I experienced—an unforeseen laboratory of coexistence. 


NOTES 


1. I use the term ‘Dalit/low-caste’ throughout the text because of the multi- 
caste and religious community composition of the women activists. As men- 
tioned later in the chapter, a number of BSP women considered the term ‘Dalit’ 
as disempowering. ‘Dalit’ and ‘untouchable’ are mostly used when referring to 
the literature featuring these terms and wider debates on these categories. 

2. During fieldwork, I interacted with Dalit/low-caste women activists in 
the BSP and in other political parties (Congress Party, Samajwadi Party and 
BJP), those elected within the Panchayati Raj system of governance at the 
district, block and village levels and in the Lucknow Municipal Corporation, 
former Members of the National Parliament and women Members of Legislative 
Assembly (MLAs) of the UP State Assembly. The core of my data concerns BSP 
women. 

3. In the nineteenth century, Patel has argued how seva—until then a 
religious practice in Hinduism— came to acquire a political dimension (Patel, 
2007: 1092). Seva turned into a gendered expression of participation during the 
nationalist movement for Indian Independence when it became associated with 
the gender roles through which women were being mobilised (Kumar, 2003: 
79). The nexus between women’s roles, self-sacrifice and service continued to 
be deployed for purposes of self-presentation by women activists and politi- 
cians after India’s Independence: by Indira Gandhi (Silva, 2004: 56; see also 
Sunder Rajan, 1993 on the nexus between leadership and service); activists from 
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different orientations including feminists (Kumar, 2003: 114) and Hindu Right 
women (Sarkar, 1995: 184-185; Katju, 2003: 52, 88-89; Eckert, 2003: 17ff). 

4. On the male gender of seva, see the genealogy of this idiom within the 
RSS in Beckerlegge, 2004. 

5. On the passage from Congress to BSP among Chamars in UP, see Ciotti 
(2010a: 191ff). 

6. These employees belong to Scheduled Caste (SC), Scheduled Tribe (ST), 
Other Backward Class (OBC) and minority communities. The first three labels 
refer to the legal denomination for untouchable communities and of tribal and 
low-caste background who are all entitled benefits under governmental affirma- 
tive action policies. The term ‘minority’ here points to religious communities 
other than Hindus. 

7. In the BSP rhetoric, the Bahujan Samaj comprises 85 per cent of the 
Indian population historically dominated by 15 per cent of upper castes. 

8. See Pai (2009: 343ff) on the events that accompanied vote bank social 
engineering in the 2000s. 

9. Government employees cannot engage in political activities. 

10. For instance, women’s political participation in Lucknow resembles 
that of elite women in the nationalist movement, equally dependent on their 
husbands to carry out politics, (see Agnew, 1979: 4), and that of women in the 
communist party married to party workers (Basu, 1992: 73). The importance of 
amily support has been noticed also among women running for office in India 
(Singer, 2007: 201ff.). For an analysis of the issue of male consent, the domes- 
ic political economy of BSP women and the consequences of these factors for 
political agency, see Ciotti (2009). 

11. For an analysis of the questions that BSP women activists’ agency poses 
o the conceptualisation of agency in the wider South Asian context and beyond, 
see Ciotti (forthcoming). 

12. Between 1998 and 2005, I carried out fieldwork with both rural and 
urban Chamar women in two different regions of UP, so I witnessed the change 
the urban setting brings about among comparable groups of women married to 
government employees. 

13. Writing on women activists in the BJP, Basu has pointed out, 


Many of the women who took part in processions, campaigns, and 
riots seemed exhilarated by the opportunity for activism that this pro- 
vided: leaving their homes, putting aside domestic work, and devoting 
hemselves to a cause. Particularly for lower-middle class housewives, 
who form an important part of the BJP’s constituency, Hindu national- 
ist mobilisation offered a rare opportunity for self-realisation. (Basu, 
1999: 178-179) 
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14. For a comparative analysis of BSP and Hindu Right women, see Ciotti 
(2006). 

15. On this metaphor, see Jeffery (1979). 

16. For a comparison with women’s protest and the police in the 1920s and 
1930s, see Kumar (2003: 80). 

17. Rakhi is a bracelet tied on the wrist of brothers (also fictive ones) on the 
day of the Rakshabandhan festival, celebrating the relationship between siblings. 

18. I have analysed such upsurge amongst rural Chamars in Ciotti (2010a: 
170ff). 
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Political Cooperation and Distrust: 
Identity Politics and Yadav—Muslim 
Relations, 1999-2009 


Lucia Michelutti and Oliver Heath 


In the late 1990s in Mathura town in Western UP, Hindu and Muslim 
relations were characterised by political cooperation. Qureshi Muslims 
and Hindu Yadavs formed a social alliance as the backbone of the 
Samajwadi Party support base in the state, and political leaders (such 
as Mulayam Singh Yadav) presented themselves as promoters of social 
justice for both Hindu and Muslim communities. Over the last 10 years, 
however, this situation has changed. Ethnographic and survey data, 
collected between the 1999 and 2009 Lok Sabha elections, show that 
Hindu—Muslim relations in Mathura have deteriorated, and conflict and 
tension are on the rise. This chapter shows that this has much to do 
with the strengthening of caste identity and elite political manipulation, 
as well as with the normalisation of Hinduvta at the local level, and the 
resonance that this now has in people’s day-to-day interactions with 
each other. Of course, this does not suggest that communal conflict 
in Mathura town is in any way imminent. But social conditions have 
changed so that if conflict was orchestrated by political elites it would 
be much more likely to succeed than 10 years ago. 

The relationship between Hindus and Muslims in India has been 
the topic of lively academic debate for close to 50 years. Much of this 
research has focused on violence, and the factors that shape or constrain 


conflict between the two communities. A wide array of different factors 
have been proposed, but one of the most influential accounts has focused 
on the making of ‘violent entrepreneurs’ and the role political elites play 
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in mobilising and orchestrating conflict. In this literature, communal 
violence is considered to be embedded within India’s broader political 
process (Tambiah, 1996; Wilkinson, 2004; Brass, 2003, 2006). 

Although it is clear that elite manipulation is a key part of the story, 
elite willingness and ability to manipulate ethnic identities itself depends 
on the context, and this body of research has raised a number of ques- 
tions, which more recent studies have tried to address. Is elite mobili- 
sation always successful? If not, why not? What factors influence elite 
incentives to agitate along communal lines? And what factors influence 
the publics’ responsiveness to these agitations? How is violence and 
‘everyday’ peace lived and constructed in different settings? In trying to 
answer these questions scholars have investigated the strategic incen- 
tives that shape and constrain elite behaviour from two differing per- 
spectives. The first focuses on top-down factors that refer to the actions 
of elite and the institutional incentives that shape their behaviour (e.g. 
Brass, 2003; Wilkinson, 2004). The second focuses more on bottom-up 
factors that refer to whether the public responds to elite mobilisation 
strategies, and the cross-cutting social interactions that bind Hindus and 
Muslims together (e.g. Varshney, 2001, 2002). 

With reference to the first approach, Wilkinson seeks to explain vari- 
ation in ethnic violence between regions in terms of elite incentives, and 
argues that political elites in states with competitive electoral contests 
have less incentive to provoke or orchestrate communal conflict. In 
particular, he says: 


As party competition increases, especially if the new parties focus 
on redistribution from forward to backward castes, majority 
politicians will have greater incentives to appeal to Muslim voters 
who can provide them with the margin of victory. The effect of 
the decline of the dominant Congress Party and the resulting 
party competition in recent years has not, as some have argued, 
been to increase the level of communal violence. On the contrary, 
the increasing party competition for minority voters has led to a 
reduction in Hindu—Muslim violence, as politicians are forced by 
electoral incentives to take firm action to prevent Hindu—Muslim 
riots. (2004: 170) 
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The problem with this approach, however, is that if taken in isolation 
it risks characterising the role of the people who actually take part in 
riots merely as passive dupes. If they are mobilised they will respond, 
but it doesn’t tell us why some people will be more likely to respond 
than others, only why some elites are more likely to mobilise than others. 
Although obviously important, it is only part of the puzzle. In addition, 
it does not take into account how ordinary people react and reinterpret 
on the ground the rhetoric of party competition, and in the particular 
case of UP, the interlocking relations between processes of ethnicisation 
of caste/community and the political mobilisation of regional caste- 
based parties such as the Samajwadi Party and the BSP. In short, what 
happens to caste/identities when they are mobilised by caste-based 
political parties? What are the other effects of this political mobilisation, 
other than weakening Hindu—Muslim violence (Wilkinson, 2004)? 

Varshney (2001) adopts a more bottom-up perspective, and focuses 
on the constraints on elite behaviour in terms of how successful their 
strategies are likely to be on the ground, and whether people will sup- 
port or resist their calls to violence. In doing so, he redirects attention to 
local-level patterns of social interaction between Hindus and Muslims, 
and the structure of their social engagement. For Varshney intercommu- 
nity interactions are the single-most important factor behind the mainte- 
nance of communal harmony. ‘Because they build bridges and manage 
tensions, interethnic networks are agents of peace, but if communities 
are organised only along intra-ethnic lines and the interconnections 
with other communities are very weak or even nonexistent, then ethnic 
violence is quite likely.’ (Varshney, 2001: 363) 

He distinguishes between more formal types of associational engage- 
ment and more informal types of everyday engagement, and suggests 
the former are ‘sturdier’ than the latter. This may well be true, but part 
of the problem with Varshney’s account is that patterns of associational 
engagement are so sturdy that they have apparently hardly changed at 
all since the 1920s. This, therefore, sheds little light on how social rela- 
tions can change at the local level and affect intercommunity relations, 
which is obviously important if resistance to ethnic conflict is to be 
increased (or decreased over time). In addition, the focus on Hindu- 
Muslim communities suggests a relational dimension unique to these 
two groups (often viewed as homogeneous) which fails to explore the 
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salience of caste and class-based loyalties and how they influence inter- 
religious suspicion and mistrust over time. This chapter attempts to 
build on these insights and explores the factors that have shaped Yadavs 
and Qureshis relations (rather than focusing on Hindus and Muslims) 
over the last 10 years. 

In order to understand these changes we will look at how ‘the politi- 
cal’ influences social relations and vice versa by using the vernacularisa- 
tion framework of analysis (Michelutti, 2008). This ‘vernacularisation’ 
of democracy has transformed domains of life which are not usually 
considered to be ‘political’ per se, like for example, family life, caste, 
kinship, marriage ideologies and popular religion. These transforma- 
tions are also shaping how people vote, participate in politics, perceive 
political leaders as well as how they think about, trust, and relate to 
other communities. Central to this approach is to capture this circular- 
ity, and look not only at what society and culture do to ‘politics’ (as most 
political scientists tend to approach it) but also how ‘politics’, ‘political 
elites’ and political rhetorics (in this case Hinduvta propaganda as well 
as Hindu—Muslim alliance discourses promoted by Samajwadi Party) 
shape socio-cultural worlds directly and indirectly. Grasping the con- 
stantly changing dialectic between political ideas (such as ‘democracy’, 
social justice, party ideologies, voting and electoral representation) 
and socio-cultural formations (for example, caste, community, popular 
religion, divine kinship and ideas of relatedness) is crucial to under- 
stand the socio-cultural matrix into which intercommunity relations 
take place and change over time. Our approach will shed light on how 
religious identities are susceptible to provocation in the first place and 
how changes in the social and political conditions affect networks of 
trust over time.’ 


BACKGROUND 


The main protagonists of the story we are going to tell are: mem- 
bers of the Yadav caste and their main political party the ‘Samajwadi 
Party’, and members of the Muslim community (mainly Qureshis) and 
their political parties, the ‘Samajwadi Party’, ‘the Congress’ and more 
recently ‘the BSP’. The Yadavs used to be a low-to-middle-ranking 
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agricultural—pastoral caste cluster. By the end of the nineteenth century, 
North India’s Yadav social and political leaders began to mobilise their 
caste brothers with the aim of creating a large and powerful all-India 
Yadav community. At the core of the Yadav community lies a specific 
folk theory according to which all Indian pastoral castes are descended 
from the Yadu Dynasty (hence the label Yadav), the dynasty to which 
the god Krishna (a cow-herder, and supposedly a Kshatriya) belonged. 
The Yadavs have become a significant political force in UP and other 
northern states (such as Bihar) only during the last 30 years. The story 
of their political ascendancy is linked to the rise of the ‘OBCs’ in North 
India politics, and in UP to the establishment of the Samajwadi Party 
led by Mulayam Singh Yadav. The Samajwadi Party is the largest single 
party in UP and is considered the party of the Yadavs. The party draws 
its vote from two principal social categories: Muslims and Yadavs (and 
other backward communities such as Kurmis, Lodhis and Sainis). 
Mulayam Singh Yadav is often described as ‘a Yadav leader or as ‘Mulla 
Mulayam’ to indicate his pro-Muslim character. Indeed, the Samajwadi 
Party mobilises on caste lines amongst the Muslim community also. It 
draws its strength mainly from backward Muslim castes such as the 
Qureshi, Kasai, Ansari and Bishti. Thus, the Samajwadi Party’s mobilisa- 
tion relies on ascriptive categories. It attempts to build support not by 
merging individual castes together into a common social category (i.e. 
the OBCs), but ‘by stitching discrete communities into a coalition with 
the common interest of achieving political power’ (Chandra, 1999: 78). 
At its rallies the nature of such support is visibly brought out by different 
caste associations, whose banners offer support to the party on behalf 
of single rather than aggregative social categories such as the OBCs. 
The Kasai (also known as Qureshi—the name of the tribe from which 
the prophet Muhammd belonged) claim descent from Sheikh Muslims. 
Traditionally, the members of the Kasai were butchers or involved in 
the trading of cattle, buffalos or goats.’ The All-India Jamiat-Ul-Quresh 
(a community/caste organisation), founded in the 1920s in Meerut, 
provides a platform to unite the community socially, economically and 
politically.* In Mathura, its leaders are of key importance for the mobi- 
lisation of the Qureshi vote. 

Another key protagonist of the story is also god Krishna (as the 
Yadav ancestor; a Hindu god transformed by Hinduvta and used by the 
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Samajwadi Party and by Yadav caste associations to mobilise Yadavs) 
and his birthplace in Mathura town allegedly lies under a mosque. 

Although Mathura has often been described in the press as a ‘riot- 
prone’ town, the city has not witnessed any major communal incidents 
since 1954. By looking at community dynamics in the mixed Hindu- 
Muslim locality of Sadar Bazaar we ask: Why has communal violence 
been so infrequent in Mathura, given the enormous potential for con- 
flict? Is it something special about Mathura? How integrated are Muslim 
and Hindu relations (Varshney, 2002) now and how were they back in 
1999? How is peace socially produced or not produced? And what is the 
role of political parties and leaders and their supporters in domesticating 
ethnicity? 


MATHURA AND THE KRISHNAJANMABHUMI ISSUE 


Mathura City lies about 160 km south of New Delhi in Western UP and 
in the socio-cultural region of Braj. As of 2001, Mathura had a popula- 
tion around 300,000.° The town is famous for the ancient Buddhist and 
Jain cultures buried in its soil and displayed in its museum; it is even 
more renowned among Hindus as the birthplace of Lord Krishna, and a 
sin-cleansing bathing spot, Vishram Ghat, on the banks of the holy river 
Yamuna. The city is one of Hinduism’s seven great pilgrimage centres. 
In recent years Mathura has been industriously advertised as a tourist 
site. The new Agra—Delhi motorway has facilitated day trips from Agra 
to Delhi via Mathura. Hence, Mathura has been included in the popu- 
lar ‘package tours’ which cover the Delhi-Agra—Jaipur travel circuit. 
Pilgrims come to Mathura throughout the year to bathe in the Yamuna 
and to visit temples, particularly the one erected on Krishna’s birth-site 
and Dwarkadhish Temple. The latter is the largest Pusthi Marg temple in 
the town. It is dedicated to Krishna as Dwarkadhish (Lord of Dwarka). 
Many come for the annual Braj Caurasi Kos Parikrama (a 160-mile 
circumambulation around the land of Braj), a 40-day pilgrimage, visit- 
ing many of the places where Krishna performed his miraculous plays 
and sports (lilas) as a child (Lynch, 1990). Braj is also the centre of 
popular Vaishnava sects such as the Gaudiya Sampraday (tradition), 
which attracts followers from Bengal, and the Pusthi Marg which is 
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largely supported by Gujarati merchants.° In Mathura, people popularly 
greet each other with cries of Jai Sri Ram, Jai Sri Krishna or Radha Radha. 
These forms of greeting reflect the Vaishnava character of the city. 

The Hindu religious character of the town makes Mathura an impor- 
tant site for Hindu nationalist leaders and their followers to gather and 
organise themselves for political action. Hindu religious images, in 
particular Krishna, are deployed to forge and popularise Hindu nation- 
alist agendas and to attract support for rallies and electoral campaigns. 
Hindu nationalism and religious business feed each other in a complex 
and effective way. As a result, Hindu pilgrimage centres are ideal places 
where ‘activists publicise Hindu nationalist ideology and organise sup- 
port for the movement’ (McKean, 1996: 43). In 1984, the Vishva Hindu 
Parishad (VHP) decided to ‘liberate’ three temple sites in North India: 
Mathura, Varanasi and Ayodhya. Much has been written about the 
Ramjanmabhumi issue in Ayodhya (the liberation of Ram’s birthplace) 
which led to the demolition of the Babri Masjid in December 1992 
(Nandy et al., 1995; van der Veer, 1994) and how the Ramjanmabhumi 
movement has remodelled Ram as a symbol for demarcating geographic, 
territorial and spiritual boundaries (Pollock, 1993; Kapur, 1993). 
However, little attention has been paid to transformations which have 


been (and are) occurring to another important avatar of Vishnu: Krishna 
and more generally to the liberation movement of Krishna’s birthplace. 

Krishna is one of the most celebrated deities in the Hindu pantheon 
and one of the most popular heroes of Hindu mythology. He is a com- 
plex figure and he certainly is not an ‘ideal king’ like Ram. He has a 
royal pedigree but he was brought up by low-caste cow-herders. He is 
mainly worshipped as a mischievous boy who plays tricks, and as the 
adulterous lover of the Gopis (the cow-herdesses). However, Krishna, 
the ‘lovable-but-untrustworthy god (Davis, 1996: 34-45), has been 
gradually transformed into a ‘quasi ideal king’ by Hindu nationalist nar- 
ratives (see Michelutti, 2008). And it is precisely Krishna-the warrior, 
the struggling hero of the Mahabharata (the Great Epic) and the adviser 
of Arjun in the Bhagavad Gita who welcomes pilgrims into the Krishna 
nativity complex in the sacred town of Mathura. 

This complex was constructed in the late 1950s. It stands opposite the 
Shahi Mosque which was allegedly constructed in the seventeenth cen- 
tury on the ruins of a Krishna nativity temple, the Kesava Deo Temple. 
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Hindu nationalist narratives tell the story of how a series of Muslim 
invaders, on passing an agreement with the Emperor Aurangzeb in the 
seventeenth century, demolished the Kesava Deo Temple and built a 
mosque in its place. Hindu nationalists state that Krishna was born 
3,500 years ago in a prison cell where his parents were held captive by 
the tyrannical king Kamsa. This cell is supposed to be located under the 
present mosque. Today, against the rear wall of the mosque is an under- 
ground chamber representing the cell in which Krishna was born. After 
the riots in 1954, local Hindus and Muslims came to a legal agreement 
in 1968 signed by the Muslim trust (Wilkinson, 2004: 166). Although 
the Sangh Parivar has focused on the Ramjanmabhumi issue in Ayodhya, 
over the last 30 years, the Hindu organisation has also regularly taken 
up the issue of the liberation of Krishna’s birthplace. In particular, on 
the yearly occasions of Krishna’s birthday celebrations (Janmashtami) 
and the anniversary of the demolition of the Babri Masjid in Ayodhya, 


the VHP has organised demonstrations and protests but without much 
local support.’ 


HINDU-MUSLIM COOPERATION 


The Krishnajanmabhumi issue was raised by the BJP in the pre-election 
campaign in 1995. The BJP tried to mobilise Hindus around anti-Muslim 
issues as it had done in 1989-1991 by mobilising the Ramjanmabhumi 
movement. In August 1995, the Sangh Parivar organised a Vishnu 
mahayagna (religious offering to the Hindu god Vishnu) and a parikrama 
(circumambulation) around the ‘disputed’ complex that houses both 
the Hindu Keshav Das Temple and the Muslim Shahi Masjid Idgah. 
The manifestations coincided with the religious festival of Janmashtami 
which attracts thousands of pilgrims to Mathura every year. The BJP 
focused on the sacred town of Mathura and on god Krishna because it 
was seeking to win the votes of ‘backward castes’ and in particular of the 
Yadav community. As a Hindu activist reported to a journalist, 


[T]hough Lord Krishna cannot be compared with Lord Ram as 
a role model for the Hindu way of life, and though the Mathura 
deity does not have as much popular appeal as Rama, we [VHP] 
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had thought it would generate enthusiasm at least among the 
Yadav community in Uttar Pradesh who consider Krishna as their 
ancestor. (Ramakrishnan, 1995: 11) 


However, the mobilisation of Mathura’s ‘disputed’ site by the Sangh 
Parivar was strongly opposed by BSP and its leader Mayawati (when 
the BSP was in government in alliance with the BJP). The BSP aimed 
at gaining Muslim votes which would be lost if it had supported the 
VHP programme of ‘religious’ events. In the end ‘electoral incentives’, as 
Wilkinson argues (2004: 165-169), prevented the Krishnajanmabhumi 
movement and communal violence taking off in Mathura in 1995. 

Indeed, when we conducted a survey in Sadar Bazar in 1999, no 
one reported saying that they thought it would be justified to pull the 
mosque down (see Table 6.1), even if some respondents did say that 
they thought the destruction of the mosque in Ayodhya was justified. 
However, some groups of people were more equivocal in their oppo- 
sition to such a strategy, and as Table 6.1 shows upper castes were 
somewhat less likely than other communities to say that it would be 
unjustified to pull it down and more likely to say that they don’t know 
whether it would be justified or not. 

Despite the fact that the demonstrations organised by the VHP never 
achieved much success, and that on the whole Hindu—Muslim rela- 
tions have been relatively harmonious and peaceful, there have been 
instances of heightened tension. In recent times, the city has been under 
curfew (in December 1992, August 2000 and March 2002), and on each 


Table 6.1 
Attitudes towards Mathura Mosque, Mathura 1999 


Unjustified to Justified to 

pull it down Don’t know pull it down N 
Upper castes 74 26 - 73 
Yadavs 83 17 - 65 
Dalits 91 9 - 22 
Muslims 97 3 - 39 
All 84 16 - 213 


Source: Mathura Election Study, 1999. 
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occasion Muslim—Hindu or Christian—Hindu tensions were the cause. 
There is a permanent military command, ‘the black cat’, whose duty is to 
protect the temple and the mosque 24 hours a day. This regiment has its 
headquarters just 200 m from Sadar Bazaar and it is a constant reminder 
of the potential tension between the local Hindus and Muslims. 
Throughout the 1990s Mathura was a ‘BJP town’. The Hindu nation- 
alist party won the 1991, 1996, 1998 and 1999 Lok Sabha elections and 
dominated in its five Vidhan Sabha constituencies in the state elections. 
However, over the past 10 years, BJP has been steadily losing votes and 
seats both in the national and state assemblies. Those gaining most from 
this decline have been the Samajwadi Party (which governed the state 
from 2002-2007 and regained power in 2012) and the BSP (which was 
in power 2007-2012). In 2004, after a decade of uninterrupted suc- 
cess, the BJP lost its Mathura Lok Sabha seat to Congress. The 2002 and 
2007 state elections show a similar trend. By 2007, the BJP lost all the 
five Vidhan Sabha seats in Mathura District; in the 2012 elections three 
were won by the Rashtriya Lok Dal (RLD), and one each by the Congress 
and the BSP. In 2009, Jayant Singh (grandson of former Prime Minister 
Charan Singh) won the Lok Sabha seat on a RLD ticket. However, this 
decline in the electoral fortunes of the BJP does not signal a parallel 
decline in strength of the ‘Hinduvta’ socio-cultural language. In the fol- 
lowing section, we show how the normalisation of Hinduvta, the frag- 
mentation of the party system and the secularist rhetoric of OBC caste/ 
community-based political parties help to reinforce caste/community 


identities. They also directly and indirectly weaken caste/community 
integration in the town. 


MATHURA: A MUSLIM AND HINDU 
‘CARE FREE’ (MAUJ MUSTI) TOWN? 


Between 1998 and 2000 informants (Hindu and Muslim alike) empha- 
sised how Krishna united everybody in town: not only was the Brajbasi 
culture the most salient form of identification but Hindu and Muslims 
could both prosper from religious tourism. The mythical character of 
the town, the ‘substance’ of its inhabitants (in particular their ‘spirit’ 
[being mast]) and the products of the town (such as water, milk and 
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sweets) were said to be important factors in maintaining peace and har- 
mony in town. The mauj masti (care-free town) with its special culture, 
its gardens, ghats on the rivers and akharas and bazaars were said to 
be at the centre of a town culture which helped integrate Muslim and 
Hindu communities (Lynch, 1990). In the late 1990s, informants often 
pointed out that in Mathura there was peace (for comparison see 
R. Jeffery and P. Jeffery, 1994; Heitmeyer, 2009); that riots and com- 
munal tensions were a business of the politicians but ordinary people 
were happy to get on with their lives and live in peace and harmony. 


For example in 1998, there had been an incident which was labelled 
as communal by the press and media. Two persons were killed and 21 
injured in a ‘communal clash’. However, informants did not describe 
this event as communal, but just as a criminal act by two people who 
by chance happened to belong respectively to a Hindu community 
(Valmiki) and to a Muslim one; their fight was redefined as communal 
by politicians. Similarly, other small incidents which occurred over the 
past 30 years were labelled as ‘communal’ by the press and were often 
described by the informants as petty criminal affairs or as personal fights 
related to business, sex or other personal matters and later manipulated 
by the local politicians. Conflict was always played down and some 
informants went as far as to say that in town the distinction between 
being from Mathura or Braj and not being from Mathura or Braj was 
more significant than communal differences.® 

In order to unravel the nature of intercommunity relations in 
Mathura, it is certainly important to take into consideration the special 
place that the town occupies in Hindu cosmology, in Braj culture and 
in Indian popular culture. The mythical character of the town, the ‘sub- 
stance’ of its inhabitants (in particular their ‘spirit’ [being mast]) and 
their ‘Krishna’s qualities’ as well as Mathura’s products (such as water, 
milk and sweets) transcend (at least at the level of discourse) Hindu and 
Muslim community boundaries and create an ‘intimate culture’ which 
contributes to the integration of Hindu—Muslim relations or at least an 
‘imagined integration’, 

Braj’s people are generally thought of as rustic and rough. But being 
mast is also associated with ‘feeling proud’ and not feeling inadequate, 
ashamed, insecure, jealous and inferior. Having honour (izzat) and to 
be sophisticated and refined (kulin—which does not necessarily imply 
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being educated) are all corollaries of being mast. ‘Being mast is in the 
nature, soil, streets, air, atmosphere, blood, and culture of the Brajbasi’ 
(Lynch, 1990). The complex relation between descent, status, persons 
and places in the Indian context has been widely explored (Lambert, 
1996). In North India, locality is commonly used to express related- 
ness (see Ostor et al., 1992) and respondents repeatedly pointed to 
the strength of these relations with the town and the soil as the basis 
for peaceful social relations between the Hindu and Muslim communi- 
ties. For instance, in Sadar Bazaar several Muslim castes (such as the 
Meo and Bishti/Abbasi communities) share customary practices with 
their Hindu neighbourhoods. The case of the Rajput-Muslim Meos has 
been widely illustrated (see, for example, Jamous, 1996). In Braj and 
surrounding areas Meos, Gujars, Jats and Ahir/Yadavs claim descent 
from Krishna. Locally, in the Mewati mohalla, which borders Ahir Para, 
Meos say they are Rajput and share with their Ahir/Yadav neighbours a 
similar clan system and preferential hypergamous marriage pattern. The 
Bishti/Abbasi, traditional water-carriers, also maintain similar customs. 
The local Bishti community of Sadar Bazaar look down on the Qureshis 
because they practise cross-cousin marriages. The Bishti community 
celebrates Hindu festivals such as Diwali, Goverdhan Puja and Holi. 
During their marriage ceremonies it is customary to offer money both to 
the local temple and mosque. For example, the family of Babbu Abassi, 
who is a cattle-trader, regularly visits the Zahar Khana mosque on 
Fridays, on Mondays the Chamunda Devi shrine and on Thursdays the 
Hanuman temple. They absolutely do not eat beef and consider Kasai/ 
Qureshis ritually inferior to themselves because of their habit of eating 
cow and buffalo meat. Like the Yadavs, they do not sell an old cow 
or an ill cow to the Kasai/Qureshi, but they donate it instead to Cow 
Protection houses (goshala) (see Lodrick, 1981). However, already by 
1999, these Hindu Muslim syncretic practices were strongly criticised 
by the Qureshi community, and there is a strong social pressure to con- 
form to ‘proper’ Muslim customs. 

The normative discourse of peace and integration evolved dramati- 
cally over the past 10 years. In 2009, informants who 10 years ago had 
used the discourse of brotherhood to describe Hindu—Muslim relations 
were now describing each other in communal terms. This opens up a 
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question: How have nationalist Hindu ideologies been reworked at the 
local level and by the same token what has been the impact of politicians 
(pro- and anti-BJP) in creating new Hindu and Muslim forms of related- 
ness with the town and Braj soil? 


THE NORMALISATION OF HINDUVTA AND 
‘SECULAR’ PARTIES 


Hindu nationalist political languages and historical debates about the 
historicity of Krishna and the Mahabharata (not least the Mahabharata 
television serial, see Richman, 1991) have certainly contributed to put 
Mathura and Braj at the centre of Hindu national narratives and also 
Indian popular culture. Krishna’s sacred topography contributes a great 
deal to the story. Importantly, it offers Mathura’s inhabitants visible and 
physical marks of their glorious heritage, shaping their sense of the past 
and consolidating a sense of ‘Mathura’ specialness which shapes local 
hierarchies of space and urbanity, but it is in essence a ‘Hindw’ and not 
anymore a ‘Mathura’ specialness. These Hindu narratives forget that 
actually 20 per cent of Mathura population are Muslims, portraying the 
people of Mathura in perennial struggle with the ‘barbaric outsiders’: the 
Muslims (Michelutti, 2011).° 

The god Krishna has been differently (and similarly) used by Hindu 
nationalist propaganda, on the one hand, and by its main opponents, 
the Samajwadi Party, on the other, in the 1990s. Some forms of caste 
politics have been fed and legitimised by the very same religious— 
political strategies which have so successfully promoted the diffusion 
of Hindu nationalism over the last three decades. The language of reli- 
gion is used by the supporters (and a number of leaders) of a ‘secular’ 
party (the Samajwadi [Socialist] Party) which strongly opposes Hindu 
nationalism in North India, and this language has become ingrained 
in the everyday life of ordinary citizens (see next section). Yadav caste 
ideologues and politicians use a martial Krishna as their main politica 
icon. Their political rhetoric is full of Hindu nationalist symbols, and 
more importantly, by a Krishna who has undergone a historicisation 


and masculinisation process similar to the one that happened to the god 
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Rama, the patron deity of Hindu nationalism par excellence. However, if 
Rama has been represented as the perfect king and his rule (Ramrajya) 
as the ideal government of Hindu India, the Yadav caste/community 
and Samajwadi Party political rhetoric depict Krishna as the first demo- 
cratic leader of a secular republican government. Krishna’s political 
recruitment (both by Hindu nationalism and its opposition) and related 
changes in societal spaces reflect processes of ‘the vernacularisation of 
democratic politics’ in the everyday life of North Indians. However, the 
translation of Hinduvta rhetorics into Yadav martial values, muscular 
politics and Samajwadi Party rhetoric did not feed communal violence. 
On the contrary, following the arguments of Wilkinson and Varshney 
(on the role of political leaders to promote peace; see also Williams, 
2007), this rhetoric helped to prevent communal tension by helping the 
rise of the Samajwadi Party in the state and to downplay anti-Muslim 
discourses in the neighbourhood. 

During fieldwork, the local Yadav committee decided to change 
the name of the Dharamshala from Yadav Dharamshala to Krishna 
Dharamashala. The shift from Yadav to Krishna in Yadav caste vocabu- 
lary is a very widespread phenomenon. For example, nowadays most 
community halls (Bhavans) and hostels built using Yadav financial 
contributions are named Krishna Bhavan or Krishna Hostel (not Yadav 
Bhavan or Yadav Hostel). 

R.P. Yadav (Samajwadi Party leader) said that he did not agree with 
this trend. Yadavs, he said, do not understand that they are playing into 
the hands of the BJP. By substituting ‘Yadav’ with ‘Krishna’ ‘we (Yadavs) 
are laying ground for further expansion of Hindu nationalism and their 
ideology’. Looking back, R.P. Yadav was partly wrong. The BJP was 
losing votes in UP from 2000 onwards. However, he was right in point- 
ing out how the Hindu nationalist language has become a pervasive 
idiom that is developing independently of the active political involve- 
ment of Hindu nationalist politicians. The political ethnography of the 
Ahir/Yadavs, collected in the late 1990s in the sacred town of Mathura, 
shows how religious reformism prompted by the spread of ‘Hindutva’ 
has been affecting, to some degree, the relationship between ordinary 
people and their deities, and shaped religious differences and the radi- 
calisation of new Yadav generations. 
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YADAV-QURESHI INTERCOMMUNITY RELATIONS IN 
SADAR BAZAAR: A 10 YEARS’ PERSPECTIVE 


In 2009, local Yadavs said that their population in Sadar Bazaar was 
about 4,000. Within Sadar Bazaar the Yadav and the Muslim com- 
munities were numerically the strongest. They are followed by Malis, 
Banias, Dhobis, Brahmans and Jatavs. A large part of Sadar Bazaar is 
inhabited by Muslims, in Chota Kasai Para, Bara Kasai Para, Zaharkana 
and Mewati mohallas. They belong to different castes. Traditionally, they 
used to be butchers and sold meat. The Bara Kasais used to sell cow and 
buffalo meat, and the Chotta Kasais mainly goat and chicken meat. In 
the last 50 years, local Bara Kasais have begun to call themselves Qureshi 
and to adopt pure Islamic practices through the influence of Tabligh-i 
Jamat. In Sadar Bazaar, local Muslims are mainly involved in small 
business or they are tailors, mechanics and rickshaw-pullers. The last 
abattoir in Bara Kasai was closed 25 years ago for hygiene reasons.’° A 
few local Kasai/Qureshis are still involved in the cattle and buffalo trade. 

Survey data collected in 1999 and 2009 bear this out (see Tables 6.2 
and 6.3). The occupational structure of the neighbourhood has not 
changed very much over the past 10 years, and although there have 
been some slight changes in the distribution of different caste commu- 
nities involved in different jobs, there has not been much of a change 
in terms of the overall association between caste and occupation. The 
upper castes are the most likely group to work in professional occupa- 
tions, the Yadavs are the most likely group to work in business and the 
Dalits and Muslims are the most likely groups to work in the manual 
and service occupations. Thus the economic interactions between the 
Ahit/Yadavs and the Kasai/Qureshis, based on business, with the selling 
and buying of cows and buffaloes, are fading away. However, the cow 
was (and is) not only a commercial link connecting the two communi- 
ties; it is also the symbol that draws the line between them. Informants 
often said: ‘Muslims eat cows and Yadavs worship them’. With this 
statement the separation between the two communities was asserted. 
No Yadav would ever sell an old or an ill cow to a Kasai/Qureshi and 
this is because they believe that Kasai/Qureshis will slaughter and eat it. 

Historically, cow protection movements have significantly shaped the 
formation of the Yadav community in northern India. Pandey (1983) 
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Table 6.2 
Percentage Distribution of Occupations in Mathura, 1999 


Manual/ 

Professional Business Service Agriculture Total 
Upper castes 40 50 10 0 100 
Yadavs 22 56 13 9 100 
Dalits 38 19 44 0 100 
Muslims 17 38 41 3 100 
All 29 46 21 4 100 
Source: Mathura Election Study, 1999. 
Table 6.3 
Percentage Distribution of Occupations in Mathura, 2009 

Manual/ 

Professional Business Service Agriculture Total 
Upper castes 37 42 20 2 100 
Yadavs 20 59 20 2 100 
Dalits 24 17 55 3 100 
Muslims 14 39 31 16 100 
All 24 39 32 6 100 


Source: Mathura Election Study, 2009. 


describes how, since the end of the nineteenth century, the protection 
of the cow was central to the Ahir/Yadav movement in the Bhojpuri area 
(see Pinch, 1996: 118-138). Archival material and secondary sources 
illustrate that cow protection was also a major concern for the Ahir/ 
Yadavs of Braj and Ahirwal (Rao, 1979).'! During meetings of Yadav 
caste association (both in Mathura and outside) the issues of cow 
protection and relations with Muslim neighbours, traditionally Kasais 
(butchers), were often discussed. Often local leaders emphasised how 
‘cow protection, Dharma protection, nation protection were Yadav 
duties’ (G.S. Yadav, 25 years old and in the milk business; Milk strike 
1999). In a local caste association meeting in Mathura in 2000, for 
instance, Manoj reported the story described by Munnar Yadav during 
the Kanpur regional meeting. The story narrated the problems between 
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Muslims and Yadavs in a village near Delhi. G.S. Yadav ended his speech 
by saying that, as heirs of Krishna, Yadavs have the duty to protect the 
sacred cow and stop cow slaughter. As mentioned above, in the meet- 
ings of the Mathura caste associations, the political rhetoric of the BJP 
and the Samajwadi Party mixes together without creating any kind of 
contradiction in the eyes of the participants. For example, a number of 
Samajwadi Party political activists were supporting the liberation of the 
Krishna birthplace even if their party had a strong anti-communalist 
agenda. Rakesh Yadav (30 years old, moneylender and Samajwadi Party 
activist) said: ‘The demolition of the Babri Mosque in Ayodhya was a 
wrong act, but I support the liberation of Krishnajanmabhumi. Ram is 
Ram but Krishna is our kuldevta.’ 

With regard to local relations between Ahir/Yadavs and Kasai/ 
Qureshis, even if a normative discourse of peace and political coopera- 
tion between Muslim and Yadav was mainly displayed, local mythology 
often portrayed the Yadav community in struggle with the Muslims. 
These narratives argue that if contemporary Yadavs have a middle—low 
status and some of them are poor it is because of the Muslim invasion 
of the past. The basic theme of these narratives is that Yadavs were 
Rajput and wealthy, but in order to protect their women and cows 
from the Muslim invasion they had to take refuge in the jungle where 
they became herders and nomadic tribes. Baba Gorakan Das ji, a Yadav 
ascetic who belongs to the Ramanandi sampraday and originally from 
Etawah town, is at present one of the caretakers of Mahadev Ghat com- 
plex (the main local Yadav temple). He told the history of Mekhasur (a 
local Yadav kuldevta and avatar of Krishna): 


Mekhasur was an Ahir orphan boy who lived in the village of 
Gangiri in Atrauli district near Aligarh. His village happened to be 
attacked by the Muslims while he was grazing his cattle. In his vil- 
lage lived a Brahman widow and her daughter. During the attack, 
the Muslims kidnapped the latter. When he came back from the 
fields Mekhasur saw what happened to his village, completely 
sacked by the Muslims intruders. He promptly decided to go to 
rescue the daughter of the Brahman woman. He (alone) went to 
the nearby Muslim village, killed almost everybody and rescued 
the young Brahman girl. After a while a number of the Muslims 
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that survived came back to the village and killed Mekhasur. The 
Brahman widow buried him and divulged the story of his brav- 
ery throughout Braj. In Gangiri there is still a samadhi (memo- 
rial grave). He is considered the kuldevta by the members of the 
Dudh Parivar. 


Many versions of Mekhasur’s legend focus on ‘Muslims’ as the ene- 
mies of Mekhasur and his cows. This portrayal predictably raises ques- 
tions about the nature of the relations between Yadavs and Muslims. The 
narratives of Mekhasur, which portray Ahir/Yadav hero-gods defending 
their kin and their herds against the Muslims, are fused with the anti- 
Muslim rhetoric popularly diffused by the Sangh Parivar (Michelutti, 
2008). However, Baba Gorakan ji actively supported the Samajwadi 
Party throughout the 1999 election campaign. The relationship between 
cultural identity and links to a Hindu imagery and rhetoric of past heroic 
deeds in confrontation with Muslims, even if striking close to the rheto- 
ric of Hinduvta, did not reflect parallel political choices. In 1998-2000, 
people could still think that ‘Muslims do not have a heart’ (S.A. Yadav, 
57 years old) and also actively support the Samajwadi Party, eating 
tandoori chicken at its meetings with Muslim Samajwadi Party workers. 

This anti-Muslim folk rhetoric was not widespread amongst Sadar 
Bazaar’s older Yadavs and other Hindu communities in 1999. The 
older generation was more prone to portray a peaceful and harmoni- 
ous cohabitation. On the whole, the new generation is more willing to 
express its anger and distrust of local Muslim in a way that 10 years ago 
their fathers have never done. Our hypothesis is that they have been 
socialised to a quite new politics of hate and suspicion. This generational 
dualism has become strikingly marked 10 years later and it is also evi- 
dent at the level of popular religion. 

Written sources and oral histories collected in Mathura say that years 
ago the local temples dedicated to Gogaj and to Salvar Sultan attracted 
both Muslims and Hindu followers. Nowadays, only Hindus worship at 
these shrines. In 1999, in Sadar Bazaar, Hindus still visited local dargahs 
(Roshan Baba Pir, Dinka Baba and Viran Masjid) on Thursdays. Many 
Yadavs visited these shrines regularly, but it was extremely rare to see 
local Bania or Brahmin communities there. Generally when members of 
the Yadav community passed by the local dargahs even if they did not 
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stop to offer puja they bowed their head as a sign of respect. In 2009, 
this was not the case anymore. Yadavs seemed to have stopped visiting 
Muslim shrines because they considered them ‘Muslim gods’. On many 
occasions informants said that since they already have so many gods, 
Hindus do not need to worship Muslim ones. 

In the last 60 years, there has been a change in terms of who ordi- 
nary local Yadavs worship, how they worship and who they believe to 
be their direct ancestors/protectors. This change has been influenced by 
caste reformist movements as well as by a normalisation of Hinduvta at 
the local level. From the late nineteenth century Hindu reformist organi- 
sations, such as the Arya Samaj which aimed to reform Hinduism and 
incorporate lower-caste groups within the fold of vedic Aryan Hinduism 
(see Rao, 1979: 132-135), have had pivotal roles in ‘purifying’ the cus- 
toms of the Ahir/Yadavs and other lower castes through the adoption of 
Brahmanical Hindu practices. In order to unite sub-castes with different 
ritual status, the All India Yadav Mahasabha (AIYM, a caste association) 
promoted their transformation into pure Krishnavanshi-Yadavs. Yadav 
ideologues attempted to nullify internal caste hierarchies and cultural 
differences within the community by encouraging the adoption of a 
vegetarian diet and teetotalism and the rejection of ‘evil customs’ such as 
blood sacrifice, spirit possession, female infanticide, child marriage and 
widow remarriage. Similarly, the substitution of lineage/clan god cults 
by the cult of Krishna was fostered. However, Yadav caste reformers did 
not exclusively think of ‘social purity’ as an expression of higher rank. 
The adoption of pure norms and values was also understood as neces- 
sary for the re-establishment of the ‘pure’ Yadav (Aryan) original essence 
and to create relatedness within a highly heterogeneous community. 
By transforming all the Ahirs, Goallas and Gopas into vegetarians and 
followers of a Sanskritic form of Hinduism, the purity—pollution barriers 
and cultural differences existing within the community were supposedly 
eradicated and thus inter-sub-caste marriages were rendered theoreti- 
cally possible. 

In many respects the forms of Brahmanical Hinduism to which Ahir/ 
Yadavs in Mathura adhere have been recently sponsored by the agenda 
of the Sangh Parivar. Hinduism is conceptualised by Hindu nationalists 
as a homogenous and uniform religion encoded in texts. Sacrifice is usu- 
ally strongly condemned and vegetarianism is highly valued. At the core 
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of the Hindu nationalist pantheon are superior and Sanskritic vegetarian 
deities whose ‘substantial’ nature tends to display ‘relational divinities’ 
(Fuller, 1992: 99). The Hindu reformist movement ‘tends to make all 
gods and goddesses the same; they must all be vegetarians who never 
get blood sacrifices. They must, in other words, all be converted into 
superior ‘Sanskritic deities’, so that divinity—by a new path—is made 
uniform and substantial, rather than variable and relational (Fuller, 
1992: 103). Being a site of Hindu nationalist propaganda, Mathura has 
been highly influenced by such reformist practices and ideologies. 

By the same token religious reformism among the Qureshi com- 
munity has been pushed locally by the ‘Tabligh-i Jamat and by the 
All-India Jamiat-Ul-Quresh (whose headquarters in the late 1990s were 
in Mathura). The Qureshi council played a major role in claiming high 
status and promoting Islamisation, the abolition of dowry and excessive 
and luxurious lifestyles, and moves from unIslamic (Hindu) practices. 
The Qureshi council aims to affirm the Qureshi economic, political and 
social rights, and describes itself as the political organ of the Qureshi 
community by stressing the importance of religion in unifying the com- 
munity for political gains (see Tatsumi, 2009). 

Over the past 20 years a discourse of brotherhood between Yadavs 
and Muslims has been legitimised by their political alliance with the 
Samajwadi Party and in particular their support for Mulayam Singh 
Yadav. In the late 1990s, Samajwadi Party political leaders would often 
visit the Qureshi headquarters in Mathura town to talk about electoral 
tactics and the promotion of the Yadav—Muslim alliance in UP. In Sadar 
Bazaar we were often invited to dinners and parties by Samajwadi Party 
workers and local Muslim leaders who were happily eating together in 
private and public spaces. Sharing kebabs and tandoori chicken socially 
sanctioned that alliance. Indeed commensality is a key strategy to con- 
struct political alliances. Yadav politicians were not fussy. As Mayer 
observes of Central India, ‘“commensality among castes (or rather, the 
Rajputs’ lack of restrictions on their commensality with other lower 
castes)’ is a major source of their power: 


They share food or enjoy the hookah with a large number of castes 
which are described as their ‘allied castes’, and they stand together 
in village affairs. In a word, Rajputs compromise their ritual purity 
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but are rewarded with political support. This is not an explicit 
agreement but a social mechanism that rewards closeness, in spite 
of the fact that such a mechanism has a hard time finding cultural 
legitimation. (Mayer, 1960: 133) 


As S. Yadav, a local Samajwadi Party leader, mentioned more than 
once, politicians need to compromise and need to be friends with every- 
body. Hence Yadav Sanskritised politicians in the late 1990s considered 
eating meat and sharing food with other castes and Muslims an accept- 
able and fundamental political strategy. 

However, in 2009 we did not observe these relaxed commensal rela- 
tions. The new generation of Yadav political leaders is more fussy and 
‘Sanskritised’ and, in addition, there was a marked sense among many 
informants (Yadav and Muslim) that the two communities mistrust each 
other. Yadav informants would eagerly speak about the rise of popula- 
tion of their Muslim neighbours, their terrorist attitudes and their ‘bad 
nature’. By the same token Muslim informants would equally eagerly 
say that Yadavs were now an upper caste; they were not voting for 
Samajwadi Party anymore and were indeed very pro-BJP, even if they 
tried to disguise it. 

These changes in the social relations between different communities 
are partially borne out by the survey data we collected in Sadar Bazaar 
in 1999 and 2009. In 1999, we asked a series of questions on whether 
relationships between different communities in the neighbourhood had 
got better or worse or stayed the same. Overall people were relatively 
positive about community relations, and there were more people who 
said they were getting better than they were getting worse. This question 
can also be treated as a proxy for how good people think relations are. 
It is unlikely that someone who thinks that community relations are bad 
will say they are getting better, even though this is logically possible. 
In particular, attitudes towards religious harmony are generally posi- 
tive, and Muslims appear to be relatively happy with harmony between 
people of different religions, with 46 per cent of Muslims saying that 
relations had improved (see Table 6.4). There is certainly little evidence 
that they feel threatened or apprehensive. All the different castes hold 
broadly similar views. If anything, Dalits are probably the most positive 
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Table 6.4 
Community Relations in 1999 (Per Cent Saying Relations Have Become More 
Harmonious) 


Social Religious Caste Dalits 
Upper castes 36 41 25 21 
Yadavs 30 39 55 18 
Dalits 46 50 27 41 
Muslims 34 46 39 27 
All 36 42 37 24 


Source: Mathura Election Study, 1999. 


about social relations in the neighbourhood, but Yadavs’ and Muslims’ 
views don’t deviate much from the average position either. 

However, by 2009 there is some evidence that the mood of the 
neighbourhood has changed somewhat. We have to be careful about any 
direct comparisons we draw since we have a different set of questions 
which focus on trust, but they tap into broadly the same topic of how 
people feel about local community relations. In general, upper castes are 
the most positively disposed towards their neighbours and people from 
other caste or religious backgrounds, and consistently show the high- 
est levels of trust in communities other than their own (see Table 6.5). 
But the Yadavs, Dalits and Muslims who have far more daily interac- 
tion with one another are far less positively disposed to each other. The 
Yadavs have high in-group trust with other Yadavs (59 per cent say 
that Yadavs can be trusted a lot), but particularly low levels of trust for 
Muslims (only 19 per cent of Yadavs think that Muslims can be trusted 
a lot). Similarly, the Dalits have relatively high in-group trust (48 per 
cent think that Dalits can be trusted a lot) but low trust towards Muslims 
(only 13 per cent of Dalits think that Muslims can be trusted a lot). The 
Muslims have the highest level of in-group trust (71 per cent think that 
Muslims can be trusted a lot), but do not display so much trust for the 
other communities. 


This distinction between in-group trust and out-group trust is highly 
relevant for community relations, and has been explored in other 
contexts by scholars such as Putnam (2000). The difference between 
in-group trust and out-group trust can be thought of as an indicator of 
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Table 6.5 
Community Relations in 2009 (Per Cent Saying They Trust a Lot) 


Social Muslims Yadavs Brahmins Dalits 
Upper castes 57 37 48 53 45 
Yadavs 47 19 59 30 29 
Dalits 37 13 25 25 48 
Muslims 43 71 34 31 37 
All 47 31 44 35 38 


Source: Mathura Election Study, 1999. 


social closure—when a community is relatively likely to trust its own 
members but relatively unlikely to trust outsiders then they become 
socially detached or segregated, and are less likely to form ‘bridging 
networks’ with other communities, which Varshney highlighted as 


important for reducing the threat of ethnic conflict. 

Again we can’t make direct comparisons between 1999 and 2009 
because the available survey questions are somewhat different, but we 
can look at the relative patterns between caste and questions related to 
other groups to see if there have been any changes. In 1999, we asked 
about whether people would be happy to have a marriage in the family 
with someone from another community, which taps into the in-group— 
out-group distinction (see Table 6.6). We can see that by and large 
people are against marriage with people from other religions, with 64 
per cent saying they would be against it. In particular the Yadavs appear 
to be the most against marriage with people from other religions (76 per 
cent are against it), but the Muslim views are not that different to Dalit 
or upper caste views, and they are markedly less against marriage with 
people from other religions than the Yadavs. A similar pattern emerges 
with respect to marriage with people from different castes. From this 
data, it therefore appears that the in-group—out-group distinction is 
strongest among the Yadavs, and is generally somewhat weaker among 
the upper castes, Muslims and Dalits. 

However, in 2009 we observe a different pattern (see Table 6.7). 
We can see that Muslims have very high levels of in-group trust, much 
higher than for any of the other communities. However, this trust is not 
generalised, and Muslims display relatively low levels of trust towards 
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Table 6.6 
Out-group Closure in 1999 (Per Cent Saying They Are against Marriage with People 
from Other Communities) 


Different Religions Different Castes Different Sub-castes 


Upper castes 59 4] 19 
Yadavs 76 68 15 
Dalits 50 41 32 
Muslims 59 49 27 
All 64 53 22 


Source: Mathura Election Study, 1999. 


Table 6.7 
Community Relations in 2009 (Per Cent Saying They Trust a Lot) 


In-group Trust Out-group Trust Difference 
Upper castes 53 44 9 
Yadavs 59 28 31 
Dalits 48 21 27 
Muslims 71 29 42 
All 22 31 24 


Source: Mathura Election Study, 2009. 


other communities. By contrast, the upper castes display relatively high 
levels of out-group trust and the distinction between in-group trust and 
out-group trust is much weaker. In contrast to 1999 then, the in-group— 
out-group distinction is clearest among Muslims, and weakest among 
upper castes, with Yadavs and Dalits somewhere in the middle. These 
findings support the ethnography and suggest that in 2009 the different 
communities were highly aware of distinctions between each group, and 
that the Muslims, in particular, were much more socially isolated than 
they had been previously. 

But what has happened to the Hindu—Muslim (Yadav—Muslim) 
brotherhood rhetoric of the Samajwadi Party? How has this rhetoric 
and party work domesticated local-level conflict? And importantly, what 
have been the effects of electoral competition and the political parties 
which court Muslim votes (like the Samajwadi Party, BSP and more 
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recently the revived Congress) on shaping Hindu—Muslim relation? In 
1999, they possibly contributed to prevent communal violence, but 
what are the long-term effects of their mobilisation? 


COALITION POLITICS, PROCESSES OF 
ETHNICISATION OF CASTE AND CONFLICT 


Both Brass (2003) and Wilkinson (2004) predict a decline in the level 
of ethnic violence in the future, pointing to the rise of backward caste 
parties as an important variable in altering the mapping of electoral 
politics. Muslims (and other caste groups such as Dalits) are in demand 
and so this is seen as a pre-condition for less violence. Looking back, 
the rhetoric of the Samajwadi Party and local-level party workers con- 
stituted an important form of caste/community integration in Sadar 
Bazaar in late 1999. There is no developed work which explores how 
different religious groups coexist and cooperate within political parties 
and how ‘doing politics’ together enhances community integration. In 
the 1990s in Sadar Bazaar there was a sense that things were moving 
in the right direction. People in the neighbourhood believed in the 
power of ‘democracy’, of ‘political parties’ and of ‘voting’ as means to get 
‘social justice’, ‘dignity’ and material means for the Indian marginalised 
groups. Accordingly, in 1999 respondents felt relatively close to party 
politics, but since then there has been a weakening of how close people 
feel towards political parties in UP, and this weakening has been more 
pronounced in Mathura than in UP as a whole, with the proportion of 
people who say they feel close to a political party declining from 68 per 
cent in 1999 to just 39 per cent in 2009 (see Table 6.8). 

This has much to do with the reinforcement of caste and community 
identities, and their community understandings of ‘social justice’. The 
struggles and shifting political strategies between the Samajwadi Party 
and BSP and their OBC, SC and Muslim supporters have contributed 
towards some major shifts in local forms of legitimation and interpreta- 
tions of ‘social justice’ which are now strengthening caste identities and 
also legitimising low-level conflict, muscular politics and a growing 
propensity for groups to vote according to social identities and, in the 


particular case of UP, a divide between ‘clean castes’ and the Dalits, 
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Table 6.8 
Feel Close to a Political Party (Per Cent Saying Yes) 


Mathura Uttar Pradesh 
1999 2009 1999 2009 
Upper castes 65 30 46 38 
Yadavs 89 48 51 30 
Dalits 68 36 44 30 
Muslims 44 40 27 27 
All 68 39 40 30 


Source: Mathura Election Study, 1999, 2009; National Election Study, 1999, 2009. 


and Hindu and Muslim. The competition over state resources and for 
political posts between the BSP and the Samajwadi Party and their often 
labelled goonda rajas has shaped what local communities think they are 
entitled to and what they think other communities are not entitled to 
have. It follows that, if 10 years ago local communities were busy trying 
to get entitlements, now they are focusing on trying to prevent other 
communities from getting them (or getting them back), if necessary even 
with force. Strategic voting is an expression of such tensions. In a world 
in which ‘the enemy of my enemy is my friend’ people vote against the 
least preferred option. 


THE SAMAJWADI PARTY: LOSING THE MUSLIM 
VOTE IN 2009 


The Samajwadi Party makes a special effort to prove that its agenda is 
aimed at the poor and the ordinary people. Mulayam Singh has credited 
his personal success to his mentor Dr Rammanohar Lohia. The latter’s 
writings on socialism and politics are acknowledged as a major source 
of inspiration by Yadav socialist leaders. Lohia was one of the few social 
leaders in the 1960s and 1970s to have recognised ‘the political poten- 
tial of the horizontal mobilisation of lower castes on issues of social 
justice and ritual discrimination’ (Sheth, 1999: 108). He favoured caste 
mobilisation over class polarisation because he thought that the latter 
lacked an ‘empirical social basis for mobilisation politics’ (Sheth, 1999). 
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The rhetoric of the party today depicts Lohia as a hero who fearlessly 
fought for social justice. ‘The common man’ and the ‘ordinary people’ 
are the target of the Samajwadi Party’s rhetoric, and they are mobilised 
along caste lines. The party draws its votes from two principal socia 
categories: Muslims and Backward Castes. Amongst the Backward 
Castes the largest caste group is Yadav, followed by Kurmi, Lodhi and 
Saini. Indeed, the Samajwadi Party also mobilises the Muslim com- 
munity along caste lines. It draws its strength mainly from backward 
Muslim castes, such as the Qureshi, Kasai, Ansari and Bishti. 

However, since 1998 Mulayam Singh has also attempted to gain 


support among the ‘forward’ castes. As part of this attempt, he allotted 
21 per cent and 25 per cent of seats to upper castes in the 1996 and 1998 
Lok Sabha elections respectively. His right-hand man and Samajwadi 
Party vice president, Amar Singh (Rajput by caste from Aligarh, Western 
UP), pointed out how one of the main Samajwadi Party objectives over 
the next 10 years was to gain more favour among the upper castes.” 
This strategy has alienated Muslim voters. In 2004, 69 per cent of 
Yadavs and 61 per cent of Muslims in UP voted for the Samajwadi Party 
[National Election Study (NES), 2004]. However, in 2009, 73 per cent 
of Yadavs and just 33 per cent of Muslims voted for them. Signs of the 
Muslim withdrawal of support were evident in the 2007 Assembly elec- 
tions. Although the Samajwadi Party maintained its share of the vote 
at 26 per cent, it lost 46 seats, and finished as the second biggest party 
with a total of 97 seats, someway behind the BSP who won 206 seats. 
According to post-poll survey data, the Samajwadi Party maintained its 
vote share among the Yadavs (73 per cent) and gained some votes from 
other land-owning communities such as Rajputs and Kurmis, but lost 
votes among the Muslims, who became more likely to support the BSP.” 
In addition, the same survey data indicated that the Samajwadi Party 
was viewed positively by the electorate on issues of development, but by 
the same token was also considered a corrupt and violent government: 
‘a goonda raj’. From 2007 to 2012, the state was run by a BSP govern- 
ment led by Chief Minister Mayawati. The BSP won the election thanks 
to a coalition of the members of the SCs and the ‘upper caste samaj’, i.e. 
the economically weaker strata of the upper castes. Mayawati’s manifesto 
emphasised her commitment to end the corrupt ‘goonda raj’. 
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The Muslim vote was further alienated in the 2009 Lok Sabha elec- 
tions. The Samajwadi Party extended its backward caste alliance by 
entering into dialogue with Kalyan Singh, the senior Lodh leader. The 
Muslim community felt cheated when Mulayam Singh Yadav joined 
hands with Kalyan Singh, who had been the chief minister of UP when 
the Babri Masjid was demolished.’* As Table 6.9 shows although this 
move appears to have been met with some approval by the Yadavs in 
Mathura (40 per cent of whom said it made them feel closer to the 
Samajwadi Party) it appears to have been viewed rather more negatively 
among Muslims, 40 per cent of who said it made them feel disappointed 
with the Samajwadi Party.” In Sadar Bazaar, the local Qureshi leaders 
turned against the Samajwadi Party for joining hands with Kalyan Singh. 


While the ‘disputed site’ in the urban middle class discourse 
has become synonymous with the annual 6 December protests, 
it remains forgotten for most part of the year. The shadow of 6 
December 1992 in fact looms large in the political domain. The 
issue continues to be one of the most emotionally charged ones 
for the Muslims in Uttar Pradesh. These memories are kept alive 
by advertisements reminding Muslims of the killers and culprits 
of Babri Masjid. (Khan, 2009) 


Table 6.9 
Attitudes towards Kalyan Singh and the Samajwadi Party, 2009 


Feel Closer Disappointed Makes No 

to SP with SP Difference 
Upper castes 9 17 62 
Yadavs 40 16 39 
Dalits — 45 55 
Muslims 13 40 36 
All 18 29 46 


Source: Mathura Election Study, 2009. 

Notes: The question asked was: ‘Some people feel closer to Samajwadi Party after the 
former BJP leader Kalyan Singh joined hands with SP leader Mulayam Singh; 
however, some people are annoyed with the SP due to this thing. Please tell about 
your views.’ 
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These changes in the support base of the Samajwadi Party at the state 
level are also reflected by changes that have taken place at the local level 
in Mathura. In Sadar Bazaar between 1999 and 2009 the Samajwadi 
Party support base has gone from being a mix between Yadavs and 
Muslims (though with more Yadavs than Muslims) to being almost 
entirely dominated by Yadavs, who are now the only group to feel 
close to the party in any sufficient numbers (see Tables 6.10 and 6.11). 
Although support for the Samajwadi Party among Yadavs in Mathura 
is somewhat weaker than in the rest of UP (mainly because they do 
not contest the Mathura seat in Lok Sabha elections) where support 
for Mulayam Singh is very strong and, as Table 6.12 shows, he is the 
overwhelming choice for chief minister for Yadavs (73 per cent of whom 
named him as their preferred chief minister). Mulayam Singh Yadav is 
still a reasonably popular choice for Muslims, but he is less popular now 


Table 6.10 
Party Feel Close to 1999, Mathura 


Congress BJP BSP Samajwadi Party 
Upper castes 37 61 - 2 
Yadavs 32 19 2 47 
Dalits 53 20 27 - 
Muslims 56 17 6 22 
All 39 35 5 21 


Source: Mathura Election Study, 1999. 


Table 6.11 
Party Feel Close to 2009, Mathura 


Congress BJP BSP Samajwadi Party 
Upper castes 30 50 - 5 
Yadavs 18 4 4 73 
Dalits 57 - 43 - 
Muslims 60 5 30 5 
All 35 17 14 32 


Source: Mathura Election Study, 2009. 
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Table 6.12 
Preferred Chief Minister, Mathura 2009 


Mayawati Mulayam Singh Rahul Gandhi Rajnath Singh 


(BSP) (SP) (Congress) (BJP) 
Upper castes 19 22 24 24 
Yadavs 10 73 7 - 
Dalits 70 - 26 4 
Muslims 39 26 23 - 
All 30 39 16 6 


Source: Mathura Election Study, 2009. 


than Mayawati, and about the same level of popularity as Rahul Gandhi 
from Congress. Mulayam’s association with Hindutva forces and his 
harbouring politicians with criminal records who have been expelled by 
the BJP is often a topic of conversation among Sadar Bazaar’s Qureshis, 
and appears to have turned their support against him. 

Muslim informants increasingly refer to the Samajwadi Party as 
‘a Yadav Mahasabha’ and ‘a Yadav family’ party and a party of criminals, 
and Congress is now seen by them as being the best party for Muslims 
(see Table 6.13). In Mathura in particular and in UP more generally, 
the majority of the Yadav caste association leaders (the Mathura Yadav 
Sammelan and the Uttar Pradesh Yadav Mahasabha respectively) are 
also politically active in the Samajwadi Party. It is, therefore, difficult to 
separate party and caste rhetoric since they are closely interconnected 
and deeply involved in electoral politics (for a comparison, see Jaoul, 
2007). Similarly ‘the new Muslim politics’ mirrors a commitment to the 
goals of respect and dignity that is also to be found among lower-caste 
communities. In the case of the Qureshi community their national coun- 
cil put forward their community interests and not necessarily the one 
of the Indian Muslim community (Tatsumi, 2009). Muslim community 
leaders have started speaking out against the Muslim vote-bank poli- 
tics that has kept ‘their community under-developed and their people 
uneducated and illiterate for 60 years’ (Qureshi leader, Mathura 2009; 
see also Kumar, 2004). 
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Table 6.13 
Party for Muslims, 2009 


Congress BJP BSP SP 
Upper castes 29 27 15 14 
Yadavs 19 10 8 50 
Dalits 45 7 26 - 
Muslims 64 6 6 13 
All 33 16 14 23 


Source: Mathura Election Study, 2009. 
Notes: Now I will ask you to compare between the main parties of UP—Congress, BJP, 
BSP and SP. Please tell which parties are better for Muslims? 


CONCLUSION 


Between 1999 and 2009, social relations between Yadavs and Muslims 
in Mathura have deteriorated. Despite the presence of the contested 
Mosque in the town, relations between Yadavs and Muslims had always 
been relatively harmonious, and there has been no major riot in the 
town since 1954. Moreover, social relations between the two communi- 
ties were cordial, and they did not view each other or talk about each 
other in communal terms. When minor incidents or violent scuffles 
occurred between people who happened to be Hindu and Muslim, they 
were always played down and seen as criminal rather than communal 
events. But by 2009, the language of communalism has entered the 
popular discourse of community relations to a striking degree. Social 
relations between Yadavs and Muslims are characterised by suspicion 
and mistrust, and the level of communal tension within the village has 
increased (one of the preconditions for ethnic violence, according to 
Brass, 2003). 

The reasons for this are complex, and on the face of it appear to be 
somewhat at odds with prior theoretical expectations, which anticipated 
an improvement in community relations since the competitiveness of 
party competition in UP provided an incentive for political parties to 
reach out and try and incorporate Muslims (and other minority groups) 
into the fold. Their support was crucial for the crucial balance of power 
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(Wilkinson, 2004). However, this is only part of the story. Even if the 
structure of party competition in UP has reduced elite incentives to 
orchestrate violence, it has had a rather different effect on the mass public, 
and may have contributed towards preparing the ground for ethnic vio- 
lence to occur in the future by increasing communal tension (see Brass, 
2003). It has done this in three ways. The caste-based patronage politics 
that has dominated the state over the last 10 years has heightened com- 
munity awareness, both reinforcing and strengthening caste identity and 
making people more aware and conscious about caste differences. This 
has strengthened in-group trust and weakened out-group trust. 

Second, although the BJP has declined as an electoral force in UP, 
the language of Hindutva remains strong and has shaped how Hindus 
and Muslims relate to each other in their everyday associations. This 
normalisation of Hindutva gives rise to distrust and cynicism. Muslims 
feel more threatened, and so retreat more into their own community 
(i.e. high in-group trust). 

Third, the weakening of Yadav—Muslim brotherhood rhetoric: this 
relates more directly to party mobilisation since 2000. The Samajwadi 
Party has increasingly come to be a party of just Yadavs. Parties rely on 
building coalitions between different communities, but as community 
identities have become stronger and more distinctive it has been harder 
to forge these interlocking alliances (cf. Varshney and civil society). The 
result has been a decline in the strength of party attachments across 
UP and in Mathura, and the Samajwadi Party has come to be more of a 
Yadav party, ‘a family party’ and a party of intimidating muscular politi- 
cians. Recent events such as the link with Kalyan Singh reinforced this 
impression. 

In combination, these three factors have heightened community ten- 
sion in Mathura, and probably elsewhere in UP. This tension we have 
discussed here in terms of Yadav—Muslim relations, but elsewhere we 
show that it is also evident in increased tensions between Yadavs and 
Dalits (Michelutti and Heath, 2013). The fact that it is widespread, and 
not just communal, suggests that identity politics and the politics of 
entitlement are a large part of the story. In exploring this we show that 
party competition not only influences elite behaviour (Wilkinson, 2004) 
but also influences how people see their own and other communities. 
In this sense, what are often considered to be constraints on elite 
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behaviour, such as the interlocking social relationships between Hindus 
and Muslims, are actually in turn influenced by elite behaviour, and are 
neither as fixed nor as static as is sometimes assumed. Grasping this 
constantly changing dialectic between ‘the political’ and socio-cultural 
formations is hence crucial to understand the social matrix into which 
intercommunity relations take place and change over time. The overlap 
between business interaction, informal engagement, caste identity and 
political identity is not clear cut. Social, economic and political worlds 
overlap and elite behaviour changes social conditions, which in turn 


changes incentives and constraints on elite behaviour and so on. This 
process has been further proved by recent developments in UP. 

Although substantial number of Muslims still voted for the Samajwadi 
Party in the 2012 Assembly elections (39 per cent down from 45 per 
cent in 2007 according to NES reports) the underlying tensions that we 
discuss between Yadavs and Muslims persist. Pradesh Muslims are not 
happy with the current Samajwadi Party government and want better 
education, jobs and security. By the same token, Yadavs and Thakurs 
who supported Samajwadi Party in the last election think that the gov- 
ernment is too pro-Muslim. These perceptions are producing rising ten- 
sions. The caste-/community-based patronage politics of the Samajwadi 
Party over the past year has been heightening community awareness, 
both reinforcing and strengthening caste/community identities and 
making people more aware and conscious about community differences. 
According to the press and report from the Union Home Ministry there 
have been more than hundred ‘communal’ incidents over the last year in 
the state. At the local level, social relations between Yadavs and Muslims 
are increasingly characterised by suspicion and mistrust, and the level of 
communal tension within the neighbourhood in Mathura is very high 
and there has been a major riot in the district in June 2012 and several 
incidents throughout the year. Modi is becoming increasingly popular 
in UP, and in local BJP circles there is a feeling that in 2014 Lok Sabha 
elections the Hindu Nationalist Party will gain seats. 


NOTES 


1l. This chapter is based on a project entitled ‘Elections, Society and Culture: 
Understanding Voting Behaviour in the 2009 Indian General Elections’ (with 
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Oliver Heath, Royal Holloway, University of London; funded by the Nuffield 
Foundation). The Centre for the Study of Developing Societies (CSDS) is our 
in-loco Project Partner. The research aims to develop a deeper understanding 
of the social basis of electoral support in divided societies by integrating the 
quantitative study of voting behaviour with the ethnographic study of everyday 
politics. The research presented in this chapter draws on some of the prelimi- 
nary findings, and uses survey data collected in Mathura in 1999 and 2009. The 
surveys used quota sampling to select respondents in Sadar Bazaar, with quotas 
set for age, sex, caste and religion. Overall 250 interviews were achieved in 1999 
and 300 in 2009. 

2. See also Bailey (1996). 

3. The word Kasai derived from kasab, the people who slaughter animals. 

4. See the Jamat website: http://aijamiatulquresh. org. 

5. Males constitute 53 per cent of the population and females 47 per cent. 
Mathura has an average literacy rate of 61 per cent, higher than the national aver- 
age of 59.5 per cent: male literacy is 67 per cent and female literacy is 53 per cent. 

6. Vaishnavas are worshippers of Vishnu or any of his avatars including Ram 
and Krishna. Devotees of Krishna usually belong to a particular group, order 
or movement which may be referred to as sampraday or marg (tradition). The 
Gaudiya Sampraday is a devotional sect which was inspired by the Chaitanya 
who came from the province of Gauda in Bengal (alias Gaudiya Sampraday), it 
centres its cult on the love of Radha for Krishna. 

7. The Hindustan Times, 22 August 1995; Frontline, 8 September 1995; 
The Economic Times, 20 August 1996; The Indian Express, 13 August 1998; The 
Hindustan Times, 15 August 2000. 

8. For similar accounts from Varanasi see Kumar (1988), Williams (2007: 
169) and this volume. 

9. Muslims represent 8 per cent of Mathura District’s population and nearly 
20 per cent (nearly 55,000) of Mathura City’s population of 298,827 (Census 
of India, 2001). 

10. Mathura Town is also under the Cow Protection Act. In December 2001, 
UP state’s Cow Protection Commission totally banned cow slaughter in the state 
and reinforced the Prevention Act of 1975 by making the killing of a cow a 
criminal act. Local Kasais/Qureshis have not slaughtered buffaloes and goats for 
more than 30 years now. 

11. NAI Home Department, Political A. Proceedings, June 1910, File 138, 
Petition against the Slaughter of Cows in the City and District of Muttra. NAI Home 
Department, Political, Deposit, January 1918, File 33, Memorial Protest against 
the Slaughter of Cows in the City of Muttra. 

12. Amar Singh, Interview, 28 January 2000. For profiles of Amar Singh see 
Outlook, 10 May 1999; India Today, 25 October 1999. 

13. Yogendra Yadav and Sanjay Kumar. Beyond the Blue: The Untold UP 
Story (in 6 parts), The Indian Express, 16, 17, 18, 19, 22, 23 May 2007, in par- 
ticular Part-3, The Samajwadi Party Did Not Face ‘Voter Rage’. But This Election 
Shows That Mulayam’s Muslim Vote Is Not All That Strong. 
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14 For Mulayam’s apology, see http://www.indianexpress.com/news/ 
to-show-his-true-secular-image-he-should-do-more-than-this/646929/. 


In the last Lok Sabha polls, I had to take support of some ‘galat tatva’ 
(wrong elements) to keep communal forces at bay from forming gov- 
ernment at the Centre. This confused the secular forces especially my 
Muslim brothers and their feelings were hurt. I accept my mistake and 
seek pardon of the Muslim community for my act. ... I have already 
made public statement that I will never take support of those respon- 
sible for the Babri mosque demolition in the future. I want to assure 
my Muslim brothers that whatever I have done will not be repeated 
and I will continue to raise voice in favour of the Muslim community. 
(Yadav, whose Muslim vote bank eroded in the last election, said) 


15. These responses should be treated with some caution since they may in 
fact just indicate how people feel about the party in general. 
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On Whose Behalf? 
Women’s Activism and Identity 
Politics in Uttar Pradesh 


Radhika Govinda 


INTRODUCTION 


Uttar Pradesh is said to form ‘a microcosm of the Indian nation’: most 
of the political, economic and social trends, characterising India today 
seem to get played out, in some or the other form, within its bounda- 
ries (Jeffery and Lerche, 2003: 17). It has been the nerve-centre of 
both Hindu nationalist activism and Dalit (ex-untouchable) politica 
assertion. With the demolition of the Babri Mosque on 6 December 
1992 by thousands of Hindu nationalist activists, including women, 
Hindu nationalism put its stamp on UP politics. After the decline of 
the Congress Party, the BJP has been a significant force in the state. 


BJP’s power has, however, been challenged by caste-based politica 
formations, specifically, the Samajwadi Party and the BSP. Of particular 
relevance in this regard is Mayawati’s meteoric rise as the leader of the 
BSP and the chief minister of the state. The rise of the Hindu nationalist 
forces and Dalit political assertion embody the growth and expansion of 
caste and community politics in the state. 

The central question that this chapter seeks to address is to what 
extent have caste and community identities been recognised in women’s 
activism in the backdrop of social and political divisions in the state. 
I interpret the term ‘women’s activism’ as all the mobilising and organis- 
ing of women to make any sort of social change, which in direct and 
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indirect ways contribute to a change in gender relations, and is some- 
how linked to what is loosely identified as the women’s movement in 
India.* Scholarly writing on women’s activism in UP is limited and tends 
to capture very specific issues and/or developments, notably women in 
Dalit politics and Hindu Right activism (Ciotti, 2006), state-partnered 
women’s empowerment (Sharma, 2008), violence against rural women 
(Srivastava, 2002) and grassroots women’s activism in Banda and 
Sitapur (Anupamlata et al., 2006; Nagar, 2000). While I do engage with 
some of the insights emerging from this writing, I draw mainly on my 
own ethnographic research to unpack some of the debates and tensions 
surrounding the central question I pose in this chapter. 

Specifically, I first trace the broad contours of women’s activism in UP, 
with a special focus on Mahila Samakhya, the state-sponsored women’s 
education and empowerment programme, launched in the state in the 
late 1980s. What role has the state’s involvement played in women’s 
activism in UP, and how has the latter been influenced by it with respect 
to the central question posed in this chapter? Which are the other promi- 
nent actors involved in women’s activism in UP? Do they consider that 
Dalit political assertion and Hindu nationalist politics have affected their 
activism? Next, I examine whether and how those involved in women’s 
activism have acknowledged caste and community identities, and 
accordingly reshaped their agenda. In this regard, I focus on mobilisa- 
tion and participation of Dalits and Muslims in women’s activism. Dalits 
(20 per cent) and Muslims (18 per cent) constitute sizeable minorities in 
the total population of UP (200 million in 2011), and have been consid- 
ered among those who are on the margins of society in UP and women’s 
activism in India (Agnes, 1995; Government of India, 2001; Rao, 2003). 


THE STATE, WOMEN’S ACTIVISM AND THE 
MARGINALISED: CONTESTED RELATIONSHIPS? 


There is a long and significant history of women’s involvement in 
various peoples’ movements (such as the land reforms movement, the 
farmers’ movement and the Chipko movement for the protection of the 
environment) in the state. However, most women activists working in 
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present-day UP date the beginning of contemporary women’s activism 
in the state to somewhere around the late 1980s and early 1990s. This 
is the period when the country-wide, state-sponsored, women’s educa- 
tion and empowerment programme, Mahila Samakhya, was initiated. 
In my first field visit to India, a scholar-activist who had been the first 
National Programme Director of Mahila Samakhya observed to me, 
‘If you want to understand women’s activism in UP, you have to look 
at Mahila Samakhya!’ At that time, I was perplexed by her statement. 
How could a state-sponsored programme be so important as to shape 
women’s activism in a region? Also, how did this fit in the contested 
relationship that states and women’s movements are known to have in 
third-world countries?? 

In the 1980s, a select group of women’s movement activists and 
organisations in the country had come forward to work in collaboration 
with the state, hoping to expand their reach to marginalised women 
on a scale that they, by themselves, could never achieve (Jandhyala, 
2001). The Mahila Samakhya programme was an outcome of such col- 
laboration. It was launched at the national level by the Department of 
Education, Government of India with joint funding from the Dutch 
government.* It mainly focused on the empowerment of poor and 
marginalised rural women through education. In erstwhile UP, the 
programme first became operational in four districts, notably, Varanasi, 
Banda,’ Tehri Garhwal’ and Saharanpur, later spreading to several other 
districts. It was the first initiative of its kind. It brought together state 
officials, the small number of women activists and organisations previ- 
ously active in urban centres such as Lucknow and Allahabad in UP, 
other activists and NGOs from outside the state, development NGOs 
and voluntary agencies operational in the programme areas, and poor 
and marginalised rural women. 

Its single-most important achievement was its success at organising 
large masses of rural women who had previously never been mobilised. 
In Saharanpur District, for instance, women who were earlier shy in 
dealing with the outside world flashed their identities of fieldworkers 
as passports to facilitate their access to almost all government depart- 
ments and to ensure a much higher participation in the village pan- 
chayat. In Banda, they were trained as hand-pump mechanics to address 
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their problems of water scarcity. They came to be known as ‘madam 
mechanic ji’! They were able to earn a living in a profession that had 
otherwise been dominated by men. Their being trained by men had 
been the first step towards directly challenging local gender equations 
(Ghose, 2002; Nagar, 2000). 

In Sitapur District, they were able to transform the state-specific 
traditional practice of gudiya pitayi (beating the doll) on the occasion 
of Nag Panchami, the Hindu festival of snakes. The practice had sym- 
bolised religious sanctity for humiliation and violence against women. 
As a corollary to this practice, new brides used to be beaten when they 
entered their matrimonial home for the first time. With the programme’s 
intervention, the dolls, instead of being beaten to shreds were rocked 
in swings, symbolising love and respect for women, and the new bride, 
instead of being hit with a stick was fed sweets as she entered her mat- 
rimonial home. What started off in a small way became a movement 
across 70 villages where the women mobilised by Mahila Samakhya 
convinced the village leaders to make these fundamental changes in the 
way the festival was celebrated (Jandhyala, 2001). 

However, the Mahila Samakhya programme suffered from certain 
inherent limitations. The women did not and often were not allowed 
to question the inequalities present within the framework of the pro- 
gramme. In the words of a former Mahila Samakhya worker from Tehri 
Garhwal, 


There is no doubt that Mahila Samakhya transformed many of 
us from overworked domestic creatures into fiery feminists. ... 
It lit a fire in our hearts by showing us how we were oppressed 
as women. ... But when we started searching and addressing the 
most profound and hidden causes of our oppressions, it removed 
the support from under us. ... What was the use of lighting the 
fire in our hearts, then? Just to cause more burnout and bitterness? 


... Call me hypercritical, but ... what do we do with a band-aid 
feminism that is happy when we label our feudal men as our 
enemies, but terribly unhappy when we critique the government 
... (Nagar and Swarr, 2005: 293) 
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An excerpt from a book in which seven women associated with 
Mahila Samakhya Sitapur attempted to document their personal and 
professional experiences furthers the critical reflection of the former 
Mahila Samakhya worker from Tehri Garhwal: 


When we introduce the village women to feminist thinking we 
say that the labour of a woman who works inside of the house 
must be valued and assessed in the same way as the labour of 
a salaried person or an educated and employed member of our 
society. Similarly, why don’t we state that the labour of a block- 
level activist, who, despite her lower educational qualifications is 
mobilizing and standing up to help women in the least privileged 
communities, is at least as valuable and meaningful as the labour 
of a district-level officer, who gathers funding for the organisa- 
tion and co-ordinates the work being done in various blocks? 
(Anupamlata et al., 2006: 159-160) 


Some of these workers eventually preferred to leave and others, one 
is told, were pressured to leave the programme (interview with a former 
Mahila Samakhya Sitapur leader, August 2005, Sitapur). 

Examining who is defined as the classic subject of the programme 
and how she must participate in it points to another serious yet rarely 
heard shortcoming inherent in the logic of state-sponsored women’s 
empowerment. It intends to undo gender hierarchies while simultane- 
ously consciously or unconsciously perpetuating other forms of hierar- 
chies pertaining to community identities. A deeply embedded Hindu 
bias seems to exist in the choice of the women that Mahila Samakhya 
has engaged with. By the late 1990s, the programme had come to be 
widely acknowledged as the first statewide initiative to make rural Dalit 
women the centre of its activism in UP (Sharma, 2008). But in the name 
of ‘poor and marginalised rural women’, it had mobilised women from 
poor Dalit and not religious minority communities. To quote a former 
Mahila Samakhya leader from Banda, whom I questioned about this, 


In our worldview, we saw only Dalits as ‘poor and marginalised’. 
In [Mahila Samakhyal, it wasn’t even a criterion to choose villages 
with large rural Muslim populations. ... In those days [when I 
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was working with Mahila Samakhya] also there were huge debates 
about why Dalit women, why not poor Brahmin women, why not 
poor Yadav women. But there was never a question about poor 
Muslim women. ... We were, actually we still are, a majority as 
Hindus, actually upper castes’ leading the [women’s] movement. 
(Interview, September 2006, Lucknow) 


According to the leader, the religio-cultural proximity of those 
involved in executing the programme to Dalit women had resulted in 
a preference to engage with women from poor Dalit and not religious 
minority communities. In comparison to Hindu nationalists’ virulent 
communalism, the ‘Hindu bias’ in the programme was a relatively banal 
form of communalism (Datta, 1999; P. Jeffery and R. Jeffery, 2006). 
Such communalism was not typical of those involved in the Mahila 
Samakhya programme alone. Flavia Agnes’ (1995) is perhaps the most 
cited scholarly piece on how those at the helm of the women’s move- 
ment as such being predominantly ‘urban and upper class Hindu’ has 
led to such communalism in the movement. 

There is only a thin line between this banal communalism and the 
virulent version of the same, and at times this line has seemed to blur 
in the context of the programme. For instance, Mahila Samakhya Banda 
had been started in association with a very old social service organi- 
sation in the region, which though not explicitly communal, is said 
to have been connected to the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) 
(Interview with the leader of the social service organisation, 13 August 
2005, Chitrakoot; interview with the leader of a land rights organisation, 
23 August 2006, Chitrakoot). While the choice of collaborating with an 
organisation with RSS connections may not have been intentional and 
the association itself did not last long, it is likely that these would have 
contributed in less and more known ways to the growth of virulent com- 
munalism in the region. 

In present-day UP, Mahila Samakhya continues to exist alongside 
parties’ women’s wings such as Congress’ Mahila Congress and BJP’s 
Mahila Morcha, political party-affiliated women’s organisations such 
as Communist Party Marxist (CPM)-affiliated All India Democratic 
Women’s Alliance and Communist Party Marxist-Leninist (CPML)- 
affiliated All India Progressive Women’s Alliance, and a number of big 
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and small women’s and development NGOs. These actors engage with 
a range of issues such as case-work, documentation and research on 
issues of violence against women, human rights, access to government 
schemes, right to work, right to education, political representation and 
village development. The influence of Mahila Samakhya is visible, in 
some form or another, especially in many of the recently formed NGOs. 
Several of these were initially set up to carry forward the work begun 
by Mahila Samakhya, and to support the women mobilised by the pro- 
gramme in ways that it was unable or unwilling to.6 Many who had first 
got involved in women’s activism as fieldworkers, non-formal learners 
or as office assistants at the different branches of Mahila Samakhya in the 
state are now working for these NGOs. A quick survey of the prominent 
women’s NGOs in the state reveals that most of these are led by women 
who had previously been associated with Mahila Samakhya UP.° Of 
course, there were also others who now run NGOs but had previously 
belonged to political parties and party-affiliated women’s organisations 
in the state (Field notes, July-August 2005). 

The Left party-affiliated women’s organisations and women’s NGOs 
share the same, more or less tenuous relationship as they do elsewhere 
in the world. The former dismiss the latter for being donor-controlled, 
and for failing to represent the vast masses of Indian women. The latter 
accuse the former of sidelining women’s issues, of being hierarchical and 


undemocratic (Ray, 2000). The remarks made by the local leader of one 
of the Left party-affiliated women’s organisations typify the Left party- 
affiliated women’s organisations’ critique of NGO-led women’s activism: 


Communists alone can ensure that men and women both get 
equality of every kind at home and outside. ... The most damage to 
the Left women’s movement has been done by these NGOs. They 
have to show they have empowered such and such number of 
women and from that they have to earn money. ... Educated girls 
are working at PCOs [public call offices]. They get with difficulty 
thousand or two thousand rupees. In such a situation the NGOs 
engage them in projects ... the creamy layer, that is, the women 
who have become a little aware, the NGOs employ them .... In 
UP, on a big scale NGOs’ traps have been laid [badey paimaaney 
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par NGOs key jaal bhi bichhey huey hain]. (Interview, August 2005, 
Lucknow) 


NGO leaders, for the most part, do not consider that the criticism 
has much merit. To quote the coordinator of a leading women’s NGO 
in Lucknow, 


[Our NGO] was unfunded for the first three years. ... I think it is 
a moral high when you don’t take funding. Other than that, there 
is no qualitative difference. We don’t feel it is very different. We 
now work on projects and that’s that. (Interview, August 2005, 
Lucknow) 


A senior officer at an international women’s NGO operating in UP 
had aptly summarised the women’s activism scene in the state: 


In the last fifteen to twenty years, activism around women’s issues 
has increased significantly. The Women’s Decade, the Beijing 
Conference had a trickledown effect. The NPE [National Policy 
on Education] giving rise to Mahila Samakhya ... Dalit assertion 
and Panchayati Raj created opportunities for women’s groups 
working in the field. There was no NGO kind of movement in UP 
earlier. Now various NGOs and government actors [and party- 
affiliated organisations] are involved. ... [T]here are so many 
women-headed NGOs focusing on organisation of women around 
women’s issues. It is a very local kind of mobilisation by women 
developing their own agency for empowerment. (Interview, 
August 2005, Lucknow) 


These observations suggest that contemporary women’s activism in 
UP is a fairly recent phenomenon, and that it has been shaped by a range 
of international, national and regional developments. The early 1980s 
had already seen an increase in emphasis on ‘gender’ in the international 
development agenda. Proponents of the Gender and Development 
(GAD) framework had campaigned to make grassroots ‘empowerment’ 
the favoured strategy for undoing social inequalities, and NGOs were 
the chosen vehicles for implementing this strategy (Chaudhuri, 2004; 
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Kabeer, 1994; Molyneux, 1985). India was no exception to this trend. 
The 1995 UN World Conference on Women in Beijing gave a further 
fillip to this strategy, which was subsequently picked up by donor agen- 
cies and women’s movement organisations alike. 

The National Policy on Education of 1986 that the senior officer from 
the leading international women’s NGO mentions had directed that 
education be used as ‘an agent of basic change in the status of women’ 
(Government of India, 1992). Mahila Samakhya was conceptualised 
as part of this National Policy on Education. The women’s education 
and empowerment programme has been perhaps the most defining 
influence on women’s activism and its contours in UP. In spite of its 
shortcomings (mentioned above), its role urges that one go beyond the 
theoretical positions taken by those who either consider the state as a 
vehicle of social transformation that those involved in women’s activism 


must engage with or as a patriarchal entity that is not capable of protect- 
ing and promoting women’s interests, and must, therefore, be kept away 
from women’s activism. Following Patricia Jeffery (1999) and Rajeswari 
Sunder Rajan (2003), it leads me to argue that the state is not a mono- 
lith but a fractured terrain often acting in contradictory and inconsistent 
ways, and must be selectively engaged with. 

Among the regional developments, the senior officer from the lead- 
ing international women’s NGO mentions Dalit political assertion and 
Panchayati Raj. I now discuss the perceptions of those involved in wom- 
en’s activism in the state vis-a-vis the impact of these and other such 
regional developments. That the current socio-economic and political 
conjunctures particular to UP, especially the developments associated 
with Dalit political assertion and Hindu nationalist forces, have had the 
effect of heightening these debates and tension seems to be a fait accom- 
pli as far as many of those involved in women’s activism are concerned. 
I present below excerpts of my interviews with the local leaders of Left 
party-affiliated women’s organisations to illustrate this point: 


In UP, everything runs on caste [sab kuch jaat pey chalta hail, if 
it is Brahman’s hutment [basti], it is with Congress or BJP, if it is 
Yadav’s hutment then it is with SP, if it is Dalit’s hutment, it is with 
BSP.... We work with Dalit women but we can’t tell them to leave 
BSP support. But we do tell them what is the reality [asliyat kya 
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hai] ... how you are being used, has BSP ever raised your issues 
[muddey] ... simply you are Chamar, join Behenji’s [Mayawati] 
rally. (Interview, August 2005, Lucknow) 


The role of politics is very significant in UP. So many Prime 
Ministers are from here. The Hindu nationalist forces know that 
without capturing UP, they can’t get the country, so they have to be 
active in UP. See Durga Vahini. In some districts, they gave training 
to women for using weapons [asta-shatra]. ... Women’s activism 
is fragmented in UP, there are many parts [hissey] even if we leave 
the right-wing out ... just like in politics ... it is divided because 
of caste and religious politics. (Interview, August 2005, Lucknow) 


The current socio-economic and political conjunctures particular to 
UP may have brought the issue of caste and community identities to the 
fore but has this really meant that those involved in women’s activism 
sufficiently acknowledge these identities? Does engagement with Dalits 
and Muslims necessarily imply an acknowledgement of their caste and 
community identities? Or are they being identified and projected as the 
‘marginalised’ in specific ways so that they can be accommodated into 
the ‘mainstream’ of women’s activism and development? I now turn to 
how debates and tensions around caste and community identities affect 
women’s activism beyond Mahila Samakhya in UP, and whether and 
how those involved in women’s activism have sought to reshape their 
agenda to address these debates and tensions. 


WOMEN’S ACTIVISM AND IDENTITY POLITICS: 
MAINSTREAMING THE MARGINALISED? 


Given the large-scale mobilisation of Dalit women by Mahila Samakhya, 
their increasing mobilisation by the BSP and their participation in 
Panchayat politics among other factors, all individuals and organisa- 
tions involved in women’s activism in present-day UP are likely to say 
that they engage with Dalit women. Dalit women have been mainly 
organised through savings and self-help groups. A quick survey of a 
dozen women’s and development organisations operating in Chitrakoot 
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District alone revealed that for more than half of them, working with 
Dalit women meant organising them in the name of ‘poor and margin- 
alised’ women through savings and self-help groups (Field notes, 1-13 
August 2006). Dalit women have also been employed as staff to facilitate 
engagement with their counterparts in the slums and villages. The main 
reason for their recruitment is their caste identity; it is considered that 
they can better mobilise women of their own community than men and 
women from other castes (Govinda, 2006). 

Dalit women may not be numerically excluded from women’s activ- 
ism in the state but a critical examination of the nature of initiatives 
through which they have been mobilised and the subordinate position 
they occupy in organisational hierarchies seems to point to a deeper 
malaise. One aspect of this malaise has to do with the increasing recog- 
nition that equating women’s access to credit for economic activity with 
economic power, by itself, does little for changes in gender and caste 
relations (Subramaniam, 2007). Even after years of being part of self- 
help groups, women may show neither collective identity nor ownership 
of the groups. In some cases, they continue to perceive the groups as 
mostly conduits for credit and as groups run by the women’s organisa- 
tion (Focus group discussion with members of a grassroots women’s 
NGO, November 2005, Karvi). Since these women are mostly illiterate 
or semi-literate, and lack the necessary skills to handle bank procedures 
on their own, they often continue to remain dependent on the field- 
worker to manage their accounts and liaise with the bank. 

There are women’s organisations which are beginning to take cogni- 
sance of these concerns and are trying to explicitly focus on the intersec- 
tionality of caste, class and gender identities of Dalit women but these 
are few and far between. I briefly mention here two such organisations, 
both of which have emerged out of Mahila Samakhya. However, their 
organisational trajectories and the ways in which they have chosen to 
address these concerns are somewhat different. One of these is a 
Chitrakoot- and Banda-based grassroots women’s NGO, which has, in 
its engagement with Dalit women, attempted to go beyond self-help 
groups through street theatre campaigns focusing on their identity and 
empowerment, public hearings Gan sunwai) on domestic and casteist 
violence, and the setting up of a Dalit women’s association that would 
eventually operate as an autonomous body representing their interests 
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(Andharia and ANANDI Collective, 2009; Govinda, 2008, 2009). The 
second is a women’s organisation that was initially formed as a grassroots 
women’s NGO that has sought to engage with Dalit women in Sitapur 
District through a movement of women farmers and rural workers. 
The focus in this case is on waging a collective struggle around liveli- 
hood issues under the leadership of Dalit women (Anupamlata et al., 
2006). However, in the majority of cases in these and other women’s 
organisations, the Dalit staff members, employed to engage with their 
counterparts in the slums/villages, have not risen in the organisational 
hierarchy past the post of fieldworkers and/or support staff. This has to 
do with another aspect of the malaise. To quote the leader of a women’s 
NGO in Sitapur, 


Everyone talks about Dalit women. No dearth is visible in that 
[koi kami nahin dikhti hai usme]. In UP, there are a lot of people 
working on the issue of Dalit women. Though we work with Dalit 
women and talk about them, how many organisations are run by 
Dalits? A Dalit worker and a dominant Hindu caste [samanya] 
worker ... there is a lot of difference in the posts they occupy [in 
an organisation] ... (Interview, August 2005, Sitapur) 


A leading Dalit woman activist in UP takes this critique much further 
as she boldly observes, 


In reality, even those working with Dalit women don’t want to 
let them come forward at all. Whether you look in the Left par- 
ties, education sector, micro-credit financing or the NGOs, in the 
leadership, Dalit women are just not there. ... Many people tell 
lies that they work with Dalit women. How come there are no 
Dalit women in leadership position otherwise? In NGOs, they 
employ Dalit women but they give them neither the power nor 
the opportunity to do anything. ... Dalits are just like show pieces! 
(Interview, September 2006, Lucknow) 


According to her, the crux of the problem lies in the fact that wom- 
en’s organisations tend to be founded and led by women from middle 
class, dominant Hindu caste backgrounds. She says, 
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Everywhere big caste [badi jat] women only are the leaders, they 
are the ones who speak on the mike and all those in the crowd are 
Dalit women. ... I am not satisfied. Until we get the Dalit women 
directly in leadership positions, nothing will change. The Dalit 
woman will speak up only when she sees another Dalit woman in 
the leadership. (Interview, September 2006, Lucknow) 


The activist making this statement claims to be the only Dalit woman 
in UP to have set up a forum of her own, which brings together more 
than 8,000 Dalit women from different parts of the state. 

Opposition to casteism may be among the non-negotiable principles 
of women’s organisations but discomfort and perhaps even collective 
guilt amongst NGO leaders, who are usually from urban middle class, 
dominant Hindu caste backgrounds, keeps issues of caste and casteism 
inside organisations from being openly discussed at NGO gatherings 
and elsewhere. This is true of women’s and development organisations 
in most parts of the country. ‘Maintain[ing] a public silence on internal 
organisational matters is not uncommon or surprising. Most organisa- 
tions demand it by a dictate or members themselves keep silent out of 
loyalty’ (Gandhi and Shah, 1999: 312). Dalit staff members too tend to 
be reluctant to speak their minds on these issues. While an unsaid fear 
of being laid off or removed from favour seems to discourage many of 
them, others seem to be sceptical whether voicing their concerns about 
these issues will make any difference at all (Anupamlata et al., 2006). 

The Dalit woman activist quoted above is a rare exception to the 
norm and many more like her need to be encouraged to take on lead- 
ership roles. Some Dalit women leading other Dalit women would, 
indeed, be a major step towards promoting the voices and interests of 
Dalit women in general. But even in cases where women’s organisations 
are beginning to make efforts to promote Dalits to leadership positions, 
the task is proving difficult. According to the leader of one such organi- 
sation, the NGO has helped several of its Dalit employees to overcome 
their lack of basic literacy and numeracy skills. However, this has not 
been enough to make up for what they would have acquired had they 
been a part of the formal education system from pre-school to university 
level (Interview, September 2006, Lucknow). 
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The Dalit employees’ not having had the opportunity to be part of 
the formal education system, and other differences between them and 
non-Dalit employees needs to be understood in terms of intersections of 
competing forms of inequality of caste, class and gender. In other words, 
it is because the Dalit employees belonged to ex-untouchable, poor, 
rural backgrounds that they did not have the opportunity to be a part of 
the formal education system that their non-Dalit counterparts did. These 
and other Dalit workers find themselves at the margins of institutiona 
spaces while urban, educated, middle-class women, invariably from 
dominant Hindu caste backgrounds, tend to head women’s organisa- 
tions (Anupamlata et al., 2006). These differences are compounded 
by the increasing professionalisation of women’s NGOs; project logic 
and the pressures of time and resources tend to push towards upward 


vertical participation and not downward horizontal participation, and 
further concentrate power in the hands of urban, educated, middle-class 
women (Subramaniam, 2006). 

In comparison to Dalit women, the exclusion of Muslim women’s 
concerns and the experience of exclusion by Muslim women activists 
themselves seem to be much more marked. Engagement with Muslim 
women’s concerns by the different actors involved in women’s activism 
in UP has for long been essentially limited to taking up cases of domes- 
tic violence and property rights as and when they arise. According to a 
Muslim woman activist who runs a women’s NGO of her own, 


There are many welfare groups working with Muslim women 
but not from a rights perspective. Women’s groups don’t work 
with Muslim women. If a case comes up then they take it up but 
we wouldn't call that working with Muslim women. ...Personal 
law should not be made the starting point for engagement with 
Muslim women...One odd incident and the entire community is 
pushed into it that Muslims are like this only [ki musalmaan hotey 
hi aisey hain]. Muslim women have other concerns too ...but that 
is really under-addressed. (Interview, July 2005, Lucknow) 


In my research, I found that several leaders of party-affiliated organi- 
sations as well as NGOs claimed that the 2002 Gujarat riots marked 
a turning point for them. Some of those who had gone to Gujarat in 
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the aftermath of the riots admitted that their interactions during relief 
and reconstruction work made them realise how little they knew about 
Muslim cultural norms and practices. The difficulties they faced in work- 
ing with women whom they had previously never engaged with com- 
pelled them to take note of their prior lack of engagement with Muslims 
in their own areas of operation (Interview, September 2006, Lucknow). 

In addition to their ‘Hindu majoritarianism’/failure to be truly 
secular/banal communalism, the reasons for NGOs’ engagement with 
the issue of communalism and for mobilising Muslim women only after 
the 2002 riots were linked with the politics of funding. In the past, the 
typical ‘target’ marginalised groups had been Dalits, tribals and women 
(Centre for Human Rights and Development, 2008). Regular media cov- 
erage of the riots brought the communal question and the condition of 
Muslims centre stage, and several funding agencies now showed interest 
in supporting projects that involved the Muslims. Funding has mostly 
been made available for promoting communal harmony. Women’s and 
development organisations may have, in this sense, moved beyond their 
focus on issues of Muslim personal law but they seem to continue in 
their failure to take into account Muslim women’s everyday, survival- 
and development-related concerns. The emphasis remains on Muslims’ 
‘religious minority’ status, with little or no recognition of heterogeneity 
among them (based on class, occupation, sect, linguistic affiliation or 
region as is actually the case).'° 

There continue to be very few women’s activists from Muslim back- 
grounds in UP even in comparison to those from Dalit backgrounds. 
While the engagement of those involved in women’s activism with Dalit 
women and their concerns has significantly contributed to mobilising 
the latter as activists, even if mostly in the role of fieldworkers, it is dif- 
ficult to discern as yet a similar trend in the case of Muslim women." 
Like opposition to casteism, adherence to secularism too has been 
among the non-negotiable principles of women’s organisations in UP as 
elsewhere in the country. But no concerted attempts seem to have been 
made to clearly define secularism. Instead, there has been a tendency to 
take its existence for granted with the result that there is not sufficient 
recognition of and awareness about minority women’s separate religious 
identity and practices. 
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In the name of secularism, the small number of Muslim women who 
have been vocal and articulate in women’s activism in UP has had to 
internalise the dominant caste-Hindu culture in order to fit in. To quote 
a Muslim woman activist who, at the time of my meeting with her, had 
recently quit a Lucknow based women’s NGO, 


I was always greeting the members of my so-called secular 
women’s organisation by saying Namaste or Pranam [Hindu ways 
of greeting]. But rarely did anyone respond with Waleikum Salam 
[response to Muslim way of greeting]. ... If you don’t know 
inshallah [if God wills] and mashallah [whatever God wills] and the 
difference between these then make an attempt but most of these 
‘secular’ women activists have never made an attempt to under- 
stand and to know these things. We, as Muslim women, know of 
all the Hindu festivals [but] how much do they know about ours? 
(Focus group discussion, July 2005, Lucknow) 


Another Muslim woman activist who runs a women’s NGO of her 
own had seemed to suggest that her experience had been no different, 


Once it so happened that there were some people coming from 
Pakistan and some of the ‘secular’ women’s groups were welcom- 
ing them in Lucknow so they called me up to ask: ‘How do you 
welcome these people? We know we put vermillion mark on their 
foreheads [tilak/teeka] and give flowers amongst the Hindus but 
what do you do amongst the Muslims?’ So you see their lack of 
awareness. Anyway, I told them you can put perfume [attar] on 
them. (Focus group discussion, July 2005, Lucknow) 


Yet another Muslim women’s activist had said that for many years she 
had been the only Muslim member in her organisation, which worked 
mainly with women from a predominantly Hindu religio-cultural back- 
ground. Her organisation had begun working on the issue of communal 
harmony after the Gujarat riots. It was only at this point that many more 
Muslim women were recruited by the organisation as fieldworkers and 
paralegals (Interview, June 2005, London). 
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The observations and experience shared by the three Muslim women 
activists resonate with Agnes’ (1995) writing about secularism and the 
women’s movement in India. She claims that since those at the helm 
of the movement were predominantly ‘urban and upper-class Hindu’, 
the cultural expressions with which they were most familiar had 
‘surreptitiously crept’ into the movement even though the intention of 
using these symbols had not been ‘to propagate Hindu ideology’ (1995: 
139). I follow Agnes (1995) and Nivedita Menon (2007) in arguing that 
‘secularism’ has been all along implicitly marked as Hindu upper caste 
and modernised upper class in women’s activism in UP too. The banal 
communalism that was present in the state-sponsored Mahila Samakhya 
programme’s choice of women it engaged with seems to be very much 
there in the choice of constituency, agenda, mode of activism and eve- 
ryday interactions of women’s organisations and activists operating in 
the state. 

As in the case of Dalit women activists’ exclusion from higher ech- 
elons of the organisational structure and issues of caste and casteism 
inside organisations, in the case of Muslim women activists too discom- 
fort and perhaps even collective guilt amongst NGO leaders, who are 
usually from urban middle class, dominant Hindu caste backgrounds, 
keeps issues of Muslim women activists’ marginalisation and the lack 
of a truly secular ethic inside the organisations from being openly 
broached. The Muslim woman activist who runs a women’s NGO of 
her own claims that her sense of exclusion from the ‘mainstream’ of 
women’s activism has not entirely vanished; it has simply taken a differ- 
ent form after she set up her own organisation. To quote her, 


Now when we go to women’s organisations’ gatherings, we are 
introduced as ‘Muslim’ activists or as a ‘Muslim women’s group’. 
What does this mean? It is true that our engagement is essentially 
with Muslim women but in our group there are two Muslim and 
two Hindu women. We are not ‘exclusivist’, we are not an all 
Muslim members group.... It is not that they [those at these gath- 
erings] do it on purpose but knowingly or unknowingly [jaaney 
anjaaney mein] discrimination takes place perhaps. (Interview, 
July 2005, Lucknow) 
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She adds that she now feels excluded from her own community too, 
and that in a sense, she has to justify her position to both those involved 
in women’s activism and members of her community: 


We feel that we have always to establish ourselves and justify 
ourselves among the secular mainstream women’s groups and 
even in our own community. ... When we go to Muslim women’s 
gatherings, we are [told] you don’t look Muslim! Why have you 
not covered yourself? We have tried to establish that there are 
different types of Muslims and we are this type. ... In our office 
we don’t have any religious symbols but if someone wants to pray 
[namaaz padhna chahe] they can do so in the office ... (Interview, 
July 2005, Lucknow) 


The observations made by this Muslim woman activist suggest that 
being a Muslim woman activist in UP is a complicated affair. They need 
to negotiate the politics of identity in women’s activism as in the society 
at every step. Even when Muslim women activists choose to set up their 
own initiatives, their choice of constituency, agenda, mode of activism 
and everyday interactions challenge ‘mainstream’ perceptions of not 
only those involved in women’s activism but also members of their own 
community regarding how Muslim women are and what they should 
do. Convincing both these parties about the heterogeneity of Muslim 
women’s personal and political identities and preferences is an uphill 
task that the Muslim women activists must accomplish even though this 
may not be the objective that they may have set out to achieve. 


CONCLUSION 


Caste and community identities have been at the centre of a number of 
debates and tensions—regarding who constitute the subjects of activ- 
ism, how these subjects are defined, by whom and on whose behalf—in 
contemporary women’s activism in UP. The state’s involvement through 
the Mahila Samakhya programme has played a crucial role in shaping 
the contours of women’s activism in UP. It has mobilised large masses 
of poor, rural women. 
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These have been mainly from Dalit communities. This along with 
Dalit political assertion, and the availability of funding for the empow- 
erment of ‘poor and marginalised’ women, has meant that other actors 
such as party-affiliated women’s organisations and NGOs involved in 
women’s activism too have considered Dalit women to be (deserving) 
subjects of their activism. With respect to women from religious minor- 
ity communities, specifically Muslims, a banal communalism dating 
back to the Mahila Samakhya programme pervaded women’s activism 
in the state more or less until the Gujarat riots in 2002 after which 
women’s and development organisations began showing an interest in 
working with Muslims on the issue of communal harmony. 

It may appear that since those involved in women’s activism in the 
state are now engaging with women from both Dalit and Muslim com- 
munities, the latter's caste and community identities are also being 
acknowledged, and the formers agendas and activism reconfigured. 
However, a closer look at the issues, nature of initiatives and modes 
of activism through which they have been mobilised, and the position 
they occupy in organisational hierarchies leads one to question whether 
agendas are being reshaped and activism is taking place on behalf of 
these women. The donor community and those from middle class, 
dominant Hindu caste backgrounds at the helm of women’s activism in 
UP seem to identify and project Dalits and Muslims as the ‘marginalised’ 
in very separate and specific ways so as to accommodate them into the 
‘mainstream’ of women’s activism and development. A combination of 
banal communalism and neo-liberal logic of empowerment appears to 
guide these identifications and projections. Efforts that propose to or 
actually challenge such identifications and projections are still few and 
far between. 


NOTES 


1. I am grateful to the numerous activists and scholars who helped me 
understand the politics of women’s activism in UP, and to Professor Roger 
Jeffery for his valuable comments on an earlier version of this chapter. I alone 
am responsible for any remaining inconsistencies. Some arguments presented 
here draw on Govinda (2009) and (2013). 
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2. There is disagreement over whether it is possible to assume the existence 
of an overarching women’s movement in India. Some scholar-activists have 
claimed that there is no one women’s movement but rather several women’s 
movements in India (see, for instance, Desai, 2002). Others contend that, in 
spite of the heterogeneity of actors, issues, ideologies and modes of activism, it 
is possible for the purpose of analysis to consider these as different strands of a 
single movement, bound together by certain overlapping objectives, connections 
and criticisms (see, for instance, Kumar, 1999). I agree with the latter view. 

3. As in women’s movements in most third-world countries, the ques- 
tion whether or not to engage with the state has divided those involved in 
the women’s movement in India (for details on the different positions taken, 
see Agnihotri and Palriwala, 1993; Kannabiran and Kannabiran, 1995; 
Purushothaman, 1998). 

4. It presently operates in nine Indian states: UP, Gujarat, Karnataka, Kerala, 
Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Uttaranchal and Jharkhand. 

5. In 1997, Banda was split into two separate districts, one which continued 
to be called Banda and the other which was called Chitrakoot. 

6. Tehri Garhwal, previously part of UP, has become a part of a new state 
called Uttarakhand since 2000. 

7. A careful reading of the statement made by the former Mahila Samakhya 
leader from Banda suggests that what she means by ‘upper castes’ is actually 
‘dominant Hindu castes’. 

8. As a state-sponsored programme, Mahila Samakhya was a time-bound 
initiative, and could go only so far as imparting training to the women it mobi- 
lised. For instance, in the case of Mahila Samakhya Banda, the women it trained 
as hand-pump mechanics needed support on a long-term basis to obtain con- 
tracts and to liaise with local water board authorities. But the programme was 
barred from entering into any profit-making venture. 

9. At the time of my first field visit, Social Action Research Centre, a NGO 
working on violence against women and children and based in Varanasi, 
Vanangana, a grassroots women’s NGO working with poor and marginalised 
women in Chitrakoot and Banda, Association for Advocacy and Legal Initiatives, 
a NGO involved in legal advocacy and research on gender issues, Sangtin, a 
women’s NGO working with poor and marginalised women especially from Dalit 
and religious minority communities in Sitapur, SAHAYOG, working on issues 
of reproductive health and violence against women and Women’s Alliance for 
Mobilisation and Action, a statewide network of women’s NGOs were led/coordi- 
nated by women who had been associated previously with Mahila Samakhya UP. 

10. I discuss at length how the politics of secularism and that of funding 
intersect in the context of NGO led women’s activism in Govinda (2013). 

11. Of course, one needs to conduct further research to conclusively affirm 
that the (main) reason why there are so few women activists from a Muslim 
background in UP is because of limited engagement with Muslim women and 
their concerns by those involved in women’s activism. 
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The Politics of Identity and the 
People Left Behind: The Mallah 
Community of Uttar Pradesh* 


Assa Doron 


INTRODUCTION 


The politics of UP seems to surprise us time and again. The 2012 
overwhelming defeat of BSP rule has animated journalists and schol- 
ars, puzzling over the reasons for the BSP’s loss against the sweeping 
victory of the Samajwadi Party. Some commentators attribute the win 
to clever Samaj Party strategising, fielding a youthful Akhilesh Yadav 
whose organisational skills (Jeffrey and Doron, 2013) and carefully 
crafted image as a liberal, non-sectarian individual, were attractive to an 
electorate increasingly frustrated by caste politics (Ramaseshan, 2012). 
Others have convincingly argued that the washout suffered by the BSP 
was more to do with the failings of the Mayawati led government over 
the past five years, characterised by endemic corruption and failure to 
empower (socially and economically) the Dalit majority in the state. 
They also point to the dissolution of the ‘inclusive politics’ strategy that 
seemed to have catapulted former Chief Minister Mayawati to victory 
five years ago, forging an unlikely alliance between Dalits and Brahmins. 
Such reasoning certainly makes sense, when analysing the caste profiles 


* An earlier version of Chapter 8 was first published as Assa Doron, 2010, 
‘Caste Away? Subaltern Engagement with the Modern Indian State’, Modern 
Asian Studies, 44 (4): 753-783, published by Cambridge University Press, repro- 
duced with permission. 
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of voters: a huge slump of almost 23 per cent in BSP’s core support base 
amongst the Jatavs/Chamars (Verma, 2012). The tallying up of num- 
bers to evaluate party performance according to caste-based support is 
a powerful reminder that in UP caste politics still remains crucial (see 
Jeffrey and Doron, 2012). Indeed, Mayawati’s latest effort at regaining 
Dalit votes and wooing back the support of upper castes ahead of the 
2014 elections is viewed as a return to the ‘social engineering’ formula 
that won her the elections of 2007.! 

But if renewing the alliance between Dalits and Brahmins seems to 
be gaining favour, what of those disadvantaged groups who remain left 
behind, unable to forge political alliances to gain a foothold in UP party 
politics? Studies investigating casteism, communalism and class rela- 
tions, particularly in India’s most populous state of UP, tend to stress 
the processes of social empowerment, voting patterns and successful 
political mobilisation amongst the upwardly mobile peasantry and ex- 
untouchable groups, or Dalits. Such empowerment, however, remains 
uneven. For instance, within the broad category of Dalits, it is the Jatav/ 
Chamar community that has effectively benefitted the most from the rise 
of BSP to power (see Duncan, 1999: 51-56). Amongst the OBCs, it is 
the section of the so-called ‘creamy layer’, and especially Yadav caste that 
have been successful in capturing state power and improving the socio- 
economic situation (see Michelutti, 2008). Yet, the people largely absent 
from the political arena and the scholarly radar are those disaggregated 
castes and communities situated just above the ritual pollution line and 
associated with the service and artisan occupations—also labelled the 
Most Backward Class (MBC).* In fact, in much of the literature available, 
if MBCs are mentioned at all it is merely to remind the reader that a cat- 
egory of marginalised groups remains oppressed and destitute, unable 
to develop a coherent ideological and political programme and hence 
gain access to state institutions and power (cf. Jaffrelot, 2003; Jeffrey 
and Lerche, 2000; Pai, 2002). Consequently, MBCs are rendered an 
abstract category, undermining a comprehensive understanding of the 
power relations and social agency informing structures of domination 
and politics of identity in UP. Indeed, save for such passing references, 
there is relatively little recent systematic research into their political 
symbols, initiatives and preferences, and the nature of their relation- 
ship with society and the nation-state.’ This study aims to fill that gap. 
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It looks at one of the weakest castes within the MBC category, the Mallah 
caste (also known as Nishad), and its struggle to be recognised as fully 
fledged citizens of the Indian nation-state.* It examines the social, politi- 
cal and economic strategies that members of this caste employ to engage 
with, infiltrate and contest state discourse, institutions and actions of the 
nation-state; and the social and economic discrimination they experi- 
ence in their everyday lives. 

The chapter has two goals: first, to account for the diversity of experi- 
ences, needs and aspirations of those groups struggling to better their 
socio-economic position in the shifting political landscape of UP, and 
second, to provide a detailed examination of the dialogical relationship 
between one particular low-caste group, the Mallah—a community 
traditionally involved in river-based occupations—and the nation-state. 
To this end, the chapter focuses on three historical moments (employed 
as framing devices) in which the Mallah political identity emerged in 
their engagement with the postcolonial state. More specifically, it exam- 
ines the changing political terrain since Independence, beginning with 
the first three decades leading to the early 1980s, where the Congress 
Party dominated, and in which members of the community were absent 
from positions of power, with little access to educational institutions 
and government jobs. The second moment is characterised by the rise 
of the Hindu Right to political power in India in the early 1990s, where 
the Mallah community sought to identify with the Hindutva movement 
and the BJP as a community ‘naturally’ disposed towards establishing 
the rule of Ram (Ramraj). During this period the Mallahs formulated 
an independent voice in an attempt to distinguish themselves from the 
more prosperous OBCs, whom they felt were able to benefit from newly 
introduced state policies. The struggle and effort to be recognised under 
these changing governments yielded little in terms of improving the 
Mallah community’s socio-economic status. The resulting disenchant- 
ment with the modern state was given voice by Phoolan Devi (who 
belonged to the Mallah caste) and her championing of the cause of the 


poor and disadvantaged. This third ‘moment’ of engagement with the 
state was a period that saw the Mallahs severing their political affiliations 
with the right wing BJP in favour of a more combative stance articulated 
by Phoolan Devi. Finally, I return to the 2007 elections to reflect on the 
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concerns voiced by Mallahs as a community which remained excluded 
from political power under the BSP led government. 

My chief concern in the chapter, then, is not to provide a holistic view 
of the Mallah caste and its political trajectory within the changing politi- 
cal economy of UP. In fact, one of the aims is to show that the Mallahs’ 
political project was a rather fragmented one in how it aligns with 
broader MBC interests. The incidents, political and legendary figures, 
and movements I examine are products of particular circumstances, 
times and places (e.g. Hindutva; Eklavya, Phoolan Devi), and they point 
to how Mallahs managed to strategically shift alliances, drawing on what 
Somers (1994) called in another context, the ‘narrative construction of 
identity to make their claims plausible. In other words, in this chapter 
a historical account of the Mallah caste and its political affiliations with 
relation to different ruling parties plays only a minor role. 

This chapter draws upon material collected during various periods of 
fieldwork from 2001 to 2010, primarily in Banaras. Much of the mate- 
rial was obtained from members of the Mallah community, who keep 
meticulous records of minutes from community meetings, press releases 
and newspaper reports pertaining to their community. These documents 
offer insights into the discursive construction of the state and the way in 
which it is shaped and mediated through public discourse and practice 
(Gupta, 1995; Warner, 2002). While such documents offer the basis 
for this article, a year of sustained ethnographic research furnishes the 
context for understanding the behaviour and cultural practices informing 
the day-to-day lives of the Mallahs of Banaras, their engagement with the 
state and their social and environmental surroundings (see Doron, 2013). 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF UTTAR PRADESH 
AND THE MBCS 


It is of course impossible to speak of any caste as a homogenous entity, 
as inevitably friction and contestations exist at both regional and local 
levels. Moreover, as Dipankar Gupta reminds us (2000; see also Gupta 
and Kumar, 2007) caste itself is just one of a host of identities that indi- 
viduals and groups identify and align with according to their interests 
and aspirations, as can be seen in successive UP elections. 
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Nevertheless, it is also clear that caste-based coalitions have been 
central to the mobilisation of certain groups, leading to what has often 
been called the ‘caste-wars’ animating the electoral politics of UP. One 
of the problems with such characterisation, however, and which this 
article seeks to challenge, is that an emphasis on caste-based party poli- 
tics often comes at the expense of a more nuanced understanding of the 
agency of disadvantaged groups. That is, such groups are portrayed as 
faceless masses, easily manipulated, controlled and led by the political 
elites (cf. Gupta, 1989). 

Consider, for example, Pai and Singh’s (1997) study, based on field- 
work conducted in Western UP. They argue that the continuous jostling 
for political supremacy amongst the dominant OBCs and Dalits has pre- 
vented the MBCs from forming an effective political force, with a distinct 
collective identity. One reason they cite for such political marginality is 
the occupational and regional disparity among the various sub-castes 
grouped together as MBCs. Another reason is the absence of any charis- 
matic leadership around which MBCs can coalesce and with which they 
can identify themselves collectively. Education and low literacy levels 
are additional factors mentioned as inhibiting the growth of political 
consciousness among MBCs. Pai and Singh conclude that such factors 
led many of the MBCs to join the Hindu fundamentalist movement in 
the early 1990s, as they observe: 


The Ayodhya movement led by the BJP has had the maximum 
impact upon them. The lack of any cultural movement among 
them, unlike the Ambedkarisation process among Dalits, and their 
relatively more backward educational and political level made 
them more susceptible to the impact of Hindu communalism. (Pai 
and Singh, 1997: 1358) 


In other words, political inclinations and actions are explained by ref- 
erence to leadership, structural and economic parameters. Accordingly, 
the authors maintain that with the demise of the Congress Party in UP 
in the late 1980s, and the rise of party politics, MBCs are “political 
orphans”, yet to find an alternative for representation of their specific 
socio-economic needs’ (Pai and Singh, 1997: 1361). Nevertheless, if 
their proposition that MBCs are yet to forge a distinctive collective 
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identity is correct, then suggesting that they follow one political party 
or ideology en masse seems antithetical to their argument. The problem, 
of course, lies in categorisation itself. The term MBC is a recent popu- 
lar category emerging from within the particular caste discourse of UP 
politics, and as such has very little material basis apart from within the 
discourse that enables it.” 

More important for the purpose of this chapter, my concern is rather 
than explain political choices by reference to loosely formed caste-based 
alliances and political parties’ strategies, to analyse political agency of 
the groups as anchored in the life experiences, fears and wants of these 
communities, and as thought various forms of collective action. The 
next section details how subordinate populations, such as the Mallah 
community, encounter, imagine and contest the ‘state’, in their everyday 
lives, illustrating the tensions and discord between expectations and 
experience, hopes and disillusionment. 


POSTCOLONIAL AMBITIONS: THE NATION-STATE 
AND THE MALLAHS 


After the persecution and stigmatisation that the Mallahs were subjected 
to under colonial rule, including the ominous tag of a ‘criminal’ caste 
(see Doron, 2013; Jassal, 2001), the post-Independence era brought 
their community new hopes, with occupational opportunities opening 
up and citizen rights granted. Such hopes were partly based on state 
initiatives, including the policy of positive discrimination aimed at pro- 
viding equal opportunities and empowering the lower castes suffering 
social oppression and caste prejudice. Nehru’s vision of a modern Indian 
state endorsed such social programmes imbued with ideas of progress 
and scientific rationalism, along with an emphasis on technological 
development and industrialisation. The ushering in of a new post- 
Independence era, in which the entire population would participate 
in and benefit from the ‘nation building’ project, presented the state 
as the protector and regulator of socio-economic justice, motivated by 
Gandhian ideology emphasising charity and social consciousness. It is 
against this backdrop that this handbill (in Hindi), circulated by a boat- 
man community in Banaras in 1979, offers a fascinating account as to 
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how the Nishad community sought to embed itself into the narrative of 
nation building: 


Nishad Samaj is a massive community, which has always made 
sacrifices to safeguard the Nation. History is the witness that 
civilisation and culture originated and developed from the valleys 
and rivers. This means that the Nishads have been the creators of 
civilisation and culture. The Nishad community has contributed 
to India by making it prosperous through trade, water transport 
and international relations. The Nishads have played an important 
role in the freedom struggle and continue their work of saving 


lives during devastating floods. They remain the vigilant guards of 
the Nation and true servants of society. ... [A]fter Independence 
it was expected that the Nishads would receive justice and equal 
opportunities to develop, but this did not happen. In this democ- 
racy the agricultural farmers are secure and stable, becoming offic- 
ers [of the state] while the water farmers (jal karsak), the Nishads, 
are deprived of their ancestral rights and traditional professions. 
And through the auction of these professions a handful of people 
are exploiting them, making money.... Is this not a black spot on 
democracy? This black spot needs to be wiped out .... (Boatman’s 
(navic) Association, Handbill, Banaras, 1979) 


In the handbill the boatman community is inscribed into the spatial, 
political and symbolic structures of the nation-state. The author does 
so by invoking ideas stemming from the national discourse prevalent 
under colonial rule, which promoted unity, political consciousness, 
freedom and the commitment to improve the socio-economic status 
of marginalised groups. The rhetoric in the bill outlines the unique 
features of the community by virtue of their occupation and thus their 
contribution to the nation and its society (i.e. in trade, communication 
and diplomacy). Having established their loyalty to the nation—state—as 
participating in a shared Indian history and the struggle against colonial 
oppression—the Nishad community inveighs against the failure of the 
state to deliver on its promise of just democratic rule. It is evident that 
the Nishads see their community as treated unfairly compared to the 
praised agriculturalists of India. 
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Citing the example of the agricultural farmers—the ‘favoured sons of 
the nation —the handbill laments the uneven, ‘stepmotherly’ approach 
of the state towards their community. Here the document seems to 
refer to those state interventions, mentioned earlier, which benefit- 
ted the dominant peasant groups, such as the Ahirs (Yadavs) and Jats, 
in the land and agricultural reforms. Throughout my fieldwork, mem- 
bers of the boatman community repeatedly likened the way the Indian 
state treats them to that of a stepmother’s relationship with her stepchil- 
dren (is tara ka to sautela vyavhar karte hai). 

Using the term ‘stepmother’ frames the relationship between the 
community and the Indian state in kinship terms. As Osella and Osella 
(2000: 138) observe, embedded in this language of kinship intimacy 
are ideas about ‘moral responsibility, reciprocity and patronage’. When 
boatmen use the term ‘stepmother’, they are suggesting that their expec- 
tations from the state have not been met. The term also indicates a 
feeling of being sidelined and mistreated by the mother-nation (Bharat 
Mata), who favours her other sons. Boatmen thus seek to differentiate 
themselves from these once marginalised castes, which are still consid- 
ered part of the Shudra or ‘backward classes’, but have now become 
increasingly prosperous. 

Significantly, therefore, on the top of the bill (and many others like it) 
are printed the slogans, ‘Victory/praise to the Nishad (Jai Nishad), Victory/ 
Long-live the water-farmer (Jal kisan zindabad), Victory/praise to India 
(Jai Bharat)’. The saying echoes India’s late Prime Minister Lal Bahadur 
Shastri’s famous slogan from the mid-1960s—Jai Jawan, Jai Kisan 
(Honour the Soldier, Honour the Farmer)—which was coined in the 
wake of the 1965 war with Pakistan. The use of this slogan is designed 
to evoke sentiments marking the boatmen’s unwavering loyalty to the 
modern Indian nation-state (Bharat Mata or Mother India).° 

The handbill continues to specify a list of the boatmen’s demands 


from the government. These demands are designed to establish their 
traditional rights to practice their customary occupations, including 
fishing, agricultural cultivation on the riverbeds and sand-mining, 
all of which have been under threat from various state and non-state 
agents. Most importantly, the handbill conveys an ambivalent relation- 
ship towards the ‘state’. On the one hand, the community denounces 
the state for failing to deliver on its promises of equal opportunity, 
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economic growth and welfare for their community; it condemns the 
modern state’s intrusive and meddlesome practices and policies, which 
it sees as detrimental to the community’s economic security. On the 
other hand, the handbill clearly calls for the state to intervene and pro- 
vide the boatmen access to employment in the public sector and imple- 


ment reservation policies. While the content of this handbill is aimed 
at promoting community consciousness and mobilisation, similar ideas 
continue to be circulated in press releases issued by various boatman 
community associations in Banaras. In most, the struggle for official rec- 
ognition constitutes a prominent theme, which can be fully understood 
only when looking at the realities of everyday life, where the nationalist 
discourse of citizenship ‘clashes with the actual experiences of margin- 
alisation, disempowerment and violence’ (Aretxaga, 2003: 396). One of 
the most violent expressions of state power and authority, often couched 
in the most non-political and benevolent terms, is expressed through the 
imperative of social and economic development. 


IN THE NAME OF MOTHER GANGA: 
DEVELOPMENT AND EVERYDAY LIFE 


The political discourse of development is one way in which the nation— 
state seeks to exercise its power and legitimatise its authority as an entity 
concerned for the welfare of its citizens (Gupta, 1998). This was very 
much the case with Rajiv Gandhi’s much celebrated waste management 
plan to clean the river Ganga. The Ganga Action Plan (GAP) offered a 
perfect opportunity for declaring the nation—state’s commitment to the 
environment and citizens of India who were dependent upon the river, 
but also to those for whom the Ganga performs a range of religious 
functions. 

Soon after the GAP was launched local authorities in the city were 
pressured to produce fast results to clean the river (see Alley, 2002). 
This was focused primarily at the local level, where people with a 
living relationship with the river experienced a top-down develop- 
ment approach. Directly or indirectly, the majority of the population 
in Banaras depends on pilgrimage and tourism as its major source of 
income. Pandas (priests), Doms (a caste working in the cremation ghats), 
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merchants, dhobis (washermen), Yadavs (buffalo herders) and boatmen 
are particularly reliant on the river and its banks for their livelihood. 

The implementation of the GAP proved most detrimental to the 
boatmen’s economy. New policies were introduced, including a ban 
on fishing and restrictions on other central aspects of their livelihood, 
including the cultivation of land along the river, and the eradication 
of sand-mining from the riverbed on the eastern side of the river. The 
government claimed that fish help in the decomposition of corpses and 
other organic material thrown into the river and, thereby, help to reduce 
pollution. Boatmen argued that such perceptions are misleading, and 
that the real cause of pollution is the continual flow of factory effluent 
and urban sewage into the river. Once more the caste and community 
associations provided the mouthpiece for boatmen to express their 
voice in public, articulating the collective plight of the community, and 
mobilising people for collective action against the state. In one press 
release submitted to a local newspaper, a leading member of the com- 
munity was quoted, ‘The government has banned fishing in the name 
of cleaning the Ganga. ... The boatmen who depend on fishing for their 
economic survival have been brought to the verge of starvation.” 

These associations have carried out an organised campaign to con- 
test the detrimental effects of the GAP on their livelihoods, while at the 
same time participating in alternative ways to address the issue of river 
pollution. Thus, by circulating petitions, press releases and performing 
occasional protests, the Mallahs were able to articulate their moral and 
political objections to government policies. 

Consider, for example, the following press release portraying the 
Nishads as a conscious community actively supporting the government 
plan to clean the river: 


On July 4th 1999, as previously scheduled, the members of the 
Nishad community assembled at 8 a.m. on Assi ghat and cleaned 
the banks of the Ganga until Dashashvamedh ghat [the main ghat] 
.... In this first phase of this campaign to clean the river, the 
community joined hands and raised their voices calling slogans, 
like: Ma Ganga ki Seva, Mallah Karega (Mallahs will perform the 
service for Mother Ganga), Ganga Seva, Bharat Seva (Service to 
Ganga is service to the Nation) ... Nishad Ekata Zindabad (the 
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Nishads stand firm and united). In addition, members of the com- 
munity used their boats and motorboats to collect rubbish from 
the river. ... Concluding the program in Dashashvamedh ghat, a 
senior member of the community said: ‘Whoever cleans Ganga Ma 
clearly deserves to be called Gangaputra [sons of the Ganga]’. 
Mr Nishad then appealed to sanitation workers and members of 
the community to take a pledge to clean the bank of the Ganges 
on their ghats. ...[P]rominent members of the community par- 
ticipated in the event .... (Handbill, Rashtriya Nishad Mahasabha, 
UP 1999) 


This press release neatly sums up the way in which boatman associa- 
tions seek to gain broad recognition and visibility in the public realm 
as a community working for the greater good of society. By organising 
such events, boatman associations are also able to engage with the state 
and local authorities in a collaborative fashion, joining forces with the 
administration to clean the river, not least by using their boats and 
motorboats for the task. By presenting their campaign as a grassroots 
one, instigated by purely devotional motives, boatmen are subverting 
what James Scott (1990) calls the ‘public transcript’. That is, at one level, 
boatmen demonstrate compliance and conformity with ‘how the domi- 
nant groups would wish to have things appear’ (1990: 4). At another 
level, they are able to ‘infiltrate the public transcript with dissent and 
self-assertion’ (1990: 138). Rather than be viewed as breaching the law 
(e.g. by fishing and contributing to the pollution in the river) or overtly 
contesting Brahminical power by declaring themselves Gangaputra—a 
term commonly associated with Brahmin priests—boatmen employ 
devotional idiom and practice in a sufficiently ambiguous fashion to 
express their dissatisfaction with government policies and infuse it with 
their own message. 

Such activities once again highlight the social agency and struggle 
of the marginalised for legitimacy as fully fledged members of society 
and rightful citizens of the state. For boatmen, however, police harass- 
ment, humiliation and loss of livelihood constitute part of their everyday 
encounter with the modern state, variably experienced as a series of 
discourses, policies, institutions and functionaries. This material and 
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symbolic threat to their identity and the feeling of social and political 
exclusion has been a central motivating factor for members of the Mallah 
community to participate in the Ayodhya movement. 


THE FANTASY OF INCLUSION AND THE REALITY OF 
EXCLUSION: FROM RAMRAJ TO EKLAVYARAJ 


If under the canopy of the modern nation-state and its official secular- 
ism, marginalised communities perceived and experienced the state 
as removed and oppressive, the Hindutva movement seemed to offer 
an alternative framework for the disempowered and dispossessed. As 
Jaffrelot (2000: 104) observes, ‘Hindutva ideology relies on an organic 
view of society where castes are seen as the harmonious limbs of the 
same body’. The essence of this utopian Hindu vision of inclusion and 
belonging is encapsulated in the images and mythological allusions such 
as the sacred cow, Mother India and spectre of Ramraj: the just and cel- 
ebrated reign of Lord Ram. The BJP employment of Ramraj as a political 
goal was not a novel one, but partly due to the popular televised seriali- 
sation of the epic, the party was able to promote its vision of Ramraj with 
renewed zeal (Lutgendorf, 1995). While this was certainly seen as an 
appealing framework for the ‘Hindu majority’ which the rightist parties 
sought to mobilise, it was less so for Dalits and their leaders who con- 
sciously distanced themselves from the BJP, a party perceived by them 
as dominated by upper-caste ideology (manuvadi) (Pai, 2002: 163). 
Importantly, mobilisation around the fantasy of Ramraj should not be 
seen as solely based on strategic manipulations by Hindu nationalists. 
For many groups considered within the Hindu fold (i.e. above the pollu- 
tion line), such as the Nishads, the restoration of the golden age of Ram, 
where social inequalities and discrimination are invalid and inoperative, 
was seen as an opportunity to gain social and political recognition as 
legitimate sons of the nation-state. As we shall see, narratives, collec- 
tive memory and symbols are employed by the Nishads (including the 
title Nishad rather than Mallah) selectively in ways that can empower 
and reinforce their sense of being and meaning, which are embedded 
in everyday life and practice. For members of the Nishad community, 
mythological figures and Hindu cultural symbols such as Ganga and the 
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idea of Ramraj held strong resonance with their own group identity and 
the way they sought to project it. It enabled boatmen to shift from a 
discourse of abandonment and oppression, available to them under the 
modern state, to one of empowerment and privilege. 

During my fieldwork, the concept of Ramraj was often invoked to 
denote the Nishad community’s, and its leader Guharaj Nishad, para- 
mount role in defending and serving Lord Ram while in exile, as detailed 
in the Hindu epic—the Ramayana. 

In joining the Hindutva movement, the Nishads sought to gain socia 
legitimacy and recognition. By locating themselves within the Ramayana 
narratives, they endowed themselves with a sense of solidarity, identity 
and belonging. Moreover, this strategy was employed to gain a foothold 
in state institutions, via the BJP. For example, it was during BJP rule that 
a large statue of Guharaj was erected near the Mallah dominated village 
of Chunnar, 40 km from Banaras. The inauguration ceremony was led 
by a senior BJP minister, and a poster commemorating the event distrib- 
uted across Eastern UP. Nishad support for the BJP was also publicly 
expressed on the river Ganga in Banaras just prior to the UP assembly 
election in 1991. According to local newspapers, the Mallah community 
organised a massive boat procession, in which thousands of people 
participated, carrying flags, banners and loudspeakers, and shouting 
slogans, such as ‘Jai Sri Ram’ (victory to Lord Ram), expressing their 
unflinching support for the BJP and the construction of the Ram temple 
in Ayodhya.’ A handbill circulating at the time clearly articulated a mes- 
sage of support for the BJP: 


The time has come to vote in the election. Having minutely 
observed the election manifestos of the various competing parties, 
it seems that the BJP are the true supporters of Ramraj: the era 
envisaged by our great forefather of the Nishad dynasty—the great 
Guharaj Nishad. Under such circumstances the Nishad commu- 
nity should elect the BJP candidates to topple the government of 
India. ... To support the BJP would be a true tribute to our great 
forefather, Nishadraj. 


Once again, on top of the bill appears the captions, ‘Victory to India, 
victory to the water farmers, and victory to the Nishads’. The content 
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itself is equally revealing, for while the handbill exhibits political prefer- 
ences made on the basis of a rational examination of the parties’ mani- 
festos, the ‘natural’ inclination of the community to support BJP is duly 
emphasised. 

Importantly, the appeal to primordial loyalties is couched within the 
realm of the rational. That is, Nishads made a covenant with the BJP 
which is based on a perception of the past, with a prospect of a better 
future envisaged under BJP leadership. Such calculations based on trust 
belie any notion of ‘false consciousness’ or ‘elite manipulations’ (cf. 
Guha, 2007). This point was further illustrated when Mallah support for 
the BJP was abandoned in the subsequent 1993 elections. 

The sentiment is aptly captured in a press release published in a local 
paper, under the title ‘Who Will Listen to What the Mallah Community 
Has to Say?’ The article, written by the general secretary of the caste 
Association Mallah Samuday Sanrghash Samity (MSSS), notes: ‘The 
reign of Lord Ram is no more. Advani and Kalyan Singh have been 
talking about the reestablishment of Ramraj falsely in order to capture 
power.” He then goes on to celebrate the caste’s role in the project of 
nation-state building with the marked difference of emphasising the dis- 
illusionment from both ‘secular’ (i.e. Congress led) and ‘religious’ (BJP 
led) avatars of the state. Both had been tested and proven insufficient as 
frameworks of inclusion that could facilitate the upward mobility, politi- 
cal recognition and social acceptance of the Mallahs. From this point 
onwards, one can detect an important shift in the discourse: marginality 
no longer implies victimhood, nor does it suggest duty and obligation 
towards the state, rather it denotes defiance and distinction—produc- 
ing a heightened sense of entitlement derived from being relatively 
deprived—‘cast away’. 


PHOOLAN DEVI AND THE EKLAVYARAJ 


Phoolan Devi’s entry to the political arena in the late 1990s came at a 
time when caste mobilisation and electoral competition in UP was rife. 
The demise of BJP rule and the emergence of newly formed alliances 
between the OBC-based Samajwadi Party and Dalit-based BSP, only 
heightened the awareness amongst Mallahs that within the gambit of 
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identity politics, they were once again left behind. Whether Phoolan 
Devi herself should be seen as an ‘elite manipulator of cultural symbols, 
seeking to mobilise her community for political goals, remains an open 
question, especially considering her affiliations with the Samajwadi 
Party. Nevertheless, Phoolan Devi, herself a member of the Mallah caste, 
could also be seen as the embodiment of what the Mallahs felt and expe- 
rienced in their everyday encounters with the state and social injustice. 
Phoolan Devi was seen as a person who had succeeded in overcoming 
extreme poverty, illiteracy and gender and caste discrimination to effec- 
tively fight these structures of oppression, and champion the causes 
of the downtrodden and dispossessed sections of society. It, therefore, 
seems that, as Kakar (1996: 155) observed in a related context, Phoolan 
Devi is best seen as a person who ‘both mirrors her listeners’ sentiments 
and gives them birth’. In the following section, I examine Devi’s use of 
what came to be a key component in the Mallah construction of identity 
in UP: the story and symbolism of Eklavya Nishad. I argue that for the 
Nishads the story of Eklavya constitutes a powerful example of the his- 
torical and contemporary injustices suffered by the community, empha- 
sising the way in which economic marginalisation is intrinsically related 
to broader patterns of caste prejudice and ideological domination. 

This story is a branch within the Hindu epic Mahabharata, and is 
essentially about a young prince, called Eklavya Nishad, and his ardent 
devotion to his guru. It tells of the young Eklavya who wanted to learn 
archery from Drona, a Brahmin who taught warrior princes the mastery 
of weaponry. The latter refused to accept him as his student since he was 
a low-caste Shudra. Motivated by supreme devotion and determination 
Eklavya installed a clay figure of his guru Drona to worship and practise 
archery before. Soon he became an unrivalled archer. Meanwhile, Drona 
was determined to make his favoured disciple, Arjuna, the most com- 
petent archer in the land. However, following an incident on a hunting 
trip, Drona and Arjuna became aware that there existed an archer even 
more accomplished than Arjuna. To their surprise this was the low-caste 
Eklavya, who attributed his skilled archery to Drona. As his guru, Drona 
demanded the disciple pay his customary fee (dakshina) in the form of 
his right-hand thumb. Undaunted, and with due humility and devo- 
tion, Eklavya cut his thumb and placed it at the feet of his guru. Thus, 
Eklavya could no longer remain the best archer in the land. 
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The story of Eklavya is subject to various interpretations, according 
to one’s ideology. From an ‘orthodox’ Hindu perspective, one could 
argue that Drona’s refusal to take Eklavya as his disciple is consistent 
with the principle of dharma and karma. That is, because of Eklavya’s 
low-caste status, he is barred from engaging in the art of war, which 
is restricted to the Kshatriya (warrior) caste, to which Arjuna belongs. 
His attempts to become an archer are, therefore, a breach of the social 
hierarchy of the caste system (varnadharma). However, other elements 
in the story, especially Eklavya’s inferior status and his virtuous quali- 
ties of diligence, bravery and unflinching devotion, have made this story 
very popular amongst low-caste groups across India. For the Nishads, 
Eklavya is a hero, whose devotion and sacrifice must be celebrated 
and commemorated. Once, when discussing the story with a leading 
member of the community, Bhayalal Nishad, I was handed the caste 
journal, the Nishad Jyothi. Bhayalal said, “You see, the Brahmins who 
hold the knowledge of the puranas try to cover up such good stories 
about the Mallahs, because they want to continue to exploit us and treat 
us like dirt, but now the truth is being revealed’. Indeed, it is in caste 
journals where one can find overt challenges to upper-caste power, with 
traditional texts being reinterpreted by the Nishads. These journals serve 
as a platform for members of the community to raise their fears about 
their current position and to voice their long standing grievances and 
mistrust of Brahminical ideology and the state. 

In one issue of the Nishad Jyothi I found a commentary on the 
Eklavya story, highlighting the marginalisation of the community, both 
in the past and today. The myth re-appropriated to serve as a ‘cultural 
weapon’, to use de Certeau’s term (1988: 171), and provides a vehicle 
for the author to expose the hypocrisy and violence of elite ideology and 
its oppression of low castes. Thus, by interpreting the Eklavya myth in 
light of contemporary fears, ambitions and aspirations of the Nishads, 
such caste journals invite the community to ‘remember anew’ past 
deeds, and construct their social and political identity accordingly.'° 

The story of Eklavya also formed a key element in Phoolan Devi'’s 
political life. As a member of the federal parliament from the mid- 
1990s until her murder in July 2001, Phoolan Devi was a vociferous 
campaigner against upper-caste oppression and a strong advocate 
for the rights of the poor and marginalised sectors of Indian society. 
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When released from jail in 1993, Phoolan Devi launched a group by the 
name of ‘Eklavya Sena’ (the army of Eklavya). This group, which was 
initially formed to teach self-defence to low-caste people, soon became 
a leading organisation protecting and fighting for the rights of backward 
castes all over North India. The following excerpt from a local newspa- 
per indicates how she used the myth to promote her cause:!! 


The story of the legendary tribal hero of the Mahabharata, 
Eklavya, plays a pivotal role in all her election meetings. ‘Eklavya 
was our king. Now, we shall establish ‘Eklavya raj’ [Eklavya’s rule] 
and ensure that the poor get justice and honour,’ is her message to 
the downtrodden before they go to the polls. (quoted in Kumar, 
1999: 16) 


By using the term ‘Eklavyaraj, Devi was consciously invoking and 
reversing the utopian ideal of Ramraj—the righteous reign of the divine 
prince Ram—which in this context refers to the Brahmin—Kshatriya 
dominant sociopolitical order. Her call to establish ‘Eklavyaraj was 
thus an overt challenge to the ideology of social hierarchy propounded 
by the dominant elites. What is important to emphasise is that Devi’s 
use of Eklavya reflected her own experience, while resonating strongly 
with how Mallahs perceived their own encounter with the nation-state 
and society. 

In July 1997, Phoolan Devi was invited by members of the Mallah 
community of Banaras to participate in the annual celebrations of the 
Nishadraj Jyanti. The celebrations marked the 20th anniversary of the 
building of a local temple dedicated to Guharaj Nishad. Prior to this 
much-publicised event numerous pamphlets, handbills and press releases 
were distributed, hailing Phoolan Devi as a daughter of the Nishads, 
president of the Eklavya sena, and a celebrated Member of Parliament. 

The cultural event had a distinctly political angle, orchestrated by 
the local Mallah Association (MSSS) with the backing of the National 
Backward Class Development Finance and Development Cooperation. 
The cause of the Mallah community to restore their traditional rights 
(e.g. fishing and sand-mining) was a central theme of the event and 
thus placed in the wider context of government policies and social and 
economic displacement of the backward and disadvantaged sections of 
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the population in India.'* Such strategies of forming alliances across the 
caste and class divide, however, rarely achieved their aims of program- 
matic reforms. Following Devi’s murder, various political parties sought 
to claim her as their own and draw the valuable electoral support of the 
MBCs.'? However, as reflected in articles in caste journals, the Mallahs, 
rather than relying on the tenuous nature of these strategic alliances 
between the competitive political parties of UP, are increasingly focusing 
on maintaining and nourishing their own distinct identity and sense of 
self-esteem. t 


CONCLUSION 


In this chapter, I examined one major caste grouped under the category 
of MBCs. By looking at their encounter and experience with the nation— 
state, I have sought to explain the logic, meaning, structures and internal 
modes of operation of the Mallah caste in its bid to be heard as a mar- 
ginalised community amidst the flurry of caste discourse and politics in 
UP. Certainly, within the Mallah community there are various fractures 
and power struggles (Doron, 2013), but the point to emphasise here is 
that members of the community are consciously engaged in a process of 
identity formation, maintained and produced through their encounter 
and experience with state and society. 

Labelled as a ‘criminal caste’ under the colonial state, the Mallah caste 
was subjected to new forms of stigmas and disciplinary regimes, further- 
ing their economic and social marginalisation prior to Independence. 
The post-Independent years brought little consolation and durable 
improvement to many such marginalised groups (cf. Narayan 2009b). 
For the Mallahs, state development projects implemented by the post- 
colonial state on behalf of the nation (and the river Ganga) proved det- 
rimental to the community and its primary source of livelihood. Such 
a negative encounter at the level of everyday life directly implicated 
members of the community with the state, in a struggle not simply about 
economic, political and social empowerment and recognition, but also 
over the interpretation of democracy, social justice and Hindu tradition. 
The Hindutva framework with it visions of Ramraj was seen as a 
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particularly suitable opportunity for the Nishads—the natural allies of 
Lord Ram—to reinscribe the community into the political imaginary of 
the nation-state. The employment of Ramraj as a unifying and inclusive 
symbol illustrates the sophisticated modes of appropriation deployed by 
Mallahs to overcome the ‘tradition—‘modernity’, ‘state—‘society’ divides. 

Nevertheless, the realities of everyday life and the spectre of caste 
wars further intensified the feelings of neglect and social dislocation by 
the Mallah community. This resulted in a conscious shift, stimulated 
by Phoolan Devi, in which the fantasy of inclusion was replaced by an 
empowering discourse of rejection and repudiation, aptly captured in 
the story of Eklavya. The vision of Eklavyaraj thus stands as a metaphor, 
reflecting the needs, wants and ambitions of the community. Moreover, 
it operates as a meaningful discursive device, distilling a sense of enti- 
tlement and privilege amongst the Mallahs, as they attempt to locate 
themselves within the social and political environment of UP. Such 
attempts highlight the experimentation, and trial and error character- 
ising the Mallah’s political preferences and strategic affiliations. This 
is itself indicative of a clear sense of political dynamism and people’s 
agency. These people are not simply being acted upon or manipulated; 
rather they act for themselves, in culturally meaningful ways, in order 
to further their interests. 

Under Mayawati’s rule, the Mallahs were all too aware that the BSP 
primarily benefitted Dalits, with the Dalit-Brahmin alliance merely 
political opportunism. This was specifically evident in Mayawati’s 
symbolic politics and what has been described—in the weekly maga- 
zine, India Today—as the ‘Dalitisation of the state’, referring to the 
colonisation of time and space by Dalit icons and cultural projects.’ 
This ‘Dalitisation’ of space was evident in Banaras, much to the chagrin 
of the Mallah population (cf. Loynd, 2009). For example, a statue of 
Ambedkar was placed at the entry to Sarai Mohana, a village with an 
overwhelming majority of Mallahs and only a limited population of 
Dalits. Likewise, the most southern ghat in Banaras, Raj ghat, where the 
largest concentration of Mallahs resides, is dominated by a high rising 
temple dedicated to the untouchable saint Ravi Das, and frequented 
by multitudes of pilgrims from all over India and the diaspora, includ- 
ing prominent politicians. At the northern end of the city, adjacent to 
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Assi ghat, another symbol of self-glorification, known as Mayawati Park, 
bears further testament to Dalit rule in UP. Throughout my fieldwork, 
members of the Nishad community referred to the political domination 
by Dalits with a mixture of frustration and envy, with one boatman 
describing Mayawati’s political opportunism as a shift from an avowedly 
anti-upper caste one (tilak, tarazu aur talwar, inko maro jutey char) to one 
where she has become their friend (tilak, tarazu aur talwar ye Mayawati 
ke hai yaar).'° The 2007 victory of Mayawati was a strong reminder to 
the Mallahs that their struggle and encounter with the state remained 
fraught with ambiguities and contradictions, effectively rendering them 
as people who have been progressively ‘cast away’. One can speculate 
that this experience led many of them to desert BSP in favour of other 
parties in the 2013 UP elections. 

Arguably, Mayawati’s ‘social engineering’ projects and exclusionary 
policies meant that the recent decisive victory of the Akhilesh Yadav 
led SP was more a product of the former losing MBC support (a drop of 
15 per cent according to some analysts) than Yadav’s own gains (Verma, 
2012: 18). While MBCs remain fragmented as a political entity, judging 
from caste journals, press releases and community-based activities, Mallah 
activists are likely to continue to explore innovative avenues through 
which to render their plight audible, in an attempt to mobilise their caste 
and become a more prominent and effective political bloc. 


NOTES 


l. See Times of India, 13 April 2013, Available at: http://articles. 
timesofindia.indiatimes.com/2013-04-18/lucknow/38645766_1_upper- 
castes-brahmins-promotion-quota. 

2. In popular parlance the category of MBC is commonly used when refer- 
ring to Most/More Backward Classes or Castes. 

3. Badri Narayan’s work (2001; 2009a) is the most notable exception, but 
his research too is almost exclusively focused on Dalit narratives, symbols and 
techniques of mobilisation. 
4. Of course, it would be misleading to suggest that the Mallah caste and 
even the boatman community is a homogenous entity. For a discussion of the 
ractures and conflicts within the Mallah community in Banaras, see Doron 
(2013). Here my purpose is to identify the wider struggle for recognition, where 
Mallahs strategically project themselves as a unified and coherent community. 
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5. In 2001, the BJP leader and incumbent Chief Minister of UP was the first 
to officially adopt the platform of ‘Most Backward Classes (MBCs)’ aiming to offer 
a reservation quota within the broader OBC classification. This move was seen as 
a strategic one, designed to promote the divisions emerging within the OBCs, a 
constituency of the competing Samajwadi Party, led by Mulayam Singh Yadav. 

6. The slogan is not coincidental; it honours the Nishad community along- 
side the iconic figures of farmers and soldiers, which Jain (2004: 326) notes, 
circulated widely in calendars during the late 1960s and 1970s, depicting them 
as ‘men whose unstinting devotion to the state makes them worthy of emulation 
(‘Jai’) as model subjects’. 

7. The quote is taken from a local newspaper clipping, dated 1 August 1993. 
Many such paper clippings have been collected over the years by members of the 
community and kept in the local temple. This and other handbills, leaflets and 
press releases were given to me for photocopying. However, the record keeping 
is not of a scholarly kind, and as such often the name of the newspaper, year 
of publication and pagination are missing. Nevertheless, such record keeping is 
itself indicative of how people are increasingly realising the value of such mate- 
rial for operating in the current environment. A copy of the above newspaper 
report and handbills are available from the author. 

8. See Dainik Jagaran (15 May 1991), Ghandiv (15 May 1991). 

9. I can only approximate the year in which the article was published as 1993 
and the newspaper name Ghandiv (judging by the typesetting), see endnote 7. 
10. There was considerable concern amongst Mallahs about the constant 
jostling amongst the various parties, such as BJP, BSP and SP seeking to appro- 
priate the Eklavya story for their own benefit (see Doron, 2010: 777; Narayan 
2009a: 128-136). 

11. Interestingly, one could draw a parallel between Phoolan Devi and 
Eklavya. Both appeared as anti-heroes within a larger story. Despite being mar- 
ginal characters, they gained popularity because of their heroic qualities and 
motivations. 

12. The details of the event were reported in the local newspaper, Dainik 
Jagran, 12 July 1997. 

13. See, for example, Shukla’s article in the Hindu, 29 July 2001. Available 
at: http://www. hinduonnet.com/2001/07/29/stories/14292251.htm, accessed in 
January 2014. 

14. ‘The Son of the Nishads Eklavya: A Special Message for the Common 
Man (aam admi). Nishad Jyothi, 28 March-27 April 2001: 8-13. 

15. Mishra, S. ‘Dalit Icons, Indian Idols’. India Today (22 October 2007: 27). 
16. ‘Tilak’ refers to the Brahmins, ‘tarazu’ to the business communities or 
baniyas, and ‘talwar’ to the warrior caste or thakurs. The first rhyme calls for 
beating up these upper castes, while the second refers to the newly emerging 
friendship between Mayawati and the upper castes that now constitute part of 
her power base. 
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Working Narratives of 
Intercommunity Harmony in 
Varanasi’s Silk Sari Industry* 


Philippa Williams 


INTRODUCTION 


Varanasi ... is the city where Hindus and Muslims ... are inter- 
woven like threads as in the lovely silk saris for which Kashi 
(Varanasi) is so famous for (Puniyani, 2006). 


Walking through the lanes of Varanasi’s silk market at Kunj gali 
one afternoon I came across a frenzy of activity around Kishan 
Lal’s sari gaddi (shop); it appeared as if someone important was 
visiting the market. After making enquiries with a neighbouring 
gaddi owner it transpired that reclined on the bolsters inside the 
shop was the state of Rajasthan’s tourism Minister and her sister. 
The ladies were purchasing gifts and ceremonial attire for the 
Minister’s daughter’s Hindu wedding in the New Year and had 
taken the time to visit the ‘famous sari mandi (market) as she 
described it. Throughout the exchanges and transactions the com- 
mission agents presented themselves and were introduced to the 


* An earlier version of Chapter 9 was first published as Philippa Williams, 
2013, ‘Reproducing everyday peace in north India: process, politics and power’, 
Annals of the Association of American Geographers, 103 (1): 230-250 reproduced 
with permission. The author is grateful to the editors of this volume for their 
constructive comments and suggestions which have helped to shape this chapter. 
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customers as weavers. The ladies’ understanding that they were 
buying straight from weavers was apparent as they explained: ‘by 
purchasing here [in Kunj gali] we are helping the poor Muslim 
weavers’. Moreover they perceived that ‘cheating’ was less preva- 
ent in the market than in the big Delhi showrooms where scams 
were widespread and saris were exceptionally expensive. Like 
many individuals visiting the market, the ladies seemed bliss- 
fully unaware that they were buying from Hindu middlemen and 
not directly from the weavers loom, in fact weavers appeared 
positively excluded from the transaction spaces. On one occasion, 


following a request for a traditional red Banarasi sari 1 observed 
a Muslim weaver, who happened to be in the market on other 
business, pass his product to a dalal (commission agent) who then 
presented the sari in front of Kishan Lal. Meanwhile the weaver 
was encouraged to stand aside, out of the customer's view.! 


This chapter critically examines the discourses and realities that con- 
struct the spaces of Varanasi’s silk industry and, in particular, the rela- 
tions between Hindus and Muslims. Varanasi is a city of over a million 
inhabitants in Eastern UP and its silk sari industry is often referred to 
as an exemplary site of communal harmony in North India. As such, 
the industry represents an important empirical setting through which 
to explore the character of everyday encounter and exchange between 
Muslim Sunni Ansaris and Hindu trading castes. Traditionally, Muslim 
Ansaris work as weavers whilst middle- and upper-caste Hindus conduct 
the trade and marketing aspects of the business.” Although an ostensibly 
crude separation of labour, this binary division does still broadly prevail, 
both physically and figuratively, within urban Varanasi. The notion of 
mutual dependence between Hindus and Muslims is produced through 
the varied and routine spaces of everyday work, and is simultaneously 
vital for the successful reproduction of the silk industry. Industry work- 
ers and city residents alike unanimously described these interdepend- 
ent relations in terms of Hindu—Muslim ‘bhdi-bhai’ and ‘bhaiachara@’ 
(brotherhood). However, it is evident that ‘brotherhood’ is differentially 
experienced across class and religious identities and is put to work as a 
normative discourse that serves both to obscure and reproduce practices 
of politics and power. These findings prompt the question: To what 
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extent do such realities shape the potential for Muslim economic devel- 
opment in the city and arguably in UP more generally? 

This research intersects scholarship on Hindu—Muslim relations in 
the Indian subcontinent, ethnographies of work and everyday experi- 
ences of India’s Muslims. Studies concerning interactions between 
Hindu—Muslim communities have traditionally coalesced around two 
opposite positions; expressions of intractable Hindu—Muslim violence 
(e.g. Brass, 1997; Kakar, 1996; Nandy et al., 1995; Tambiah, 1996) and 
experiences of inherent intercommunity harmony and tolerance, often 
rooted in commonalities beyond communal identities (e.g. Assayag, 
2004; Gottschalk, 2000; Kumar, 1988). These different bodies of work 
function to produce a roughly dichotomous construction of Hindu and 
Muslim interactions portrayed as fundamentally violent or harmonious. 
In a move towards destabilising this binary, Varshney (2002), Brass 
(2003) and Wilkinson (2004) have, in their different ways, reoriented 
the focus towards understanding the mechanisms behind moments of 
violence and more routine patterns of everyday peace. Varshney (2002) 


emphasises the need to understand Hindu—Muslim relations by looking 
beyond occurrences of ethnic violence in the Indian subcontinent, to 
understand instead how forms of civic interaction, particularly formal 
institutions, contribute to the maintenance of everyday peace. 

Without denying the very real episodes and processes of violence 
that continue to shape Indian life, this chapter starts with the assump- 
tion that everyday intercommunity realities in much of urban North 
India are primarily constituted through ongoing patterns of everyday 
peace rather than violence. The chapter builds on research that not only 
spotlights everyday coexistence and friendships (Ciotti, 2008; Froystad, 
2005; Hussain, 2008; Jeffrey, 2010), but also takes a critical look at the 
construction of peace (Heitmeyer, 2009; R. Jeffery and P. Jeffery, 1994) 
and its reproduction (see Ring, 2006; Williams, 2007). In this context 
peace is understood as an everyday process, rather than an episodic 
event constructed against or in the wake of violence or a ‘riot’. Rather, 
I bear in mind that the histories as well as the potentiality of violence 
are integral in shaping peace as process, as are more banal processes of 
othering and discrimination (see P. Jeffery and R. Jeffery, 1999). The 
approach adopted by Ring (2006) in her study on ‘everyday peace’ in an 
ethnically diverse Karachi apartment building is particularly instructive. 
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She conceptualises peace as the product of ‘effortful’, ‘relentless’ and 
‘creative labour’ (2006: 3, 176, 178) and not simply as a negative state 
marked by the absence of violence. Everyday intercommunity relations 
are not simplistically deterministic but instead require active engage- 
ment, negotiation and maintenance. Shifting the analytical lens towards 
peaceful sociality opens up space for conceiving peace as an active and 
generative process through which notions of ‘otherness’ and ‘sameness’ 
may be produced and reproduced, and where tensions may remain sus- 
pended rather than fully resolved. Whilst Ring focuses on the mechanics 
of neighbouring in a social context, this chapter seeks alternatively to 
interpret the mechanics of exchange and encounter in an intercommu- 
nity economic setting. 

Research on working relations between different communities has 
been largely centred on questions around caste (Breman, [1974]1993; 
Ciotti, 2010; Knorringa, 1999) and kinship (Rudner, 1994). This chap- 
ter builds on a comparative paucity of work that has explored how dif- 
ferent religious groups coexist and cooperate in the course of working 
relations (for exceptions see Kumar, 1988; Mines, 1972; Venkatesan, 
2009). In the context of contemporary North India the chapter supports 
the argument that in recent decades religious identity, particularly in 
urban areas, has become an ever more salient aspect of public identities, 
especially for some religious minorities. It also touches upon an anxiety 
expressed by Harriss-White that the Indian state’s secular aspirations 
have simultaneously left the economy open to the influence of religious 
communities and identities, which may lead to competition and the 
entrenchment of hierarchies (2005). As studies by Khalidi (2006) and 
the Prime Minister’s High-level Committee, led by Justice Sachar (2006), 
clearly indicate, India’s Muslims are marginalised within the Indian 
economy at large, and show a high level of engagement in self-employed 
activities, especially in urban areas. Whilst studies have expressly 
focused on the working practice of Muslims (Mann, 1992; Wilkinson- 
Weber, 1999), this chapter offers a more explicit look at the working 
relations between Muslims and Hindus, how these are constructed and 
experienced, and with what implications for development. 

The chapter is divided into four further sections. Section one docu- 
ments the political and economic context of Varanasi’s silk sari industry. 
Section two draws on contemporary empirical material to explore the 
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positive construction of intercommunity relations within the industry 
and contrasts these with perspectives on working realities. Section three 
contends that the notion of ‘Hindu—Muslim brotherhood’ is in fact 
underpinned by a recognition of difference which has become increas- 
ingly salient within the market setting in recent decades. Section four 
considers how the economic development of Muslim Ansaris has been 
influenced by their experiences within the industry. The chapter con- 
cludes by highlighting the important political work done by narrative 
constructions such as brotherhood (bhait-bhdi and bhatachdra) in repro- 
ducing the industry’s success, on the one hand, and concealing practices 
of power, on the other hand. 


VARANASI AND THE SILK SARI INDUSTRY 


Varanasi is most often represented as a sacred Hindu pilgrimage centre 
(see Eck, 1983), as its social and cultural urban spaces have been often 
examined through the imagined and lived realities of Hinduism (Hertel 
and Humes, 1993; Parry, 1994; Singh and Rana, 2002). But it is also 
home to a sizeable Muslim population, which in 2001 comprised 30 
per cent of the city’s residents, significantly more than the percentage 
of Muslims in UP (Census of India, 2001). Unlike the city’s majority 
Hindu inhabitants (63 per cent), who occupy a range of occupations 
in different economic sectors, Muslims in the city are predominantly 
involved in the production of silk fabrics, as well as other smaller arti- 
sanal industries (see Kumar, 1988). Muslims first settled in Varanasi in 
the eleventh century, when, following the defeat of an invading Muslim 
army, women, children and civilians were permitted to remain on the 
northern side of the city and serve the Hindu kings. Many learned the 
craft of weaving, incorporating their skills and designs into the fabrics. 
Jean-Baptiste Tavernier, the French explorer and cultural anthropolo- 
gist, visited Varanasi between 1660 and 1665 and reported that in the 
courtyard of a rest house in the Chowk area the trading of reshmi (silk) 
and suti (cotton) fabrics was taking place between Muslim kdrigars 
(artisans or craftsmen) and Hindu Mahajdns (traders) (Motichandra, 
1985: 177). During the post-Mughal and colonial period when Varanasi 
underwent a period of Hindu revival (Dalmia, 1997) power was largely 
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held by the nexus of the local Rajput dynasty, the merchant—bankers 
and the gosdins (mendicant trader-soldiers’). However, space was also 
created for lower-class Muslim weavers in the city, who were dependent 
on close relations with Hindu traders (Bayly, 1983: 181-184; Freitag, 
1989), on the one hand, and were also the subject of Islamic reformist 
activities, on the other hand (see Gooptu, 2001: 305-312). 

Compared with some cities in UP, such as Meerut, Moradabad, 
Aligarh, Allahabad and Ayodhya, Varanasi has witnessed comparatively 
few incidents of Hindu—Muslim violence, and when it has witnessed 
riots they have been of relatively low intensity in terms of fatalities (see 
Parry, 1994: 35).? Since Varanasi’s most serious riots in 1991 and 1992 
(Malik, 1996), there have been no incidents of large-scale violence 
between Hindus and Muslims, but the city, like many in UP, has not 
been free from moments of inter-religious tension. Varanasi is a centre 
of politicised ‘neo-Hinduism’. The BJP is dominant in the local Banaras 
Hindu University (BHU) and, along with the RSS, has a notable power 
base in the city (Searle-Chatterjee, 1994).* Hindu nationalists have 
attempted to draw upon the religious symbolism of Varanasi to mobilise 
its supporters around allegations that the Gyanvapi Mosque was built 
on the grounds of the Vishvanath Mandir [temple] after its destruction 
by the Mughal emperor Aurangzeb in the seventeenth century. Their 
threats to desecrate the mosque are taken seriously by the city’s admin- 
istration, which has consistently deployed police forces to guard the 
complex (Majumder, 2004). 

Narratives around cooperation and active coexistence shape the 
city’s public spaces and imaginations. In 2006, terrorist attacks at 
Varanasi’s main railway station and the Sankat Mochan Temple threat- 
ened to undermine the city’s peaceful Hindu and Muslim relations. The 
potential for a violent Hindu backlash was averted in part due to the 
moderate and active roles played by key religious leaders in the city. 
The Mufti-e-Banaras (respected Islamic cleric) and the Mohant (priest) 
of Sankat Mochan Temple formed a public inter-religious partnership 
and together requested city residents to act with restraint and to main- 
tain the city’s communal harmony and Hindu—Muslim brotherhood 
(Williams, 2007). The good relations between Hindus and Muslims in 
Varanasi are frequently contextualised within the syncretic historical 
culture of the broader Purvanchal region, often captured by the saying 
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Ganga—Jamuni sanskriti [culture], which represents the confluence 
of the River Jamuna associated with Islam and the River Ganges, the 
sacred river of Hinduism. Everyday manifestations of this shared cul- 
ture include the bhakti tradition led by Kabir in the fifteenth century, 
the vernacular Hindu epic produced by Tulsi Das and the nineteenth 
century Hindi-Urdu writings of Premchand as well as more recently, the 
famous Shennai compositions by Ustad Bismillah Khan and the poetry 
of Nasir Banarasi. Drawing on insights from her fieldwork in the mid- 
1980s the historian and anthropologist Nita Kumar perceived the nature 
of Hindu and Muslim relations in Varanasi to be ‘exceptional’ (1988: 
225). Kumar attributed this reality to the ‘nature of popular conscious- 
ness’ constructed around a Banarasi identity which preceded caste and 
religious identifications, economic interdependence between Hindus 
and Muslims, but above all a shared lower-class lifestyle and ideology 
of work, leisure and public activity practiced by Hindus and Muslims 
(1988: 225-226). By the mid-2000s, when the fieldwork that underpins 
this chapter was conducted, this shared lower-class working culture was 
far less prevalent. The rise of Hindu nationalist forces in India through- 
out the 1980s and 1990s, often through acts of physical and rhetorical 
violence against India’s Muslims (see Hansen, 1999; Jaffrelot, 2007), 
had come to shape and inform processes of religious identification in 
new ways as I reflect upon later. 

UP has long been an important centre for the handloom industry, 
which represents the second-most important source of employment 
generation in the state after agriculture (Srivastava, 2009: 1). Varanasi 
is one of UP’s most famous handloom centres, especially for silk saris, 
and in particular the Banarasi brocade (see Agrawal, 2004). The silk sari 
industry is based on a network of small to medium scale karkhdnds or 
workshops, concerned primarily with weaving, dyeing, embroidering 
and polishing, and extensive trading markets that link the city across 
state, national and international spheres. Three broad categories of 
enterprise may be understood in terms of their function or organisation: 
first, manufacture or production; second, commission agents or middle- 
men otherwise known as girhasts and third, dealers and traders locally 
known as gaddiddrs or kotidérs. The manufacture or production of silk 
fabrics in urban Varanasi is largely confined to some Muslim majority 
neighbourhoods such as Alaipura, Lallupura, Pillicoti and Jaitpura in 
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the north, Madanpura and Kalispura in central Varanasi and Bazadhia 
on the south-west side.’ Males, typically aged 15 to 45 years but some- 
times older, carry out the majority of weaving and dyeing work, some- 
times with the assistance of younger boys and girls whose dexterity is 
valued in weaving the most intricate designs. The kdrkhands are located 
on the ground floor of four- and five-storeyed houses which line the 
narrow galis, and with the wooden shutters invariably flung open, the 
clack-clacketing noise of looms forms the background rhythm of these 
weaving neighbourhoods. Female input in the industry is ubiquitous 
and extensive in scope within domestic spaces. From keeping business 
accounts to spinning yarn, preparing bobbins and cutting excess zari 
(gold or silver thread) as well as household management and childcare, 
females of all ages are the silent backbone of the industry (Kumar, 
2007). However, women remain conspicuously invisible within the 
public spaces of interaction that constitute the marketplace and which 
represent the focus of this chapter. 

Business transactions have been conventionally located in the Hindu- 
controlled market of Kunj gali, located in Chowk, central Varanasi. This 
is the city’s oldest sari mandi (market), dating back over 400 years, and 
the largest with an estimated 500 trademark pink gaddis (shops) lining 
a maze of narrow galis. Here, shop owners or gaddiddrs are primarily 
Hindus (mainly from Aggarwal, Jaiswal and Marwari families), as are 
the commission agents who mediate the transactions at multiple levels 
between producers, buyers and sellers. While Kunj gali attracts indi- 
vidual customers, often Hindu ladies, visiting the city on pilgrimage, 
as tourists or even work like the Minister from Rajasthan, the market 
is predominantly a wholesale outlet catering for sari businessmen from 
across UP and India more widely. Opening Monday to Friday the 
market operates its most intensive trade in the late afternoon and early 
evening when the lanes buzz with activity: men huddle in close discus- 
sion over the price of saris spread out before them, whilst porters and 
brokers move swiftly through the lanes with large bundles atop their 
heads or smaller packages tucked under their arms. 

Away from the central hub of this sari market, smaller satellite mar- 
kets have developed over the years in the traditional weaving mohallds 
(neighbourhoods). Unlike at Kunj gali, traders in these satellite markets 
are mostly Muslim Sunni Ansaris, descendents of traditional weaving 
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families. In the majority Muslim mohallas of Madanpura, Lohta and 
Pillicoti, trade also increasingly takes place with businesses across the 
Indian states and abroad. Since the 1970s, Varanasi’s oldest Muslim 
weaving neighbourhood Madanpura has established a reputation as 
an important market for the purchase and sale as well as the produc- 
tion of silk saris. Muslim Ansaris have, therefore, established extensive 
economic networks which extend beyond the city, state and national 
boundaries, as they sell to wholesale enterprises located in India’s large 
metropolitan centres and occasionally trade directly with buyers in the 
Middle East, America and Europe. Given that Muslim Ansaris work in a 
range of different roles within the industry, I use Muslim Ansaris when 
referring to the Muslim community at large, but otherwise employ occu- 
pational references to make distinctions clear. 

Between 2005 and 2008, there was an overwhelming perception 
amongst Muslims and Hindus, weavers and traders alike that the silk 
sari handloom industry was in a state of decline. Processes of trade 
liberalisation and globalisation within India (see Corbridge and Harriss, 
2000) had prompted significant restructuring of the industry in recent 
decades. In particular, demand for Banarasi handloom goods was per- 
ceived to be down because of the heightened competition they faced 
due to the import of cheaper Chinese produced silk yarn and imitation 
fabrics. The rising price of raw materials, particularly of handloom silk 
yarn reduced the capacity of handloom weavers to participate competi- 
tively in local and global markets. Meanwhile, imitation Banarasi saris 
produced on power looms in large domestic centres, such as Surat, 
Gujarat, easily out-competed the handloom market on productivity and 
price. The Indian government has implemented a number of schemes 
to aid weavers over the years (see Roy, 1993, Srivastava, 2009), most 
recently the Integrated Handloom Cluster Development Scheme and 
the Health Insurance Scheme, but these are often not fully realised by 
the weavers themselves. Low levels of weaver education and awareness 
in combination with processes of marginalisation by wealthier traders 
and cooperative owners inform this situation. Consumption patterns 
are changing too, as women shift away from weighty expensive Banarasi 
brocades to lighter and more manageable embroidered outfits. In urban 
centres women increasingly prefer the shalvadr kamīz (loose fitting 
trousers worn with long shirt) or ‘western’ styles of dress (Guha, 2004, 
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and for a discussion on the importance of dress and identity in North 
India (see Tarlo, 1996) inspired by actresses in television serial dramas 
such as Kahani Ghar Ghar Ki and Kahin To Hogd. But where patterns of 
globalisation brought competition and decline in the handloom prod- 
uct, marking despair for weavers, some, with sufficient economic and 
social capital, have been able to diversify and continue to compete in 
the changing fabrics industry, responding to a demand for power loom, 
embroidered and printed fabrics as well as dress material and house- 
hold furnishings. The predicament of Muslim weavers in Varanasi has 
been touched upon by scholars (Ciotti, 2010; Kumar, 1988; Showeb, 
1994), commissioned reports (Srivastava, 2009), national and interna- 
tional media (Mukerjee, 2004; The Economist, 2009) as well as novel- 
ists (Bismillah, 1996). This chapter considers just some of the issues 
experienced by Muslim Ansaris, both weavers and traders, that directly 
informed experiences of intercommunity relations and the construction 


of ‘brotherhood’. 


NARRATING ‘BROTHERHOOD’ AND 
WORKING REALITIES 


The material presented here predominantly draws on fieldwork con- 
ducted in Varanasi over 13 months between 2006 and 2008 and which 
attended to the experience and construction of Muslim identity within 
the city’s multicultural social, political and economic spaces. It was 
striking that Muslim weavers, Hindu middlemen, Muslim zari vendors 
and Hindu businessmen amongst others all spontaneously extolled the 
cooperative and harmonious character of Hindu and Muslim relations 
in Varanasi’s silk industry. So universal and unremitting were the nar- 
ratives that spoke of mutual dependence and cooperation it sometimes 
appeared as if a preordained script had been written that was not, under 
any circumstances, to be deviated from. Interactions between these 
religious communities were often analogised to the process of weav- 
ing itself; ‘they are like tand band’ or ‘warp and weft’ was a particularly 
popular characterisation. Silk fabric is comprised of interwoven hori- 
zontal and vertically placed threads; the tana or warp sits on the loom 
whilst the band or weft is woven through the tdnd. Just like silk, the 
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integrity of the industry was, therefore, understood to be contingent 
on the quality of entwined relations between Hindus and Muslims. 
More than recognising the necessary intimacy and cooperation between 
Hindus and Muslims in the work spaces, informants also spoke strongly 
about the presence of ‘Hindu—Muslim brotherhood’ articulated in terms 
of bhdi-bhai or bhaiachara (brotherhood) (on Hindu—Muslim bhai-bhdi 
in Bangladesh, see Hussain, 2008). This term was ubiquitously evoked 
to describe the mutual affection, equality, trust and loyalty that existed 
between Hindu and Muslim parties. 

Experiences of everyday work and the patterns of Hindu—Muslim 
encounter and exchange that this engendered revealed a rather different 
reality to the one evoked by the notion of Hindu—Muslim brotherhood. 
Economic exchange between Muslims and Hindus rarely took place 
between parties of equal economic standing; more often Muslims were 
the most financially vulnerable. The narrative of brotherhood or mutual 
dependence sustained the idea of cooperation marked by the notion of 
equal respect and shared affection whilst distracting from the inherently 
unequal nature of relations and practices of exploitation through which 
intercommunity interdependence was produced and reproduced. 

Holding the financial upper hand, Hindu traders were renowned 
for keeping weavers suspended in positions of financial limbo and 
economic dependence through the practice of delaying payments, on 
the one hand, and advancing loans, on the other. Known as baqidari or 
deferred payment, this tied the labourer weaver into working for a par- 
ticular trader. In 2006-2008, this form of ‘patronage’ or ‘bonded’ labour 
in the workplace was not apparently as entrenched in urban areas as 
previously (see Gooptu, 2001) and in comparison to surrounding rural 
districts. Indeed, a recent report estimates that 10 per cent of the urban 
unit owners surveyed were in debt compared to 70 per cent of respond- 
ents from rural areas (Srivastava, 2009: 91). 

In 2006-2007, Muslim weavers spoke of the potential to change trad- 
ers if they did not like the trader’s behaviour towards them, especially 
with respect to protracted payment periods and inconsistent volumes of 
work. Some, but not all, weavers had exercised this possibility a number 
of times over the past decade (see also Srivastava, 2009: 98). However, 
where current debts existed these were also transferred with the weaver, 
and taken on by the new trader (see also Ciotti, 2010). In addition to 
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the perils of economic entrapment weavers had not experienced a rise 
in real terms in their wages and felt that they were more often forced to 
absorb increases in the price of raw materials, in particular zari thread, 
rather than pass it on to the trader. The working reality, as perceived by 
the weavers, was that ‘they [traders] cut off our wages and continue to 
build their houses’. Traders also frequently found an excuse to deduct 
a portion from the weavers’ wage on finding fault with their product, 
however minor. 

Typically, Muslim Ansaris found access to bank credit problematic. 
The Sachar committee’s report on the condition of India’s Muslims 
detailed this as a problem facing Muslims across India. In UP, Muslims 
have a share of bank accounts which is approximately on par with 
their proportion of the population (16.3 per cent), but the amount 
outstanding in these accounts is considerably less (8.6 per cent) (Prime 
Minister’s High-level Committee, 2006: 127). This situation is informed 
by a number of factors. Few weavers had been educated past Grades 
three or four, which meant that a widespread lack of education encour- 
aged a culture of ignorance and suspicion around available banking 
facilities. Consequently, weavers’ autonomy in accessing advance capita 
was severely hindered and their subsequent dependence on middle- 
men left them vulnerable to further exploitation in the form of heavy 
bribes. The prevalence of stories about neighbours or relatives who had 
found themselves swindled by bankers and middlemen only heightened 
a self-perception of vulnerability. Whilst low-caste Hindus undoubt- 


edly suffered similar issues of access, Muslims, in particular, perceived 
discrimination at the bank through the lens of their religious identity. 
Mohammed Iqbal was a middle-aged male Ansari, from Pillicotti, who 
owned a small kdrkhdnd employing six to eight weavers which pro- 
duced saris for buyers in Varanasi. Whilst on one of his business visits 
to Madanpura we spoke about the findings of the Sachar report and 
the extent to which they reflected Muslim experience in Varanasi. His 
comments regarding the discriminatory service that Muslims received in 
banks were particularly illustrative: 


As I mentioned before, Muslims are always last (to be served). First 
Hindus, then everyone else, then Muslims. Even in the banks, if I 
went in the banks in this outfit to pay in a cheque and the cheque 
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was supposed to be placed at the top of the pile, instead it would 
be placed under 10 other cheques and so I would be served last... 


In general, Muslim Ansaris found banking institutions hostile and 
unwelcoming places and few chose to, or were able to, obtain loans to 
invest in their business prospects. Alternatively, weavers preferred to 
approach family members for short-term capital and where this was not 
an option others turned to moneylenders, who were more often Hindu. 

Given that religious identities often aligned with economic hierar- 
chies, the sense of disgruntlement expressed by Muslim Ansaris over 
the exploitative and/or discriminatory practices of traders was equally 
manifest through class inequities. Indeed it was widely acknowledged 
that what really cemented the notion of Hindu—Muslim brotherhood 
was the mutual necessity to make a profit, albeit of differing values, as 
the returns rapidly shrink towards the bottom of the pyramid, which is 
dominated by the city’s Muslims. 

As the opening vignette indicates, Muslim weavers were also typically 
marginalised from the central transaction spaces of the market, where 
Hindu brokers and traders marketed and sold the finished products. 
This reality presented a number of contradictions concerning the pro- 
duction and life of the silk product. The Rajasthan Minister was particu- 
larly exuberant about the opportunity to help the ‘poor Muslim weavers’ 
directly, unaware of the coercive manoeuvrings taking place just around 
the corner from her, which kept one Muslim weaver out of the transac- 
tion picture. Moreover, middle- and upper-caste Hindu ladies who pre- 
dominantly purchase and wear the silk brocades, also readily celebrated 
the rich cosmopolitan culture of Varanasi and expressed concern at 


the plight of talented Muslim weavers, whilst at the same time offering 
up derogatory commentaries that questioned Muslim living condi- 
tions and morality. The silk sari at once embodied a sense of imagined 
connection with Muslim Ansaris living and working within the city’s 
neighbourhoods, but only to a point. That the silk threads of the warp 
are prepared in the grounds of Muslim kabristdns (cemeteries) before 
being woven into a sari, might appear to jar with notions of upper-caste 
Hindu purity, especially on the occasion of a wedding. And similarly, 
the practice of spitting a fine spray of water across the warp to keep the 
threads supple on the loom also challenges conceptions of distinction 
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and purity (for a similar observation with respect to Chamars, see Ciotti, 
2010: 82). However, on presenting these contradictions to upper-caste 
Hindu ladies their response was generally one of indifference; the pro- 
duction process was apparently inconsequential to the life of the sari 
once in their possession. Curious to understand more about Muslim 
Ansaris’ perspectives on producing a luxury good that was worn largely 
by Hindu women, I presented this reality to Ehsan Ansari, a Muslim 
weaver in his mid-40s who’s grey hair and fine creases belied his 
middle-aged status. His response was frank, and one that summed up 
popular opinion on the matter: ‘no it’s not strange at all—hamāre rozi hai 
koi bhi pahne [it’s my daily bread, whoever wears it (the sari)]’. This view 
was also underpinned by a sense of detachment between the weaver and 
his sari, and the one which was actually worn by Hindu women. Just 
like the Chamar weavers that Ciotti studied in a village outside Varanasi, 
Muslim Ansaris also expressed a sense of bemusement that they never 
actually saw their own products being worn by ladies in Varanasi (Ciotti, 
2010: 117)." 

Such working realities and observations concerning the life of the 
sari indicate the diverse, uneven, often exploitative and sometimes 
contradictory nature of exchange and encounter between Hindus and 
Muslims that underlies the constructed normality of Hindu—Muslim 
brotherhood. I argue that the notion of ‘brotherhood’ functioned as a 
normalising discourse that was put to work in two key areas. Firstly, in 
obscuring an important impetus behind sustaining Hindu—Muslim inti- 
macy, the reproduction of economic capital; and secondly, by present- 
ing the notion of Hindu—Muslim equality it thereby distracted from the 
inherently unequal balance of economic capital and concurrent exploi- 
tation of Muslim weavers that typically characterised these interactions. 
And, whilst the materiality of the sari connects Hindu purchasers and 
Muslim weavers at one level, I suggest that this imagined connection is 
also sustained by degrees of indifference (Didier, 2004) and ignorance. 


SHIFTING RELATIONS, REPRODUCING DIFFERENCE 


‘Brotherhood’ traditionally suggests the existence of equal respect, 
through virtue of being of the same father. Through a sense of this 
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shared fate feelings of affection, trust and loyalty may arise. But, as a nat- 
ural and inevitable relation that contrasts with friendship nurtured more 
often through choice, brothers are rarely equals, whether in terms of 
age or acquired characteristics, such as strength or wealth. Competition, 
contest and conflict are, therefore, typical traits of brother-like interac- 
tions. The idea of ‘Hindu—Muslim brotherhood’ at once signals a degree 
of mutual trust and respect, necessitated in the context of their shared 
economic fate. But the authors of this narrative also recognised their 
divergent religious backgrounds. The shared violent local and nationa 
histories that centrally underpinned this intercommunity dynamic also 
to an extent facilitated, or rather necessitated, the active reproduction of 
their actual and also imagined brotherhood. 

The working realities of everyday intercommunity interaction had 
undergone a perceived change, as the memory of recent violent events 
had become integrated into everyday relationships. From 1989 unti 


1992 when the national and international focus was on the disputed 
mosque at Ayodhya, like many cities in UP, Varanasi was prone to 
moments of tension and occasional outbursts of conflict. Narratives 
concerning incidents of riots that took place notably between November 
1991 and January 1992, often described typical periods of temporary 
hostility and physical distancing or separation between the two religious 
communities immediately after an incident of conflict. The market 
at Chowk would usually close for a few days before normal business 
relations were quickly resumed. It was widely believed that periods of 
riots and curfews had been hugely detrimental to the sari business and 
were, therefore, not in anyone’s interests. During this time curfews were 
not uncommon, particularly within so-called ‘sensitive areas’ that were 
understood by the police to be especially prone to ‘trouble’.® So, even 
whilst physical violence was not perhaps as prolific or as drawn out 
within Varanasi as in other cities in North India, a profound sense of dis- 
tinction was nonetheless (re)constructed between communities through 
the administration’s enforced restrictions on mobility (see Brass, 2006). 

For some informants the sense was that episodes of local and national 
conflict in the early 1990s had influenced a broader communalisation 
of religious identities made manifest in a decline in trust and respect, 
as well as the intentional distancing between respective business classes 
(see Assayag, 2004; Froystad, 2005; see Michelutti this volume). 
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The experiences of a key Muslim Ansari informant, Mohammed Sadiq, 
offer a lens on shifting notions of intimacy and respect. Mohammed 
Sadiq was in his late 50s and owned a small business selling lat ka mal 
(seconds or faulty) goods out of a small room under his family house 
in the narrow lanes of Madanpura. In his younger days, Mohammed 
worked as an agent and was politically active, initially in his support for 
the communist party and now for the Congress. Through his political 


and community work Mohammed appreciated the benefits of forging 
relations with members from other communities. He was, therefore, 
particularly sensitive to the character of intercommunity interactions 
and spoke of a tangible shift in their nature following a series of riot inci- 
dents in the city during the 1970s. Mohammed Sadiq recalled the warm 
welcome he would receive before the 1970s as a girhast visiting Hindu 
gaddidars at Chowk with a box of saris slung over his shoulder. During 
Ramzan (Islamic month of fasting) just as he was about to return home 
to break rozā (fast) it was incredibly common for a Hindu gaddidar to 
stop him and insist that he break rozd at their place. Today, however, 
he witnessed a completely altered scenario, particularly since the early 
1990s and the unfolding events at Ayodhya. Rather than welcoming 
Sadiq as vydrpdri (‘businessman’) gaddidars were apparently more likely 
to utter: ‘Are Mid ko todi jagah hone do! (Move away from this place, go 
from here!). Sadiq believed this transformation in behaviour towards 
him, from that of respect to virtual dismissal, was not only the corollary 
of the economic squeeze, but related to a broader communalisation of 
Hindu—Muslim relations in the city, particularly since the early to mid- 
1990s when the Hindu Right had increased its power in the state and 
national government, as well as the city’s political spaces. Whilst it was 
not uncommon to hear Hindu traders refer to Muslim weavers in dis- 
criminating terms, there were also a number of examples in which genu- 
ine friendships between Hindu traders and Muslim middlemen as well 
as weavers had developed and subsequently underpinned their working 
relations. In these cases, respective parties talked about exchanging gifts 
on the occasion of religious festivals and weddings, but social bounda- 
ries and distinctions were often maintained, for example, by not eating 
at each others’ homes. 

Across different spaces intercommunity peace was constructed as 
‘normal’ vis-a-vis violence, which was ‘abnormal’. During periods of 
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apparent tension, Hindu and Muslim relations constituted through 
the silk sari industry were distinguished from those ‘outside’. Hindu 
gaddidars spoke of protecting Muslim weavers. Kishan Lal was an espe- 
cially charismatic wholesale sari trader who could more often than not 


be found perched on the edge of his small shop which opened directly 
into the lanes of Kunj gali. His family had been in the sari business for 
over 100 years whilst he had managed the shop for the last 30. Despite 
lamenting the decline in everyday respect between traders and weavers 
from all backgrounds he emphasised the care taken by Hindu traders, 
like himself, to look out for Muslim weavers: 


If a riot takes place, for example, the Muslim weavers will be safe 
here, there are six gates into Kunj gali, so all the gates would be 
locked and whoever was inside would be safe. The Muslim weav- 
ers would be safe and sound, while outside here.. now that would 
be a different matter. 


In doing so Kishan Lal points to the fundamental bond between these 
communities, money, as well as the careful balance between brother- 
hood and conflict. At other times, however, Hindu—Muslim violence 
was regarded as characteristic of ‘other’ cities and not representative of 
relations in Varanasi. In 2006, reports appeared in the local newspapers 
about Hindu—Muslim riots that had broken out in the city of Mau, 
located 120 km northeast of Varanasi and also home to a significant 
Muslim artisan population. When discussing these incidents, Muslim 
informants were adamant that such events would not inspire similar 
unrest in Varanasi because their city was the home of ‘Hindu—Muslim 
brotherhood.’ In the face of apparently communalising trends in 
Varanasi and in India more widely alongside a perceived industry down- 
turn, the notion of ‘brotherhood’ was actively and publicly asserted as 
a discursive strategy towards reproducing cooperative intercommunity 
realities at different scales. 

Indeed, the notion of Hindu—Muslim brotherhood nurtured within 
the industry informed wider city imaginations and experiences of inter- 
community harmony. In the event of palpably ‘tense’ periods between 
Hindus and Muslims in Varanasi, local personalities, religious lead- 
ers, politicians, the police as well as city residents actively employed 
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strategies which were orientated towards maintaining good relations in 
the city. For instance, when alleged Islamist terrorists bombed a popular 
Hanuman temple and the city’s main railway station in 2006, killing 
at least 23 people, an atmosphere of anticipated intercommunity vio- 
lence ensued. In efforts to prevent a potential backlash by Hindu right 
organisations the temple’s priest and a key Islamic scholar in Varanasi 
were instrumental. The two men came together and actively appealed to 
city residents through broadcast and print media to maintain calm and 
not disturb intercommunity ‘brotherhood’. Their public partnership set 
an example that was replicated through other initiatives such as peace 
marches and intercommunity vigils held by Hindu and Muslim resi- 
dents across the city. Collectively, these actions for peace functioned to 
ensure that everyday peace did persist (see Williams, 2007). 


MUSLIM ANSARIS AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Everyday working realities were informed by transformations within 
the industry, in particular, emergent challenges to the hegemony of 
the Hindu trading class. During the 1970s, the boom in the industry 
facilitated the emergence of Muslim weaver entrepreneurs who joined 
the small number of Muslim merchant families involved in silk sari trad- 
ing and marketing in neighbourhoods like Madanpura since the 1920s 
and 1930s (see Gooptu, 2001). This process enabled some Muslims to 
reduce their dependence upon Hindu traders at Chowk, and new sari 
shops including two roadside complexes opened up in the neighbour- 
hood. Two hospitals and a number of Islamic educational institutions 
also opened up during this period. This reflects the increasing economic 
wealth within the community and a strengthening of Islamic identity 
(Searle-Chatterjee, 1993), but also the growing demand for such institu- 
tions within the mohalld as a number of low-intensity conflicts took place 
between Hindus and Muslims during the late 1960s and 1970s leading 
to feelings of Muslim insecurity. Whilst these conflicts were generally 
attributed to disputes over religious processions (Engineer, 1995), some 
have argued that they were actually rooted in economic tensions, as the 
Hindu trading classes perceived the emergent Muslim businesses as a 
direct threat to their commerce. 
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Muslim informants also evoked examples of blatant discrimination 
articulated against their community, and perceived such activities as 
having inhibited their economic development whilst contributing to 
the sustained dominance exerted by Hindu traders residing in Chowk. 
In the mid-1970s, attempts were made to establish a weaver’s market in 
Badi Bazar in Varanasi, with the express purpose of circumventing the 
middlemen at Chowk and bringing weavers greater profits. The market 
survived little more than a year because the traders at Chowk responded 
to the market’s opening by intentionally raising their buying price per 
sari from 7200 to 7210 to undercut the market at Badi Bazar. In 2007, 
the purpose built space partially operated as a dhdga (thread) market 
instead. Hindu traders often recounted the narrative of the ‘failure of 
the weavers market’ as evidence for the innate competition within 
the industry and the incapacity of Muslim counterparts to keep pace. 
Behind the scenes, however, it was evident that Hindu traders flexed not 
only considerable economic, but also political muscle within the city. 
Many of the traders I interacted with were supporters and some were 
active members of the Hindu right party, the BJP. 

A more recent incident illustrates how business rivalries were some- 
times explicitly expressed in communal terms. In 2002, the murder of a 
young Jain businessman just outside Madanpura’s border was portrayed 
by the police and local media as a communal attack. The anxiety it 
instilled in Hindu—Muslim relations in the area led to the imposition 
of a week-long curfew in the mohalld. Hindu traders at Chowk sought 
to capitalise on the event for their own financial gains and led a vicious 
propaganda campaign discouraging buyers from going to the market 
at Madanpura. Notices were apparently circulated amongst Gujarati 
businesses claiming that Madanpura was unsafe and that visiting 
traders were likely to be robbed. Members of the Madanpura trading 
classes perceived this as an overt attempt to destroy the growing busi- 
ness at Madanpura which was seen to be challenging trade at Chowk 
during this time. The violence committed against their reputation by 
competing traders acted to remind businessmen of their vulnerability 
and sense of insecurity, particularly during periods of tension. But the 
event also demonstrated the role that force and coercion exerted by the 
dominant community plays in structuring intercommunity relations 
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and in turn influencing the future practices and orientations of Muslim 
businessmen. 

At the time of my fieldwork, there were recognisable and eminently 
successful silk sari markets in the Muslim-majority neighbourhoods 
of Madanpura, and also Pillicotti. A few Muslim traders in Madanpura 
lived in what could be described as palatial five-storey houses furnished 
with imported marble staircases, lavish chandeliers and expansive 
rooftops that towered over the mohalld. The same traders were candid 
about the prevalence of tensions between their community and Hindu 
traders at Chowk, analogising the rivalry to that which exists between 
four daughters-in-law living in one family. It was apparent, however, 
that as ‘daughters-in-law’ they were not equal but rather Muslim traders 
(and weavers) accepted their place in the hierarchy as the more recent 
addition to the family. 

In this position Muslim traders were forced to draw upon their 
powers of resilience and pragmatism to think creatively about how to 
expand their businesses. For instance, some informants talked about 
actively nurturing business connections outside of Varanasi and UP so 
as not to antagonise the ‘other’ community in ‘their’ established territory, 
some emphasised the need to develop relations with the local politicians 
in the hope that their interests would be protected whilst others were 
keen to cooperate as far as possible with the traders at Chowk through 
more formal trading associations. The notion of cooperation was seen 
to be vital in sustaining their own businesses, as well as the livelihoods 
of poorer Muslim weavers within their neighbourhood for whom they 
articulated a sense of responsibility. But members of the Muslim busi- 
ness community continued to construct the notion of Hindu—Muslim 
accord alongside evident tensions. Moreover, they were pragmatic about 
their position within this dynamic, and the potential risks as well as 
constraints for a community that was so dependent upon Hindu traders. 

For many Muslim weavers economic mobility was an aspiration they 
dare not indulge; just coping with everyday represented a more pressing 
demand. Shakil Ahmed Ansari was an independent Muslim weaver from 
a weaving neighbourhood in the north of Varanasi. Meeting in his small 
workshop we discussed the nature of trading relations between Muslim 
weavers, like himself, and Hindu traders: ‘It’s not helplessness; it’s the 
muhabbat (love, affection) which keeps us together. But you could call 
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it helplessness as well.’ This ‘helplessness’, rooted in their economic 
inequality, coerced and tied weavers into frequently exploitative rela- 
tionships, which in turn contributed to the heightening and persistence 
of their (economic) vulnerability. In this respect, the unbroken reality of 
intercommunity relations was vital to their very survival. 

How Muslim weavers, rich and poor, sought to represent their com- 
munity is particularly telling of the social and power relations within 
which they were located. Indeed, the use of ‘Ansari’ nomenclature is 
relatively recent. Muslim weavers actively introduced the term in the 
twentieth century as a direct counter to the Julaha identity that was used 
by colonial officials and other members of society: this identified them 
as low-caste Hindu converts to Islam and associated their community 
with negative characteristics, for instance, as ‘illiterate’, ‘backward’ and 
‘bigoted’ (see Pandey, 1990). The push to claim recognition as Ansaris 
(meaning those whose work is consecrated by the Prophet Mohammed) 
involved the reconfiguration of their occupational and religious identity 
during a period of Hindu resurgence (Dalmia, 1997; Gooptu, 2001). 
Islamic revival and reform gained momentum in the 1920s and 1930s 
which sought to purify Muslim practices of Hindu and non-Muslim 
influences and encouraged religious assertion in the public arena in 
response to increasingly public Hindu festivals (Freitag, 1989). 

At the time of fieldwork Ansari informants placed great emphasis on 
the desire to be represented within and beyond the community as good 
Muslims, who were at once ‘modern’, increasingly literate and success- 
ful businessmen. However, the balance in favour of money seemed to 
be shifting, as a number of informants lamented how respect within 
the community was progressively earned through wealth rather than 
adherence to Islamic practices. Influential members of the community 
were acutely aware that their freedom as Muslims and as businessmen 
depended on the outward projection of their community as committed 
to the ‘national project’. In the aftermath of the 2006 terrorist attacks, 
mentioned earlier, Jamia Islamia, Varanasi’s Arabic University, was 
quick to defend its reputation as a progressive institution. Its members 
promptly coordinated meetings in Madanpura to which different reli- 
gious representatives in the city were invited to discuss the meaning 
of ‘terrorism’ for their respective religions, and find common ground 
for understanding. The ‘Constitution of the Coordination Committee 
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of Madrasas’ was set up, and introduced stringent admission criteria 
and codes of conduct for its students to prevent the admission of anti- 
national elements and regular classes aimed at developing patriotism 
amongst the students were introduced into the syllabus. With these 
measures Muslim clerics aimed to communicate their commitment to 
maintaining peace in Varanasi by positioning themselves as partners to 
other communities within the city and placing their Muslim identity 
within the national imagination. 

Indeed, there was a collective desire to be independent from the 
Hindu community, particularly in terms of distancing themselves from 
business at Chowk, but this was not wished at the expense of peaceful 
intercommunity relations. The widely acknowledged reality was that 
as Muslims working and living within a Hindu dominated economic, 
cultural and political milieu their hopes and aspirations were intimately 
connected with inter-relational realities and the active reproduction of 
the current, ‘peaceful’ status quo. 


CONCLUSION 


This chapter has examined the nature of Hindu and Muslim relations 
in Varanasi’s silk sari industry. To do so it has focused especially on 
the perspectives and experiences of Muslim Ansaris, both weavers and 
traders. As a site of everyday intercommunity encounter and exchange, 
the silk sari industry is representative of an everyday peace that more 
typically characterises Hindu and Muslim relations in UP, and India 
more generally. Peace has been understood not simply as the absence 
of violence, but as a process that is constitutive of tension and conflict, 
difference and indifference, as well as friendship, cooperation and coex- 
istence. In this particular economic setting, the reproduction of everyday 
peace represents a necessary by-product of the industry’s continued suc- 
cess. As a Hindu-dominated economic and political milieu, practices of 
power inform the construction and experience of peace as coercion and 
consent often bind Muslim weavers into economic relationships with 
more powerful Hindu traders and have been known to actively obstruct 
the economic ambitions of emergent Muslim entrepreneurs. Given first- 
hand knowledge of discriminatory violence against their community in 
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conjunction with broader national histories of Hindu—Muslim enmity, 
the notion of everyday peace was ultimately contingent on maintain- 
ing distinctions, reproducing boundaries and knowing one’s place. 
The notion of ‘Hindu—Muslim brotherhood’, on the one hand, speaks 
to the language of secularism and signals equality, respect and mutual 
affection, at the same time as recognising inherent differences, and the 
imminent potential for enmity (see Kapila, 2010). 

These everyday realities have implications for the possibilities of 
economic development for Muslims in the region. Whilst it could be 
reasonably argued that all actors within the industry had a stake in the 
reproduction of economic peace, in the context of a Hindu-dominant 
milieu the responsibility for reproducing peace appeared to rest more 
substantially on the shoulders of Muslims (see Heitmeyer, 2009) who 
responded through strategies grounded in pragmatism and resilience, 
underscored by degrees of acceptance. Emergent Muslim entrepreneurs 
were strikingly cautious about disrupting the economic balance between 
themselves and the Hindu trading classes in order to protect their eco- 
nomic ambitions. During my fieldwork no Muslim traders owned a shop 
in the main market at Kunj gali, which is both indicative of the spaces 
apparently unavailable to Muslim businessmen and their preference for 
forging new networks that are independent of the established Hindu- 
dominated markets. Non-governmental organisations (such as People’s 
Vigilance Committee on Human Rights), concerned with improving 
the condition of weavers in the Varanasi region, the majority of whom 
are Muslim, were also forthright about the options available to them. 
Cognisant of communally rooted tensions within the industry, the 
organisation’s director was adamant that campaigns towards the uplift 
of weavers should be framed in secular terms that draw attention to 
occupational and economic circumstances, and play down the religious 
identity of the majority of the weavers. Whilst this secular approach 
serves as an apparently strategic campaigning tool, it also highlights the 
irony underpinning the wider reproduction of everyday economic peace 
and of Muslim marginalisation that is rooted in a particularly resistant 
form of Hindu hegemony. Harriss-White (2005) was right to be anxious 
about the economy’s vulnerability to religious influences, especially 
where practices of power, in the case of Varanasi’s silk sari industry at 
least, are perpetuated under the veneer of secularism. 
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NOTES 


1. This and other unattributed quotes in this chapter are from the author’s 
field notes. All names used in this text are pseudonyms. 

2. Although Islam does not endorse a hierarchical social code like Hinduism, 
cultural interaction and exchange between these religions in South Asia have 
resulted in the constitution of India’s Muslims in three broad strata: the ‘Ashrafs’, 
meaning those who claim to have ‘noble’ origins or foreign blood and/or were 
converted from upper-Hindu castes; the ‘Ajlafs’, generally believed to be con- 
verts from artisan and other lower castes; and the ‘Arzals’, equivalent to Hindu 
Scheduled Castes (Mann, 1992; Prime Minister’s High-Level Committee, 2006). 
Muslim Ansaris are, therefore, typically of the middle stratum, Ajlafs. 

3. From Independence until 1966 Varanasi witnessed no incidents of inter- 
religious violence. Between 1966 and 1991, 12 separate incidences of Hindu- 
Muslim riots were recorded (in 1967, 1968, 1972, 1977, 1979, 1985, 1986, 
1989, 1990 and 1991-1992). 

4. In 2002, the filming of ‘Water’ by Deepa Mehta was forcefully halted by 
local personalities and politicians on the Hindu Right. The film plot describes 
the plight of Hindu widows condemned to poverty at a temple in Varanasi in 
the 1930s and as such critiques social restrictions and oppression suffered by 
India’s Hindu widows. Although the script was approved by a national censor 
board, individuals and groups closely associated with the RSS claimed that the 
film besmirched India and constituted part of an organised plot by the Christian 
church against Hinduism. As filming got under way at Assi ghdat, a mob of Hindu 
fundamentalists tore down the set. The violent objections caused the UP govern- 
ment to retract its permission to film, fearing the escalation of violence in the city 
(for an account of the events see Saltzman, 2006). 

5. A small number of lower caste, SC and OBC Hindus are also involved in 
weaving and other production activities within these Muslim neighbourhoods. 
But, in the rural localities surrounding Varanasi, this number increases to almost 
50 per cent Hindu SCs and OBCs (see Srivastava, 2009). 

6. This equates to primary school education up to eight and nine years old. 

7. Ciotti also documents the contrasting ways in which Chamars in rural 
districts and Muslims in the city conceptualised weaving. For the latter, the 
occupation represented a traditional craft which I would add has functioned 
to reproduce their lower-class position, whilst for Chamars it was a ‘modern 
profession’ that underpinned their social mobility (2010). 

8. ‘Sensitive areas’ demarcated within Varanasi, as in other north Indian 
cities were typically majority Muslim neighbourhoods. Usually engaged in work 
paid by the day or week, curfews were particularly detrimental to the well-being 
of Muslim residents. 
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Democracy and Development 
in Uttar Pradesh 


Zoya Hasan 


In an article written in 2001, I discussed whether lower-caste politics 
could lead to substantive social and political change in UP, and whether 
greater involvement of members of the lower castes in government and 
legislative activities might push the government to address the concerns 
of the disadvantaged and deprived more forcefully than hitherto (Hasan, 
2001; see also Hasan, 1989, 1998, 2000). The last two decades have 
indeed seen remarkable changes in UP politics both within and across 
ruling parties and coalitions. Two lower-caste political parties, BSP and 
the Samajwadi Party, have governed the state for the past two decades. 
Governments of both these parties committed themselves to eradicating 
poverty and discrimination, yet, UP remains acutely poor and unequal. 

This chapter looks back at these dramatic political developments to see 
the kinds of impact they have had on the economic and social develop- 
ment and well-being of its citizens. It examines the intimate connections 
between the nature of state politics and social policy, arguing that the 
latter is significantly influenced by the specific pattern of caste and com- 
munity identities or identity politics. By tracing how patterns of politics 
shape social policies and how social policies can support better outcomes 
for well-being, it presents a case against delinking the two policy areas. If 
we look at the interface of political processes and economic change, the 
important question that emerges is not with regard to democratisation 
which measured in terms of political participation and political compe- 
tition is flourishing in this state. It is the impact of democratisation on 
development and the track record of governance that is still a matter of 
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major concern. In UP, the chief mission of politics and government as an 
institution is not always to solve common problems and bring the fruits 
of development to the people; rather politics is often viewed as a pursuit 
of recognition—the quest for dignity and a way to redress disparities in 
political representation. The quest for recognition trumps redistribution, 
leaders satisfying followers and supporters with symbols of recognition, 
rather than the substance of emancipation. 

UP is not just any other state. It is the largest state with a population 
of approximately 200 million, and is politically an extremely important 
state but also one of the most socio-economically backward in India. 
Accounting for 16 per cent of the country’s population and home to the 
largest number of poor, it exercises considerable influence on the eco- 
nomic and demographic parameters of the country. Most of the states 
in North India are comparable to medium-sized countries. Indeed, the 
population of UP is equal to the most populous countries of the world. 
Only six countries, China, India, the US, Indonesia, Russia and Brazil 
have populations larger than that of UP. This makes it politically the 
most crucial region in terms of determining the formation of the central 
government. It was the chief locale for a transition to a post-Congress 
polity, and is the pivotal site of contestation between non-Congress 
groups since then. Despite its demographic and political clout, the 
state has lagged behind in terms of economic and social development. 
It ranks below Indian averages in socio-economic well-being and the 
improvements compared to other states have been slower. 

With its 81 Members of Parliament and 403 MLAs, UP had been 
the nerve centre of Indian politics. During the nationalist movement it 
produced an extraordinary generation of leaders and many of the most 
influential leaders of the Congress and the Opposition came from this 
state. The state was controlled by the Congress until 1989, with its 
social base drawn from the Brahmins, the Dalits and Muslims. Thanks 
to its political ascendancy in the state it came to occupy a dominant 
position in national politics. While Congress dominance was chal- 
lenged from the early 1960s it faced a more serious ordeal from the late 
1980s. Apart from upper-caste dominance which was a major factor 
in its undoing, Congress’s periodical willingness to play the commu- 
nal hand whenever this suited its tactical interests clearly weakened 
the party in the state. The Congress’s handling of the religious politics 
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in the context of the Ayodhya crisis (1984-1996) set the stage for its 
terminal decline. The Ayodhya movement entirely changed the dynam- 
ics of electoral politics and undermined the ‘Congress system’ and its 
monopoly over political power. In the 1991 election, L.K. Advani's 
rath yatra and the anti-reservation sentiments among the upper castes 
opposed to Prime Minister V.P. Singh’s decision to extend reservation 
in central government employment to the backward castes were the 
key factors in Congress decline. The Ayodhya dispute and the way it 
spiralled out of control decimated the Congress in UP and underlined 
the vital need to keep religious identities outside the political arena. 
But the main conflict in UP that transformed its politics occurred 
between the upper castes, represented by the Congress, and backward 
castes, backed by the socialists. 

The political significance of the state notwithstanding it was one of 
the poorest and least developed states. Congress rule could not lay the 
groundwork for development and progress. UP’s backwardness was 
linked to failures of state intervention and a comprehensive failure of 
development-oriented initiatives and policies. Simply put, develop- 
ment was not a central issue on the agenda of any government. Central 
investment was paltry in UP in the first three decades. It did not benefit 
from any major central government projects to develop industry or 
expand the basic infrastructure of development. Until the late 1970s 
public sector investment was the lowest among all the states (Hasan, 
1998: Chapter 2). Consecutive budgets neglected industry and yet the 
Congress regime did little to promote industry. Indeed, UP remained 
devoid of industrial centres while its bourgeoisie preferred to invest in 
other states. Capital tends to concentrate in regions where it can influ- 
ence policies in its favour. It was easy to bypass the state because of 
infrastructure bottlenecks. 

It is clear Congress governments failed to promote economic devel- 
opment adequately. The larger project of national development was 
driven by a certain vision. One necessary condition for achieving suc- 
cess in this project was relatively rapid industrialisation, another was 
ensuring policy stability. Both were neglected in UP. The inseparable 
links between social and political structures and insufficient devel- 
opment during the Congress era, I have detailed elsewhere (Hasan, 
1998). Historically, UP did not develop a regional identity. Instead, 
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the Congress leadership nurtured the illusion that India is UP and UP 
is India. In fact, UP’s nation-centred identity was supposed to provide 
a counter to regionalism and a bulwark against fragmentation. The 
state suffered because it was supposedly preoccupied with the nation’s 
development rather than with the furtherance of its own interests. On 
the other hand, the post-Congress governments have not been able to 
reverse this tendency. The incorporation into the political system of 
lower-caste elites and Dalits has apparently done little to reduce the 
enormous social and economic disparities that persist in the unequal 
social order. This raises a basic question: if there are so many lower-caste 
politicians and bureaucrats, why is this not reflected in state policies to 
promote the well-being of castes and classes that support them? For 
almost two decades until 2007, no government in UP lasted its full term 
and there was no policy stability. Endemic political instability and suc- 
cession of minority governments added to the problems of governance. 

Despite noteworthy legislative initiatives, land reform programmes 
after zamindari abolition were not effective. The government faced seri- 
ous problems in implementing tenancy reforms, land ceiling and distri- 
bution of government and community land. The conservative Congress 
leadership closely aligned to landowning groups mainly focused on 
diluting land reform and for fear of losing its political base to rural- 
based parties it paid greater attention to agriculture. The economic 
performance of UP began to change towards the end of Congress rule. 
This reflected wider trends across India, but it also was due to increased 
central transfers to UP (Kohli, 2012: 170). Moreover, the green revolu- 
tion which till then was concentrated in Western UP spread to Central 
and Eastern UP, thereby boosting productivity and growth. 

The impetus for change originated in the political realignments that 
began to take place in the late 1980s. From the late 1960s middle-caste 
farmers and backward and lower castes who shared an antipathy to 
the upper castes had begun to pose a serious challenge to Congress 
dominance. The emergence of identity-driven parties gave momentum 
to this process as identity politics was able to occupy spaces vacated 
by the Congress. Three new sets of political actors took turns to form 
governments in the state—the backward castes, Hindu nationalists and 
Dalits. Two opposing strategies of political mobilisation, epitomised 
by backward caste politics and Hindu nationalism were involved in 
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a struggle to control this crucial state. One was based on BJP’s effort 
to construct a majoritarian identity and the second was the effort to 
use caste identities to disrupt Hindu unity through the formation of 
regional and local parties representing backward classes. The rise of 
the Samajwadi Party and BSP in the 1990s brought to centre stage 
lower castes in state politics riding on feelings of resentment over their 
exclusion under Congress rule despite having numbers on their side. 
The churning and turmoil in UP was the most stunning expression of 
a new political scene, with caste parties and factions disrupting tradi- 
tional arrangements and drawing hitherto marginalised forces into play. 
What this development, unquestionably, has wrought is an impressive 
social deepening of democracy, ‘whose roots now reach much further 
down into popular soil’ (Anderson, 2012). Economic and educational 
development, however uneven, has weakened caste barriers. But castes 
are not classes. Constructed around caste, political activism inevitably 
acquires a symbolic twist. 

This triggered a major confrontation in the early 1990s between 
the upper castes gravitating towards the BJP and the backward castes 
towards the Samajwadi Party which managed to displace the Congress 
from its position of dominance. After 1993, single-party dominance 
was replaced by a multipolar party system with four main parties—the 
Samajwadi Party and the BSP on the rise, and the BJP and the Congress 
on the decline. By the late 1990s, political power had shifted decisively 
from the upper castes to backward castes with the Samajwadi Party 
emerging as the principal power bloc in the post-Ayodhya, post-Mandal 
period. The conflict between the upper castes and backward classes was 
later joined by the BSP which concentrated on mobilising the SCs into 
a Dalit bloc and capturing power on that basis. Both have been able to 
use the numerical weight of lower castes in electoral politics to restruc- 
ture power, and thus, challenge the caste and class privilege of upper 
castes. The politics of caste resulted in changing the social composition 
of legislatures and institutions of governance. Both in their own way 
spoke for the deprived and their aspirations; their simultaneous rise 
to prominence acquired the dimensions of a silent social revolution. 
Taking advantage of the first-past-the-post-system or the winner-takes- 
all phenomenon, both parties increased their support base catapult- 
ing them to the control of the government. Between 1993 and 1997, 
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the BSP leveraged itself into a governing position three times in spite 
of its limited base: as a coalition partner with the Samajwadi Party; as a 
minority government supported from the outside by the BJP in 1995; 
and as a coalition government with the BJP in 1995. In these three 
stints, the Chief Minister Mayawati pursued an aggressive Dalit agenda. 
If the 1990s saw political power shift from the upper castes to backward 
castes, the balance of power shifted even more dramatically with Dalits 
posing a formidable challenge to backward caste power. 

From the standpoint of the excluded, the emergence of the BSP and 
its ability to form the government in 1995 and 1997 was a develop- 
ment of extraordinary importance (Hasan, 2000). Although the share 
of Dalits in the total population of the state is quite high in Tamil Nadu 
and Punjab, in fact higher than in UP, and the upper castes are much 
more salient in the population of UP and numerically more significant 
here than in any other state, yet, it is only in this state that Dalit num- 
bers have been translated into substantive political power and success. 
During her two stints in the office of the chief minister, and especially 
her second term, Mayawati succeeded in building a new political pres- 
ence for them. She sought to make good the promise of empowerment 
by filling the reserved quota and appointing Dalits to important posi- 
tions in government. Though the BSP’s stint in power did not entail any 
structural changes in the economy to benefit the vast numbers of rural 
poor, it did improve their political confidence and representation within 
local bureaucracies. Their efforts to marshal government intervention to 
settle disputes over land rights or social abuse and violence were taken 
more seriously when they renegotiated their relationship with state 
officials through an SC officer or the Pradhan. It has forced government 
officers to pay more than lip service to the needs of the low-caste poor. 

Polling over 30 per cent of the vote in 2007, the BSP won a clear 
majority by projecting itself as the only viable alternative to the 
Samajwadi Party thus turning caste politics on its head to create a new 
social alliance of the underprivileged of historic significance replicating 
a kind of rainbow coalition that has historically given the Congress its 
majorities in UP. Mayawati relentlessly worked at the ground level and 
took a cross section of people which includes the upper castes with her 
and the Jatav community in particular which swears by her leadership. 
Propelled by a wave against Mulayam Singh Yadav and the problems of 
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law and order and the need for a law-governed polity, Mayawati suc- 
ceeded in blending the need for law with the yearning for social justice 
within this framework. This was the first time a Dalit leader had won 
an absolute majority in a state where economic, political and cultural 
power has been the preserve of the upper castes. The major increase in 
vote share came about principally through the reinvention of the party 
as a multi-caste coalition but, at the same time, it did not give up on 
its open appeals to ethnic identity as central to its election platform, 
that is, to say each group should obtain a share of power proportional 
to its share of the population (Chandra, 2012). During the period that 
BSP was in power it has not put forward a transformative agenda for 
UP’s development, except the Ambedkar Village Programme and a few 
social welfare schemes which were not substantial enough to make a 
genuine difference. It did not initiate any major programmes or any 
real strategy to increase economic growth or alleviate poverty despite 
the fact that Dalits continue to suffer from the worst social indicators 
of well-being (Varshney, 2009). Mayawati’s main emphasis was exten- 
sion of affirmative action beyond the standard government services and 
public education, erection of 150,000 statues of Ambedkar, her party’s 
elephant symbol and of herself (the largest 24 feet high), memorials of 
important Dalit leaders aimed at making Dalit icons more visible in the 
public sphere, creating 16 new districts and naming them after Dalit 
gurus, and constructing parks dedicated to Ambedkar. All these cost 
huge sums of money. The government spent more than US$400 mil- 
lion on such projects between 2007 and 2009 alone when this money 
could have been spent on more schools and health care. The Election 
Commission ordered that all statues of Mayawati and her party’s symbol, 
the elephant, be covered in pink polythene as the state went to the polls 
in March 2012 so as not to distract voters and to create a level play- 
ing ground for all political parties (Dominic, 2012). ‘This reflects an 
extreme case of identity politics, which does not seek to abolish caste, 
as Ambedkar had wanted, but to affirm it’ (Anderson, 2012). 

Both the BSP and the Samajwadi Party have raised the standing and 
representation of the Dalits and OBCs. Political participation has suc- 
ceeded in reducing the underrepresentation of lower-caste groups at the 
political party and governmental level because of the emphasis placed 
on the symbolic equality of representation by these parties. Reservations 
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have played an important role in reducing if not breaking the power of 
older elites. But the record of these parties in government indicates that 
the acquisition of power did not translate into tangible redistributive 
policies or programmes that can address the vital concerns of the con- 
stituency of the disadvantaged. Developmental gains do not correspond 
to the substantial political mobilisation during the past two decades. It 
has not given lower castes the leverage and political advantage that they 
have gained in South India. The focus is on gaining political power and 
not on tangible benefits for the poor and oppressed that provide the 
bulk of support for these parties. Although the relationship between a 
political party and social power is complex, the critical issue today is 
the important role and consequence of policies of economic and social 
development, which provide greater space and autonomy for enhancing 
human capabilities and well-being. Much of the justification for political 
power for lower castes, for instance, revolves around the need for the 
marginalised groups to have a voice and presence within the govern- 
ment which will otherwise get submerged. None of these parties was 
able to focus on long-term development of the state. They have failed to 
create a new politics imbued with public purpose (Kohli, 2012: 171). 
As a consequence, disadvantaged groups and their parties, much like 
the dominant groups before them, tend to look upon political power as 
basically a vehicle for serving sectional claims. The tendency is to make 
use of politics as a means of achieving power and not as an instrument 
for social transformation and economic improvement. 

The political framework has changed very significantly and it is 
important to see whether it has changed the social dynamics of develop- 
ment in the state. Identity politics and appeals to ethnic identity have 
had a salutary effect on politics in UP, especially on the empowerment 
of lower castes and through it the political inclusion of new groups of 
voters and representatives (Mullen, 2012). The BSP, in particular, has 
made winning power the focal point of its activities and managed to 
persuade Dalits and other under-classes to use the vote for the pursuit 
of their own interests. While appeals to ethnic identity have produced 
a democratic upsurge in UP, they have not brought about a significant 
structural change that could accelerate poverty reduction fast enough 
or improve literacy and schooling outcomes. UP has remained a low 
growth/low productivity economy, threatened by unsustainable debt, 
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wide-ranging regional disparities and excessive dependence on agri- 
culture. Growth in UP was slow even as it has accelerated in other 
states. The state’s economic growth rate consistently remained below 
the national average over the last 20 years resulting in a widening gap 
between national and state per capita income and it accounts for just 
8 per cent of the GDP. In the 1980s, UP’s economy grew at a rate of 
4.8 per cent while industrial growth was 7.7 per cent, higher than the 
all-India rate of 6 per cent. In the 1990s, rates of economic and indus- 
trial growth declined significantly by 3.2 and 3.6 per cent, respectively. 
The latter rate was much lower than the national average of 6.6 per cent 
for the decade. Economic liberalisation saw UP lose the economic edge 
further. The slow growth rate is related to the level of plan expenditures 
which has been unremarkable (Singh, 2007: 276). 

Even during the recent high growth phase from 2004-2005 to 2009- 
2010 for the country as a whole UP lagged behind. India’s GDP growth 
rate was between 8-9 per cent whereas for UP it remained around 
6 per cent. Economic growth had picked up in Chief Minister Mayawati’s 
second term. The last two years witnessed much greater economic 
development. There were a few major initiatives such as wider coverage 
of the Mahamaya cash transfer scheme for the poor which covers over 
three million beneficiaries and aims at the under-classes as a whole and 
not just the Dalits. There was greater focus on urban renewal, especially 
sanitation in many cities and towns in the state (Rangarajan, 2011). 
From 2004 to 2005, increased central transfers both through the Twelfth 
Finance Commission and the Planning Commission have contributed to 
economic improvement. In 2005-2006, UP received an additional share 
of 71,260 crore in central taxes and an additional central assistance of 
71,244 crore over the budget estimate (Rangarajan, 2011). The state 
economy performed better and it achieved a growth rate close to the 
national average. Since 2004-2005, the annual average growth rate of the 
state economy is more than 6 per cent. The highest annual growth rate 
was achieved in 2006-2007 (8.1 per cent) and the lowest was experi- 
enced in 2009-2010 (6.1 per cent). UP’s growth rate of GDP in 
2010-2011 at 7.9 per cent was high and not far below the all-India 
growth rate of 8.39 per cent for the same period. However, UP’s per 
capita income is below the national average: the third lowest ahead only 
of Odisha and Bihar. At Independence, its per capita income was at par 
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with the national average; in 2012 it was about half of the national aver- 
age (Planning Commission, 2013). The low economic growth meant 
that employment did not keep pace with population growth, wages 
remained low and opportunities for social mobility for the lower classes 
were limited. In general, development policies have not substantially 
reduced inequalities in terms of food, education, health care and pro- 
ductive assets. 

UP has seen the persistence of poverty, measured in terms of the 
absolute number of people living below a minimum threshold of 
nutrition, housing, health care, sanitation and schooling (Planning 
Commission, 2011). The economic and social conditions of most of 
the poor are marked by a lack of basic amenities and services. In short, 
the state has not made significant progress in reducing poverty even 
though at the policy level there had been considerable rationalisation 
of anti-poverty interventions with greater focus on wage employ- 
ment, asset creation and social assistance (Srivastava, 2011). All this 
has, however, not radically changed the poverty situation. According 
to a Planning Commission report, allocation of large funds through 
the centrally sponsored schemes has not substantially improved the 
poverty outcomes in UP (Planning Commission, 2010). It still has the 
largest concentration of poor and ranks below the national averages on 
all social indicators of human development. At Independence, poverty 
rates were lower than the national average. Between 1957-1958 and 
1987-1988, it achieved poverty reduction by 13.6 per cent (from 
55.2 per cent to 41.6 per cent). This process slowed down to 0.2 per 
cent from 1987-1988 to 1993-1994 whereas the rest of the country 
achieved a reduction in poverty by 3.2 per cent (Srivastava, 2001: 
440). The 61st rounds of National Sample Survey Organisation (NSSO) 
data showed that between 1994 and 2005, poverty rate declined from 
41.7 per cent in 1993-1994 to 32.7 per cent in 2004-2005. The pro- 
portion of people living below the poverty line in this period declined 
by 0.8 percentage points a year (World Bank, 2008). Resources for 
investment in public goods—schools, health services and drinking 
water—expanded slowly. The Planning Commission’s ‘Poverty esti- 
mates, 2009-2010 show that the incidence of poverty in UP (on a 
different methodology) declined from 40.9 per cent in 2004-2005 to 
37.7 per cent in 2009-2010, whereas the decline for the country as a 
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whole is much larger: from 37.2 per cent to 29.8 per cent (Planning 
Commission, 2012: 6-7). 

Physical infrastructure in UP is still in a dismal state. From Census 
2011, it is clear that almost 56 per cent of rural households do not have 
drinking water available within their premises, although this figure was 
almost 62 per cent in 2001. This marginal improvement over a decade is 
not a very significant improvement compared to surrounding states such 
as Haryana and Uttarakhand where the respective figure came down 
from 70 to 43.7 (Haryana) and 67.4 to 54.6 (Uttarakhand). In 2011, 
only 23.8 per cent rural households in UP were electrified. With respect 
to social infrastructure, for example, health and education indicators, 
the pace of improvement seems slightly better during the last decade. 
These may be seen from rates of improvement in IMR, literacy rate and 
gross enrolment ratio (GER). 

There are material reasons for discontent and disenchantment. The 
indicators of social well-being of the historically disadvantaged are not 
much better compared to other groups. Despite some improvement 
Dalits are disproportionately represented among the deprived as was 
the case earlier. These disparities have to be located in the programmatic 
weaknesses of new economic policies countrywide and the political 
mobilisation in UP which has focused essentially on capturing power 
and making symbolic gains. Unlike in Southern India, there is no larger 
regional identity that encompasses all in UP. Mass mobilisation has not 
given lower castes the leverage and political advantage that they have 
gained in southern India, for instance. In Tamil Nadu, mass mobilisa- 
tion was broad-based enough to create a space for social policies for the 
well-being of the deprived and excluded as a whole. Moreover, there 
have been specific interventions for improving the health, nutritional 
and educational levels of the poor, including the poor Dalits and OBCs. 

Direct interventions by the state government in these areas have 
yielded positive results. Though the Dravidian parties made no seri- 
ous effort at structural reform, they advocated a set of social welfare 
policies which, combined with almost 70 per cent reservations for the 
lower castes in education and government, satisfied popular aspirations. 
Social welfare programmes ranged from massive urban housing devel- 
opments for the lower-middle classes, to rural programmes for building 
village roads, constructing school buildings, promoting drinking water, 
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installing one electric light connection in every hut and the free mid-day 
meal scheme, all of which has given substance to the policy of redistri- 
bution. There is no evidence that UP governments have been proactive 
in any of these areas of public concern. 

India’s new political economy from the early 1990s has tended to 
further deepen regional and social inequalities across states as the objec- 
tive of lessening inequalities does not get the attention it should (Kohli, 
2012: 176). Economic liberalisation tends to create new winners and 
losers and an unequal sharing of wealth. It did not benefit poor states 
such as UP; in fact, it has been harmful for the poorer states. In the case 
of UP, another major reason for this is its dependence on agriculture. 
Agriculture still accounts for at least 40 per cent of UP’s economic 
output as opposed to less than 17 per cent of the national GDP, and 
roughly 66 per cent of its total workforce is dependent on it (Jha and 
Das, 2007: 311). Most of UP’s poor continue to live in rural areas, and 
because of slow employment growth in agriculture, rural industries and 
manufacturing sector, there is no possibility of providing employment 
to its vast majority of unemployed and underemployed population. UP’s 
large size and the professed goals of its leaders and policymakers make 
it imperative for manufacturing in the state to develop fast. But UP has 
not been able to attract private investment in this area because it lacks 
infrastructure to make good use of such investment if it comes to UP. 
Noida on the outskirts of New Delhi is the only recent success story 
from UP. However, the performance of Noida may have more to do with 
its proximity to Delhi, and less with the state government’s policy vision. 

Critical to the economic well-being of any state is its overall fiscal 
situation. UP’s total budgetary expenditure as a percentage of its Net 
State Domestic Product (NSDP) has been almost stagnant in the last 
decade. It reached a high of 34.6 in 2003-2004 and it was 28.4 per 
cent in 2009-2010. The debt to Gross State Domestic Product (GSDP) 
ratio for all states in 2006-2007 stood at 32.6 per cent, and there is clear 
evidence that the debt burden on UP government was one of the high- 
est among all states. Although many of the states have strained finances 
since the early 1990s, the consequences of such strains have been 
harsher for UP, given the ‘horizontal imbalance’ in the economic abilities 
of the state vis-a-vis its needs. The devolution and transfers to UP, as 
a proportion to total expenditure, declined sharply from 15.5 per cent 
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in 1985-1986 to 3.6 per cent in 2003-2004, and increased slightly to 
9.9 per cent in 2007-2008. The total central grants to UP as a propor- 
tion of total revenue receipts fell from 24.4 per cent in 1991-1992 to 7.8 
per cent in 2003-2004, and after that slightly increased to 12.5 per cent 
in 2007-2008. 

The aforementioned facts suggest that several wider factors are 
responsible for the persistence of poverty and underdevelopment. At the 
same time internal factors do play an important role in the unsatisfactory 
performance of successive governments (Kohli, 2012: 177). Weak gov- 
ernance, increased corruption, ineffective public programmes and deliv- 
ery, and inept and wasteful public expenditure are key causes impinging 
on growth and development. Corruption is rampant and has overrun 
virtually every institution, including the police and judiciary, which are 
supposed to take action against it. Planning Commission’s governance 
report found that corruption was high in UP and even higher among 
bureaucrats and politicians (Planning Commission, 2007: Vol. 2, 
Chapter 13). Likewise, a World Bank report underlines the weakness in 
the general structures of governance and accountability in UP (Mullen, 
2012). Not surprisingly, a 2011 Transparency International India report 
ranks UP among the top four-most corrupt states (Mishra, 2011). 
The report noted an overall increase in the perception of corruption 
in areas ranging from the Public Distribution System (PDS) to school 
and water services. According to the Planning Commission, the perfor- 
mance of centrally sponsored schemes in UP was below par (Planning 
Commission, 2010). Social welfare schemes, public services and pro- 
grammes, particularly those meant for the poor work inadequately in 
this state. According to NSSO, UP along with Bihar and Jharkhand, was 
one of the poorest performers in 2004-2005 (Srivastava, 2012). 

Many of the centrally sponsored schemes are riddled with corrup- 
tion and malfeasance (Ramakrishnan, 2011). Corruption is a major 
reason for the state’s poor performance in the implementation of cen- 
trally sponsored schemes for the poor. A report of the Comptroller and 
Auditor General (CAG) in 2010 cited 68 government departments for 
their rampant corruption and misuse of funds. The departments spe- 
cifically mentioned are Public Works, Agriculture, Sugarcane and Sugar 
Industries, Irrigation, Social Welfare, Food and Civil Supplies, Tourism, 
Urban Development and Cooperatives. Two schemes, MGNREGA and 
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NRHM have been flooded by huge scams. Large-scale corruption was 
exposed in 2011 in NRHM with allegations that irregularities in spend- 
ing might be about 78,657 meant to provide free health care to women 
and children (Ramakrishnan, 2011). Similarly, there are reports of 
huge corruption in MGNREGA, the flagship welfare programmes of the 
Congress-led United Progressive Alliance (UPA) government. UP has 
more than 500,000 projects under the programme. According to data 
from the Ministry of Rural Development, UP’s citizens complain the 
most about the implementation of MGNREGA to the Centre (Tewari, 
2009). The state government pays average wages of less than 100 under 
MGNREGA (Tewari, 2010). Most complaints relate to delayed wage 
payments, corruption, non-issuance of job cards and the use of funds 
for non-permissible activities. In terms of the number of complaints 
relating specifically to misappropriation or misuse of funds received by 
the ministry in 2008 and 2009, UP again tops the list with 100 of the 
total 242 complaints (from 19 states). The higher number of complaints 
from a state could also be reflective of weaker redressal mechanisms at 
the district and state levels (Tewari, 2009). The Union Minister of Rural 
Development had repeatedly sent letters to the chief minister to look 
into irregularities in the implementation of MGNREGA. 

Recent work demonstrates the deep roots of Dalit assertion in UP 
from the 1920s onwards (Rawat, 2011). But although the long lineage 
of autonomous political action has certainly found expression in several 
local-level mobilisations in the state but has not extended into greater 
state-wide civil society activism. Even with mounting popular resent- 
ment against dismal governance and massive corruption there are no 
major social movements demanding greater transparency and account- 
ability in governance. Ground-level mobilisation outside the party 
system could push the government and political leaders to adopt more 
responsive strategies towards the powerless. Even in the implementa- 
tion of Right to Information (RTI) Act, UP has lagged behind which is 
apparent from the low compliance with information by public authori- 
ties of RTI queries (Society for Participatory Research in Asia, 2007) 
despite rising demand by the end of 2011. It appears as though people 
have resigned themselves to their fate, preferring instead to approach 
politicians and legislators for favours. Indeed, politicians are important 
intermediaries between people and officials, and links with a politician 
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can help in obtaining assistance from government officials or jobs or 
assistance from the constituency development funds at the disposal of 
Members of Parliament. 

For the past 20 years, UP has been the prime location for identity 
politics which changed the contours of state politics and national poli- 
tics in the early 1990s. It was the pivotal site of the most radical chal- 
lenge to the dominance of the upper castes, and the arena in which the 
non-Congress parties were able to influence the process and content 
of democratisation at the state and national level. Political representa- 
tion succeeded in facilitating the entry of disadvantaged groups into 
the ruling elite and a share of state resources. Anchored in a politics of 
recognition and identity, none of the parties are committed to a change 
in the structures that generate class, gender or community inequalities 
or focus on issues such as reducing poverty and improvement of literacy 
and schooling. They have not succeeded in improving social indicators 
for weaker social groups relative to other groups. Rather they only seek 
to redistribute the spoils of office to favour one group over another. 
At best, this can broaden the avenues of upward mobility without 
really changing the norms and structures of distribution. The capture of 
political power remains the primary objective with little or no effort to 
extend benefits even to those who form the backbone of their support. 
The preoccupation with identity politics has obscured UP’s underdevel- 
opment, backwardness and joblessness. The state’s misfortune was the 
absolute subordination of state, party and government to narrow politi- 
cal agendas disconnected to larger public purpose. For far too long the 
main concerns of its politically powerful men and women have less to 
do with development of any variety, and more to do with the calculus 
of caste and community. The most important limitation of caste politics 
as an instrument for achieving structural change required for greater 
economic equality is the narrow horizon and bitter competition for 
power and access to state resources that this fragmented politics tends 
to spawn, and the absence of a common agenda for structural change to 
bring about redistribution (Frankel, 2001: 10-11). 

The 2012 assembly election verdict provides the first indication that 
UP politics is moving away from identity politics as development issues 
appear to have had an electoral impact. Yet, all parties in varying degrees 
remain anchored in it; every political formation has been working on 
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the basis of a caste-community calculus but this is not enough to win 
elections. Consequently, they have forged broader social coalitions with 
greater emphasis on development and governance issues to attract new 
voters, especially the youth. In fact, the 2012 results signify that there 
is no dichotomy between identity and issue-based politics. The sharper 
import of issue-based voting might actually coalesce with identity-based 
social groupings. This coalescence has led to the persistence of caste/ 
community-based voting trends, but these are increasingly informed by 
development concerns. 

The challenge for the Samajwadi Party government elected with an 
unprecedented majority in March 2012 and its chief minister, Akhilesh 
Yadav, will be to signal through its politics and policies that it can break 
with the past by changing the structure and pursuit of opportunity 
for the vast majority of UP’s citizens. Vikas ki rajniti, or the politics of 
economic development, has given legitimacy to the Samajwadi Party 
government and this would make it possible to serve a larger social base. 
The revival of the state’s economy and the raising of basic standards of 
human and social development will be its benchmark of survival. It can 
only do so through public policies, programmes and political action 
that give meaning to social dignity and a better material life and human 
welfare for all groups. It remains to be seen whether the Samajwadi 
Party’s new leadership can deliver UP out of its trap of deprivation and 
inequalities and provide a more accountable and responsive govern- 
ment. Its ability to change the life-chances of people is small unless there 
is a fundamental shift in the commitment of the state to the poorest and 
most disempowered segments of the population. 
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ddi 
Ghat 


Harijan 


Hindutva 


Seva 


Glossary 


Traditional birth attendant. 

A series of steps leading down to a body of water, especially 
at Varanasi, leading down to the River Ganga. 

Gandhi's term for members of the so-called ‘Untouchable’ 
castes. 

‘Hinduness’. Hindutva is a word coined by Vinayak 
Damodar Savarkar in his 1923 pamphlet, and describes 
Hindu nationalist movements such as the BJP, the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad and Durga Vahini. 

Service. 
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